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PREFACE. 


i giit and cheerful mornings are not unfrequently the 
harbingers of cloudy and stormy days : — the ardent 
mind commences a new and favourite task with 
eagerness and confidence, but is often thwarted in 
its progress, and disappointed at the conclusion : 

This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope , to-morrow blossoms. 

And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 

The third day, comes a frost, a killing 1 frost.” — 

SllAKSPEARE. 

Eager and zealous in the pursuit of Architectural Antiquities, and, 
after many years devotion to the study, finding it continue to increase 
its attractions ; — being particularly occupied in illustrating the fea- 
tures and developing the history of the English Cathedrals, 
which may be said to combine all the essence, the varieties, and the 
beauties of Christian Architecture, — having found that the Architectural 
Antiquities, though amusing and gratifying to many students, was not 
sufficiently scientific and systematic for others ; — knowing that the 
subject had excited much popular attention, and that something like 
a grammatical or scientific treatise was wanted, I was impelled to 
announce the present volume, in the year 1818. From the experi- 
ence of that time, and the collections then made, I neither anticipated 
difficulty nor unreasonable delay : but experience and collections have 
both progressively increased ; and instead of promoting and facili- 
tating the task of execution, the one has rendered the mind more scru- 
pulous, and the other has occasioned more labour and difficulty. 

The Initial Letter is from a MS. of the tenth century, in Salisbury Cathedral. 

a 
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The former four volumes were fortunately completed, not only 
within the prescribed time, but, I believe, in every respect very 
superior in quality and quantity to first promises and early samples. 
So in “The Cathedrae Anttqutties,” — a work produced at great 
expense, — attended with many anxieties and rebuffs to the author, — 
and executed at considerable loss to the partners— my faith and 
credit are, I hope, unimpeached. YV ith the improved talents of the 
Messrs, he Keux’s, and my own sincere devotion to the subject, I 
cannot doubt but some of its future parts will exceed either of the 
former. The execution of the volume, now finished, though more 
than usually tedious, has not had less of my solicitude and devotion 
than others : — but its subjects are very numerous and much diversified 
— the task of selection and condensation has been more difficult — the 
anxiety to produce new and decisive evidence — to obtain fresh and 
unexplored documents, or proofs — to reconcile contradictions, and 
substitute facts in the place of theories, all combined to render the 
mind dubious, and the execution slow. The volume is, however, 
at length completed, and constitutes an epoch in my life of some 
exultation and pleasure, but mixed with painful reflections. At its 
commencement I promised more than has been, or ever could be 
well performed ; and have consequently given umbrage to some 
persons whom I would gladly have secured as friends. 1 have, 
however, deceived myself much more than others ; for in order to 
propitiate the good opinion of those whose esteem is worthy of 
acquisition — to do permanent credit to myself, and to secure for this 
volume a character that will be enhanced by minute scrutiny and 
careful analysis — I have encountered great expense and labour, much 
beyond all former anticipation and former experience. Aware that 
“The Architectural Antiquities” has attained unexampled 
popularity and credit ; that it has excited both rivalry and enmity ; 
and that this supplementary volume, which aims at more science, 
system, and originality, than the preceding portion of the work, 
would be subjected to every trying ordeal of criticism, I have moved 
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through its various ancl intricate details with caution, and even 
hesitating timidity. Hence has originated its tardy progress. It has 
been my wish to guard against hypothesis and error, and to record 
nothing but undeniable fact, or inference from unimpeachable 
evidence. On a subject which has been so much discussed ; on 
which such opposing and varied opinions have been entertained 
and promulgated ; which has engrossed the attention and diligent 
researches of many men of learning ; which involves in its own 
nucleus much of the history, art, and science of distant ages, and of 
different nations— I have thought it necessary to seek diligently and 
to speak cautiously. A t the same time, however, I have generally 
written freely, and always in a tone and style of language propor- 
tioned to self-conviction, and to the evidences before me. Had I 
been less scrupulous, and influenced more by the pressing emergen- 
cies of the moment, and the entreaties and complaints of friends and 
correspondents, than the desire of satisfying my own mind, and 
thereby securing permanent credit, I should certainly have finished 
the work two or even three years ago. 

On two points I have disappointed my Subscribers, and must 
therefore entreat their forgiveness : at the same time I can adduce 
some strong facts in extenuation. It is more consonant to my 
feelings and practice, to avow an error, and trust to a liberal and 
generous decision, than endeavour to screen it by subterfuge or 
evasion. Originally I promised to include a review, with illustrations, 
of Castellated and Domestic , as well as Ecclesiastical Architecture. As I 
proceeded with the work, it was found impracticable to effect this in 
any thing like a satisfactory manner ; and that if it were attempted 
within the proposed limits, each branch must be slightly and very 
imperfectly elucidated. I therefore determined to forego two of the 
subjects, and to enter more fully and critically into the details of the 
third ; and thereby endeavour to develope the history and display the 
varied characteristics of Christian Architecture. How far I have 
been successful in treating the one subject, and how far pardonable 
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for omitting the others, must be submitted to the decision and candid 
interpretation of the critical reader : and he will also be enabled to 
determine, from what has been done, how far it would have been 
practicable or prudent to have attempted the comprehensive tripartite 
review, which the whole involved. The collection of materials I 
have made towards illustrating both the history and peculiar charac- 
teristics of Anti ent Castles and Mansions is very extensive, 
and has been obtained with no small degree of diligence, and at no 
inconsiderable expense. Nothing like justice could be done to 
them jointly in less compass than a volume of equal extent to the 
present. The subject would necessarily embrace a concise account, 
with illustrations of the castrametation and military tactics of the 
Britons, Anglo-Romans, and Saxons ; followed by histories, descrip- 
tions, and architectural illustrations of the Castles of the Normans 
and English, up to the time of the Plantagenets and Tudors, when 
fortified or crenellated mansions were built by licence from the 
crown, <Scc. This review would also comprise accounts of the cus- 
toms, with the domestic and chivalrous manners of our ancestors : — it 
certainly presents a theme exceedingly attractive to a man who 
combines the feelings of the artist, the historian, and the antiquary. 
If the Government of the country, or one or more of its competent 
chartered Societies, were to patronise and aid such a work, and the 
extortionate Public colleges and libraries, — always excepting the 
British Museum— subscribe for copies, rather than exact them from 
the struggling author and enterprising publisher, the work might be 
easily and promptly executed. But with the certainty of very great 
expenses, and great labour, with the uncertainty of remuneration, 
a prudent and experienced author will necessarily pause ere he 
commences. 

The other point demanding an explanation and apology respects 
the price of the present volume. I originally engaged to produce it 
in the compass of ten numbers, at twelve shillings each ; and con- 
taining in the whole eighty prints, with about twenty sheets of letter- 
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press. It now contains eighty-six prints, with forty-three sheets of 
literary matter ; and it cannot escape attention, that the greater 
part of the latter has been the result of much critical investigation, 
ancl that I have assiduously endeavoured to compress a large mass of 
evidence within a comparatively small compass. In comparison to 
the fourth volume, this is very cheap : that contained seventy-six 
engravings and two hundred and eighteen pages of letter-press, at 
the price of six guineas ; whilst this comprises eighty-six engravings, 
and three hundred and forty-four pages of literary matter. The 
relative qualities of paper, printing, engravings, and novelty of 
information, must also be greatly in favour of the present volume. 
With this explanation, and with the volume as now produced, it is 
hoped every candid and liberal-minded person will be satisfied. I 
also hope that the respectable Publishers, my partners, with whom 
I have enjoyed intimate association and uninterrupted confidence 
and friendship for more than twenty years, will be personally 
satisfied, and eventually benefited. It is barely justice to them to 
state that they have made great pecuniary sacrifices for this Work, 
and on “ The Cathedral Antiquities:” and I am very 
anxious that they should be amply and speedily remunerated. Such 
publications cannot often be produced at the sole expense and 
individual risk of an author. Unless, therefore, the respectable and 
opulent publisher joins in the undertaking, and there be a mutual 
dependence on, and confidence in each other, books of such magni- 
tude and cost will not be produced. I have served more than 
the period of three apprenticeships to “ the art, trade, and mystery of 
the craft and have certainly attained no small share of knowledge 
of my business : yet, from naturally fastidious habits, and an anxious 
desire to improve in style as well as matter — to elicit something new 
and valuable, as well as merely true and pleasing — to stimulate the 
Artist to co-operate in the same pursuit, and thereby secure credit to 
himself and confer it on his country — I am ever seeking for improve- 
ment, and shall continue my literary works with unwearied attention 
and devotion as long as 1 may be induced to publish. 
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The printed list of publications, at the end of this volume, will point 
out the titles, and indicate the subjects of the works on which I have 
devoted more than twenty-five years of my life. That I have been 
tempted to undertake too much, I readily admit— and that, according 
to the metaphorical remarks of some friends, I have “ too many 
irons in the fire,” is likewise true : but I am not aware that any of 
those irons have been injured by length of heating, though my own 
fingers have been often burnt by an anxiety to pay proper and eager 
attention to each and to all. To do this I have been compelled to 
forego many of the amusements and pleasures of society ; and have 
appeared to neglect relatives and friends. Having, however, once 
embarked in a public work, and made a pledge to that public, I 
never can feel at ease till it be fairly and honestly executed, and the 
pledge redeemed. Hereafter it will be my aim to guard against the 
temptations of novelty, and endeavour to reduce my labours to six 
or eight hours, instead of twelve and fourteen per day, which has 
been my practice for some time past. Age creeps on imperceptibly, 
— life is precarious, and all the bodily and mental faculties must lose 
their energies when man has past his prime. My own life has been 
one of vicissitude, care, and anxiety ; and having passed the fifty-fifth 
year of my age, it is time to calculate on a little respite, and make 
preparations for the Finis. As an apology for the long delay of 
another volume, “Topographical Sketches of North Wiltshire,” I was 
led to relate a few particulars of the early and literary part of my 
life. The narrative excited some attention, and 1 trust that it has 
justified me in the estimation of the liberal reader, and that it will 
incite other young persons to perseverance — activity — and zealous 
devotion to any and every subject they may engage in. That I have 
obtained much pleasure from the literary profession in which I acci- 
dentally engaged, and also derived from it a respectable income, I 
readily admit: but had the same assiduity and zeal, with a fair portion 
of mental capacity, been employed the same length of time in many 
of the trades or professions of London, the result would have been 
a handsome fortune. Although so much about self may savour of 
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egotism, and be repugnant to the feelings of the proud and reserved, 
I am induced to enter into this detail from a knowledge that the 
private pursuits and conduct of an author are necessarily associated 
with his works ; and also that a plain “ unvarnished tale” of facts 
and reasons may tend to ward off severity of criticism with some, and 
propitiate kind and generous feelings in others. 

The terms Saxon and Gothic have been much confounded and 
indiscriminatingly used by almost every writer, who has published 
opinions or observations on the subject, whilst that of Norman has 
been improperly and unfairly omitted by the writer of the literary 
part of Storer’s Account of Cathedrals. Even those who are learned 
and acute in most matters of criticism and history, seem to be either 
indifferent or undecided on this ; yet precision in phraseology is 
essential to correct writing, as it is to correct thinking. In the 
ensuing pages I have endeavoured to guard against every thing like 
vague language, and have applied the terms Saxon, Norman, Pointed, 
See. to designate the Architecture which I regard to be purely Saxon, 
Norman, and Pointed; whilst the word Gothic , as it convej^s no 
definite description of any one style or class, has been omitted in my 
vocabulary, excepting to denote some tasteless, non-descript inven- 
tions of the Batty Langley kind, or of modern works of a similar 
character. Respecting the term Christian Architecture, I have 
assigned reasons in page 31. 

In the ensuing pages, the reader will observe a great number of 
references to authors and documents : on this point it has been my 
aim to do justice to eveiy one, and to make each writer responsible 
for his individual statements and opinions. Fidelity of quotation has 
been carefully attended to. Eager and anxious to do justice to all my 
predecessors, contemporaries, and even rivals, some of whom jealously 
avoid all notice of my own works, I have referred to every book, 
and every author that has come under my notice, and I trust have 
spoken candidly and sincerely of all. The petty passion of jealousy, 
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and the unworthiness of literary envy, are degrading to the man who 
writes to inform and improve his fellow creatures. If it ever formed 
a part of my own character, I hope it is wholly eradicated ; and also 
trust that the remainder of life will be passed in amity with all the 
literati and artists of my country. 

It remains for me to testify my thanks and obligations to some of 
those kind and intelligent friends and co-labourers, who have con- 
tributed, con amove, to the contents and interest of this volume. 

To John A dev Repton, Esq. I am indebted for the loan of 
several accurate drawings, and for useful information. 

Mr. Edw. Jas. AVillson, of Lincoln, author of the historical and 
descriptive portion of Pugin’s “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” 
has favoured me with the judicious accounts of the tower of St. Peter’s, 
Barton, Beverley Minster, and Lincoln Cathedral. 

To Wm. Garbett, Esq. Architect, of Winchester, I have to 
render acknowledgments for some discriminating remarks on the 
architecture of the Churches of St. Cross and Romsey ; and have to 
regret that part of his communication came too late. 

George Baker, Esq. the able historian of Northamptonshire, — 
Dr. Fitton, — Wm. Hamper, Esq. — Dawson Turner, Esq. — 
Edward Pretty, Esq. — Charles Clarke, Esq. — Dr. Ingram, 
— T. Rickman, Esq. Architect, — the Rev. S. Barker, — the Rev. 
T. D. Fosbrooke, — and the Rev. Mr. Spurdens, — have all 
kindly and freely communicated their respective aids towards the 
accuracy and utility of this volume. 

To Edw. W. Braylev, Esq. I cheerfully acknowledge obliga- 
tions for useful literary assistance. 

J. N. Brewer, Esq. author of “ The Beauties of Ireland,” See. 
very kindly furnished me with his IMS. before publication, of an 
Essay on the Architectural Antiquities of that Island. 


Sept. 10, 1826. 


J. B. 
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38. Magna Britannia, vol. i. by S. and D. Ly- 
sons, 1806. Pointed Arcli originated from 
the intersection of semi-circular arches — 
often occurs in “churches erected in the 12th 
century, in different parts of Europe,” 72. 

39. Observations on English Architecture, by the 
Rev. James Dallaway, 1806. Pointed 
Style of Italian origin, 41. 51. 

40. Supplement to Translation of Giraldus, by 
Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 1806. Pointed 
Arcli was used soon after the Conquest, and 
had its origin on British ground, 71. 

41. Antiquities of Westminster, 1807; and His- 
tory of Gothic Architecture , 1813; by J. S. 
Hawkins. The Pointed Arch was known 
in very early ages, and is to he found in a 
building supposed to have been erected in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, 41. 47. 

42. Principles of Design in Architecture , by 
Willi am Mitford, 1809. Pointed Arcli, 
called “ Plantagenet Style,” was derived 
from the Saracens, 38. 63. 

43. General History of Architecture , by J. G. 
Le Grand, Paris, 1309; blends under the 
term Gothic, all Architecture not belonging 
to the Grecian and Roman orders, 90. 

44. Surrey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of 
France, by the Rev. G. D. Whittington, 
1809; contends that the Pointed Style pre- 
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vailed earlier in France than in England ; 
and that it originated in the East, 53. 5G. 

45. Paper in Archaologia, vol.xv.by R. Smirke, 

1810; states that the Pointed Style had its 
source in Italy, about 1100, in describing 
buildings at Pisa, 48. 

46. Paper in the same vol. of Arc/ueologia, by SlR 

H. Englefield ; controverts the opinion 
of Mr. Smirke. 

47. Account of Ripon Minster, in Archeeologia, 
vol. xv. by the IIev. R. D. Waddilove, 
Dean of Ripon, 1810 ; supposes the Pointed 
Style to have commenced about 1140, 72. 

48. Preface to Second Edition of Whittington's 
Survey, l yc. by the Earl of Aberdeen, 
1811 ; asserts that the Pointed Style began 
in the East; and that it “ appeared at once 
with all its distinctive marks and features/’ 
— " very nearly at the same period of time 
throughout Christendom,” 53. 5G. 

49. Paper in Archetologia , vol. xvi. by the Rev. 
T. Iverrich, 1812. Pointed Arch sug- 
gested by a figure used on conventual seals, 
Ac. called “ Vesica piscis and states that 
“ Germany has, upon the whole, rather 
the best claim to the invention,” 80. 

50. Letters to a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, by the Rev. J. Haggitt, 1813. 
Pointed Architecture, he says, is of Oriental 
origin, 53. 55. 91. 

51. View of the State of Europe in the Middle 
Ages, by Henry Hall am, 1814. That 
the “ Pointed Arch has a very Oriental 
character,” 95. 

52. Paper in Archecologia , vol. xvii. by G. Saun- 
ders, 1814. Pointed Arch first used in 
Canterbury Cathedral, about 1178; when 
Groined Vaultings of the Roofs were first 
introduced, 82. 

53. Paper in the same vol. of Archceologia, by 
Samuel Ware. Pointed Arch adopted as 
causing less lateral pressure than other 
forms, 85. 

54. Outline of Architecture, Grecian, Roman, 
and Gothic , by W. H. Smith, 181G; 
adopts the opinion of Dr. Milner, 92. 

55. Attempt to discriminate the Styles of English 


Architecture, by Thomas Hickman, 1817. 
3d edit. 1825; gives a history of Church 
Architecture in England, with a classification 
of styles, and adopts new terms, 38. 93. 

5G. Disquisition on the Church of Tcivkcsbury, 
by the Rev. R. Knight, 1818; adopts 
Dr. Milner's opinion, 93. 

57. Introduction to the Beauties of England , 
by J. N. Brewer, 1819; ascribes the 
invention of Pointed Architecture to the 
Frec-nwsons, 86 . 

58. Inquiry into the Origin of Gothic Architec- 
ture, by Rev. W. Gunn, 1819. Pointed 
Style a deviation from the classic orders, as 
practised by the later Romans, and there- 
fore denominates it Romanesque, 38. 52. 

59. Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architecture, by 
R. Lascelles, 1820. Pointed Arches 
derived from sections of the Ark ; and 
Pointed Architecture of “ Hebraic origin,” 
and “ of the very highest antiquity,” 95. 

GO. Architectura Ecclesiastica Londini, by Chas. 
Clarke, 1820; supposes Pointed Arches 
were adopted as superior to other kinds of 
arches in lofty buildings, 85. 

Gl. Tour in Normandy, by Dawson Turner, 

1820. Pointed Architecture appeared earlier 
in France than in England, 39. 97. 

G2. Historical Essays on Caen, by the Abbe de 
la Rue, 1820. Pointed and Ogee Arches 
only to be found after the 13th century, 98. 

G3. Monuments of German Architecture, by 
George Moller, 1821 . The Pointed 
Style originated in Germany, 99. 

64. Remaj'ks on Gothic Architecture, prefixed to 
Pugin's Specimens, by E. J. Willson, 

1821. In two judicious Prefaces to this 
Work, Mr. W. argues that the “ Gothic 
Style is not an English invention,” 101. 

G5. On the Application and Intent of the various 
Styles of Architecture , Quarterly Review, 
vol. xxvii. 1822. “ The Gothic Architec- 

ture, whatever its primitive elements may 
have been, was created in the northern parts 
of Europe,” 101. 

GG. Cathedrals of England, by J. Buckler, 
1822 ; approves the term English, 102. 
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CHAP. II.— AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, PROGRESS, AND CHARACTER OF ANTI ENT 
CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN BRITAIN. 


Saxon and Norman Styles or Distinctions. — 
The most antient Buildings appropriated to 
Religion, 103. Structures of the Britons, 
— Castles. — Circles, 104, 105. Romans, — 
Temple at Camaloduuum — Arthur’s Oven — 
Temple at Bath, 107. Places of Worship 
of the early Christians — noticed by Lucian — 
by Minutius Felix, 108. Christian Churches in 
the time of Constantine — at Tyre, Jerusalem, 
and Constantinople, 100. Forms and Situa- 
tions of antient Churches, by Ciampini, 111. 
Bede’s Account of British Churches — Mat- 
thew of Westminster, 11*2. S. Turner on the 
Architecture of the Saxons — Pagan Temples 
used as Churches, 113. Saxo.n Churches built 
on the Model of those of the Britons — Wicker- 
work Edifices — Timber-built Churches, 114, 
115. Somner thinks Saxon Churches were all 
of Timber, 11G. Saxon Churches mentioned 
by Bede, 117. On their Structure, by Ben- 
tliam — His opinion relative to the Porticus con- 
troverted by Wilkins, 118. Eastern Churches 
built in imitation of Basilicm, 110. Monastery 
of Weremouth built in the Roman Planner — 
Workmen brought from France to make Glass, 
1*20, 1*21. Bishop Wilfrid’s Works at Ripou 
and Hexham, 121. Roman Manner of build- 
ing, 122. Dr. Sayers thinks the Saxon 
Churches were chiefly of Wood, till about 
G58, 122. Ely Monastery built by Wilfrid 
— Croyland Abbey described, 123. Church 
of York built (741), described by Alcuin, 124. 
Parish Churches numerous in 815, 125. Regu- 
lations at the Council of Cealc-hythe — Saxon 
Architects — Ravages of the Danes in the ninth 
century — Monasteries built by King Alfred, 

125. Abbey of Ramsey built by Aihvyn, 

126. Saxon Cathedral of Canterbury, 127. 
Bell-Towers common in Roman Churches in 
the eighth century, and early use of Bells in 
Churches, 127. Saxon Architecture derived 
from the Romans — Milner confounds Saxon 
and Norman Architecture, 128. Vague opi- 
nions of King and Carter, 128. Garbett on 
the Saxon Part of Winchester Cathedral, 130 


Want of historical data, 131. No complete 
Saxon Buildings remaining, 13J. Saxon Work 
at Westminster Abbey, 132. Anglo-Norman 
Architecture in Towers, West Fronts, Arches, 
Arcades, &c. — Criterion proposed by Wilkins 
— Objected to by Millers — Opinions of Led- 
wicli and Hawkins, 133. Abbeys at Caen, 
built by William the Conqueror — Norman 
Cathedrals, Ac. built in England after the 
Conquest, 134. Characteristics of the Nor- 
man Style enumerated — Specimens, 135. 

Pointed Architecture, and its varieties. — 
Origin about 1135, 13G. Earlier incidental 
use of, 1123 — In Barfreston Tower — Change 
of Style in the Reign of Henry I. — Church of 
Malmesbury Abbey, 137. Buildwas Abbey 
Church founded in 1135, 138. Church of St. 
Cross, erected in 113G — Dunstaple Priory 
Church, 130. Advance of Pointed Style, temp. 
Henry II. — Choir, Arc. of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, erected 1174,140. Gcrvase’s Account 
of the Works, 141. Intermixture of Styles in 
part of the Temple Church, 1185 — Church in 
the Pointed Style, 1240, 142. Bishop St. 
Hugh rebuilt Lincoln Cathedral, about 1105, 

143. Bishop Lucy’s Work at Winchester, 1202, 

144. Transition from Norman to Pointed 
Style , 145. In Galilee of Durham Cathedral, 
1153 to 1105 — Henry III. reign of, period of 
fixed establishment of Pointed Style in Salis- 
bury Cathedral and Westminster Abbey Church 
—Salisbury Cathedral, erected between 1220 
and 1258, exhibits traces of the decline of the 
Norman Style, 145. Wells Cathedral, its early 
Pointed Style, about 11G5, 146, 147. West- 
minster Abbey Church, temp. Henry III. and 
Edward I. from 1245, 140. Its Columns, 
Arches, Windows, 140. Retrospect of the 
first Pointed Style, 150. Westminster Abbey 
Chapter House, 151. Ely Cathedral, West 
Towers, 153. 

Second Division of the Pointed Style, 
from accession of Edward I. to that of Richard 
II. about 105 years. — Difficulty of defining the 
varieties of this division by any phrase, 155, 
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Objections to most that have been employed 
— Milner’s opinion on this division, 155. West- 
minster Abbey Church under Edward 1. 15G. 
Sepulchral Memorials of Countess Aveline, 
1274, 157. Aymer de Valence, 1323, heater 
Shields introduced, 159. Rich Canopies, 159. 
Queen Eleanor’s Crosses, 1G0. St. Alban’s 
Ah. Ch. — Exeter Cathedral, 13G9, 1G2. Ely 
Cathedral, Prior’s Chapel and Octagon, 1G3. 
St. Mary’s Church, 1345, 1G5. St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster, 1GG. Windows, Improvements 


in, Geometrical Tracery, Arc. 1G7. Spires, 
Remarks on those of Chichester, Salisbury, 
Lichfield, and Norwich, 1G7, 1G8. 

Third Division of Pointed Style, com- 
mencement of Reign of Richard II. to Henry 
VII., 140 years. Remarks on various appella- 
tions, neither satisfactory, 1G9. Westminster 
Hall, 171. King’s College Chapel, 173. St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, 175, 17G, 177. 
Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 178, 179, 180. 
Abbey Church at Bath, 181. 


CHAP. 111. — DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS OF THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS AND PORTIONS OF 
BUILDINGS DELINEATED IN THE ACCOMPANYING PRINTS; SERVING TO DEFINE AND 
ILLUSTRATE THE PROGRESSIVE STYLES, FEATURES, AND PECULIARITIES OF CHRISTIAN 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


The Subjects of this Chapter, and the chrono- 
logical order of the arrangement of the prints, are 
already named in the preceding List of Engrav- 
ings ; to which we may point out the following 
subjects and pages in which they may be respec- 
tively found : — 

Anglo-Roman Architecture, Jewry Wall, 183. 
St. Nicholas’ Church, 184. Roman Gateway 
at Lincoln, 185. Arches in postern Gate of 
Castle, 18G. Richborough Castle — Brixworth 
Church — Tower EarPs-Barton, 193. Tower 
of Barton upon Humber, 195. Other Lin- 
colnshire Towers, 197. Crypt at Lastingham, 
1 97. Crypt of St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford, 
200. ItHey Church, 202. Castor Church 
Tower, 205. Door-way to Iladiscoe Church, 
207. Four Door-ways at Shalfleet, Hanbo- 
rough, A vebury, and Peterborough, 208. Door- 
ways to Snoring Church, and South Weald 
Church, 208. Church and Tower, St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, 209. Steyning Church, 210. 
Wimvall House, 211. Six Fonts, 212. Inter- 
lacing Arcades, 215. Church of St. Cross, 210. 
Malmesbury Abbey Church 219. — Romsey 
Church, 222. Shoreham Church, 227. Bever- 
ley Minster, 228. Salisbury Cathedral, 23t>. 
Lincoln Cathedral, 233. Dorchester Ch. 239. 
BostonTower, 241. St. Stephen’s Chapel, 242. 


Winchester Cathedral, West End, 243. St. 
Lawrence Church, and Abbot’s Tower, Eve- 
sham, 244. — Taunton Tower, 245. Specimens 
of Ten Pinnacles , 247. Four Door-waps , 248. 
Five Windows, 249. Spandrels and Pannels, ib . 
Piscinas, 250. Twenty Windows, 252. Gable 
Ends of Churches and their Windows, 254. 
Thirteen various Arches aud Columns, chrono- 
logically arranged, 255. Twenty-six Windows, 
ditto, 25G. Twelve Towers and Spif'es, ditto, 
258. 

Appendix, No. I. Alphabetical List of Archi- 
tects and Founders, pages i. to viii. 

Appendix, No. II. Chronological List of Ec- 
clesiastical Edifices, with Preface, ix. xxi. 

Appendix, No. III. Chronological List ot 
Architectural Monuments, with prefatory lie- 
marks on Monuments, xxii. xxix. and Note of 
explanation respecting Authors and Artists. 

Appendix, No. IV. List of Pulpits, xxx. 

Appendix, No. V. List of Fonts presenting 
Architectural Features, xxxi. xxxii. 

Appendix, No. VI. Stone Crosses, xxxiii.xxxiv. 

Appendix, No. VII. Architectural Dictionary, 
or Glossary of Terms, xxxv. xlix. 

Architectural Index to the Five Volumes of 
Architectural Antiquities, lix. 

Index to the present Volume, lx. 


Title Page to Vol. V . Architectural Antiquities, composed of several architect, details, descr. b x\. 
Title Page to Chronological Architecture^ containing circular windows, b xvi. 


<5ngrabctr ®ttlc pacjr* 


THE ENGRAVED TITLE PAGE 

TO 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES, VOL. V. 

Is composed of several architectural members from various buildings, and may be said to 
display a highly decorative, but heterogeneous assemblage of forms and details. In putting 
them together, I was influenced more by those feelings which loo generally govern modern 
u Gothic Architects,” of amusing the eye, than of satisfying the judgment; for here are specimens 
of different ages, different classes, and different subjects : the only reason I can assign in excuse 
is, the reader and student are presented with several correct details and members, brought into 
a small compass, each of which may be examined separately, and independently of the others. 
They are all from executed examples, and not fancied designs : — a columns , with richly 
sculptured foliated capitals. Chapter House, Salisbury Cathedral : — b b c c and d, perforated 
parapets , from Malmesbury Abbey Church, and St. George's Chapel, Windsor: — c, the three 
elaborate canopies , in the centre, is a design of Abbot Islip’s, in Westminster Abbey Church : — 
on each side of which is a canopied niche , with statue, pedestal , 8tc. from the organ screen, 
Canterbury Cathedral: — beneath them, at f are two stJ'ing course moulding s f with the Norman 
zigzag and the bulb ornaments : — g is a column , with central band and peculiar capital from 
the north transept of St. Alban’s Abbey Church : — the niche , with statue adjoining the last 
named, is from a shrine in the north aile of the choir, Peterborough Cathedral : — /, panned 
with double octo-foil mouldings, inclosing a bust, from the west front of Peterborough Cathe- 
dral : — A*, from the Charnel-House Chapel, near the west front of Norwich Cathedral : — -j, niche , 
with figure of a saint, door-way to Chapter House, Salisbury Cathedral : — m n o, columns , 
&c. from Canterbury Cathedral : — the arcade of semicircular, inclosing pointed arch mouldings, 
with the other of interlacing mouldings, are from Canterbury Cathedral : — the principal 
archway, inclosing the writing, is a door-zcai/ at the south west angle of the cloisters, Peter- 
borough Cathedral, and constitutes ail interesting example of the last semicircular with the 
first pointed styles blended in one object. The series of pateras, interlacing pannels, See. 
arranged along the bottom of the print, is from the western archway, St. Peter’s Church, 
Northampton. See Plate No. 19. 
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THE ENGRAVED TITLE PAGE 

TO 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, ETC. 

Exhibits a series of windows, mostly of the circular shape. They serve to exemplify the 
fanciful adaptation of forms and ornamental detail which the Christian Architects employed to 
decorate glazed apertures. On these subjects the inventive faculties were constantly exercised ; 
and hence every new edifice that was raised, instead of being an imitation of a former, as is 
now absurdly recommended by some dull antiquaries, was both new in construction and novel 
in design. Christian Architecture affords endless latitude to the inventive mind, and whilst it is 
susceptible of producing the greatest beauties, and the most impressive effects, from the designs 
of the man of taste and science, it is sure to convict the ignorant pretender who presumes to tritle 
with its profound powers. It is singular and lamentable to observe the great deficiency of 
modern architects in the attempts they have made to design new buildings in this style. 

The windows represented in the annexed print furnish some very beautiful patterns either for 
imitation, in the whole, or for appropriation in part. 

No. 1, from the Church of Patrixbourne, Kent, is in the gable of the east end of a building 
which contains some fine Norman work in its southern door-way. In the window here deline- 
ated, both the mnllion column and trefoil headed arch moulding are of the first pointed style. 

2. A window in the pediment of the west front of Canterbury Cathedral , of very unusual, 
if not of unique form; but its tracery mul lions are not uncommon. The nave of this church 
was raised about the year 1400, when the present window was most likely inserted. 

3. A circular window from the episcopal palace of St. David’s, erected about the year 132S, 
by Bishop Gower. 

4. The upper part and tracery of a window in the Cloister of Salisbury Cathedral , erected 
about 1250. 

5 and 13 are from the south transept of York Cathedral, in the first pointed style, and designed 
most likely about the year 1227, when part of this transept was built under the prelacy of 
Archbishop Grey. 

G. From the crypt of a building called the Charnel House Chapel, near the west front of 
Notvc'ich Cathedral: founded by Bishop Salmon, who died in 1325. 

7. From the south transept of Beverley Minster . See Plate No. 41. 

8 and 9. From the Monks Treasury, Gloucester Cathedral, of the first pointed style. 

10. From the Hospital of St. John, in Northampton, founded by Wm. St. Clere, who died, 
ll68, and very similar in design to a much larger window in the north transept of Winchester 
Cathedral. 

11. From the hall of the Bishop of Winchester's ruined Palace , on the banks of the 
Thames, Southwark, supposed to have been built by Bishop Giffard, about the year 1 107. 

12. Gable of the transept , Westminster Abbey Church, a window of square form, inclosing a 
ciicular moulding, and many enriched mu I lions, with tracery, Sec. 


n.i0 1 of (Sircjfaiunas 

IN 

THE CHRONOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE. 

ARRANGED TO EXEMPLIFY T11E SUCCESSIVE DATES AND STYLES OF THE RESPECTIVE EDIFICES. 
[The Engraved Title Pages, numbered 78 and 79, to be placed at the beginning of the Volume.] 


Specimens of ftngloA&oman ant) anglo=»>a.ron Strcljirccturc. 


No. 

1. Roman Wall at Leicester , E. and IV. sides, 

with Ulan. 

Romanic Arches, Ac. in St . Nicholas Ch . 
Leicester . 

Roman Gateway at Lincoln; a large and 
small Archway. 

Postern Tower with Romanic Arches at 
Lincoln . 

Roman Wall, with Tower, Ac. Riekboroitgh. 

2. Brixworth Ch. : — Plan, Elevation of N. 

side, and Details, shewing Romanic 
Arches, Ac. [The tower is shewn in 


No. 

Plate of Towers, Nos. 85, 8G ; and one 
of t lie Arches of the nave is given in 
Plate of Arches, Nos. 81, 82.] 

8. Earl’s-Barton Ch.: — View of the Tower. 

4. Ditto : — Details of Arches, and Pillars. [Idle 

Doorway to the Church is of later date.] 

5. Barton-upon-Humber : — View of the 

Tower, and Details, with parts from Bar- 
neck Tower. 

G. Lastingham Cii.: — View of the Crypt. 
[Plan in Plate of Plans, No. 80.] 


orman, Circular ^rplc. 


7. View of the Crypt, at St. Peter’s in the 

East, Oxford. [Plan of ditto in No. 80.] 

8. Iffley Ch. : — Plan, with Plans of Parts. 

9. Ditto : — West Front and Plan. 

10. Ditto: — Western Doorway. 

11. Ditto : — Southern Doorw ay. 

12. Ditto : — Sculptured Capitals. 

13. Ditto: — View's of the Ch. from S.W. and N.E. 

14. Castle Rising -.—West End of the Ch. 

15. Castor Ch. : — View of the Tower. 

1G. FIadiscoe Ch. — D oorway, with Niche and 
Statue. 

17. Ancient Doorways, from Shalfleet Ch., Han- 
borough Ch., Peterborough Cloisters, and 
Avebury Ch. 


18. Doorways to Little Snoring Ch. and 

South Weald Ch. 

19. St. Peter’s Ch. Northampton : — Tower 

and Details. 

20. Ditto : — Interior View of the Ch. 

21. Ditto: — Nine Capitals, Ac. [The Ground 

Plan is given in Plate of Plans, No. 
80.] 

22. Steyning Ch.: — Eleven of one Compart- 

ment, Interior and Exterior. 

23. Ditto: — Plan, Details, Windows, Door, 

Capitals, Ac. 

24. Ditto : — Eight Capitals and a Base. 

25. Wi N w al House:— V iew and Plans. 
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2G. Specimens of Six Fonts at Winchester, 
East Meon, Canterbury, Castle Rising, 
Lullington, and Avington. 

27. Specimens of Interlacing Arches, from 

Malmesbury Ab. Ch., Norwich Cath., 
St. John’s Ch. Devizes, Wenlock Priory 
Chapter House, and Ch. of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury. 

28. St. Cross Ch.: — Elevation of the E. End. 

29. Ditto: — Section of ditto, with Plan. 


3D. St. Cross Ch. : — Elevation of Window, Ex- 
terior and Interior, and Plans. 

31. Ditto: — View of the Interior from S. Aile, 

looking N. E. 

32. Ditto :—View of the Nave and Ailes. 

33. Malmesbury Ab. Ch.:— Elevation of the 

great Arch to S. Porch. 

34. Ditto : — One Division of Nave, and Parts at 

large. 

35. RomseyCh.: — Two Compartments, Inte- 

rior, S. side of Nave. 


LIST OF ENGRAVINGS 


N< 

3G. Hornsey Ch.: — Elevation of Part of Interior 
of S. Transept. 

87. Ditto : — View of the E. End, Interior. 

88. Ditto : — View of the XV. End, Interior. 

39. Ditto: — Elevation of XV. End, Ext. and 

Plan. Ground Plan, in Plate of Plans, 
No. 80. 

40. Shoreham Ch.: — Elevation of Arches, 

Interior, with Detail. 

41. Beverley Minster: — S. Transept and 

Plan. 

4*2. Ditto : — Compartment, Interior and Exte- 
rior, of small Transept. 

44. Ditto : — Architectural Details. 

44. Ditto : — Compartment of Nave. 

4*3. Ditto : — View of E. End, Exterior. 

4G. Salisbury Cathedral: — View of E. 

End of Choir, Audley Chapel, Ac. 

47. Ditto : — View, from N. to S., small Transept. 


No. 

48. Salisbury Cathedral : — Bishop Bridport’s 

Monument. 

49. Ditto: — View, looking into the Chap. Ho. 

50. Lincoln Cathedral: — Part of Tower 

and Gable, XV. End. 

51. Lincoln Cathedral : — View of the Western 

Towers, tVe. 

52. Ditto: — Central Gable at XV. End, with 

Pinnacles, at large. 

53. Ditto : — Compartment of Nave, Ext. and Int. 

54. Ditto : — Compartment and Details of Chap- 

ter House. 

55. Ditto : — Half Elevation, and Half Section of 

Central Tower, See. 

5G. Ditto : — Compartments of Nave and Choir. 

57. Ditto : — Elevation of E. End, Exterior. 

58. Ditto : — Section of ditto, Interior. 

59. Ditto : — Section and Plan of S. Transept. 
GO. Ditto : — View of the Central Tower. 


fecconiJ anti 3Dftfafon0 of J&omtcb 


GL. Dorchester Ch. : — S. Window of Chance! 
and Details. 

G2. Ditto : — N. Window of ditto, and Details. 
G3. Ditto: — East Windows, ditto. 

GL Boston Tower: — N. W. View. 

05. Ditto: — Seetion and Plans. 

GG. St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster: — 
Three Compartments, with Ornaments. 


G7. Winchester Cathedral W. End of 
Nave, Interior. 

G8. St. Lawrence Ch. Evesham : — E. End, 
Exterior. 

G9. Abbot’s Tower, Evesham. 

70. Tower of St. Mary Magdalen Ch. Taun- 
ton. 


£t?i0eellancoutf fepccimcntf. 


71. Specimens of Ten Pinnacles, fromSt.Pe- 

ter’s Ch. Oxford, from Boehester, Peter- 
borough, and Salisbury Cathedrals. 

72. Four Doorways, from Little Maplestead 

Ch. — Bomsey Ch. — St. Nicholas Chapel, 
Lynn, — and Magdalen Chapel, Oxford. 

73. Windows: — Two from Canterbury Catii., 

One from E. Dereham Ch., One from 
Wellingborough Ch., and One from Mer- 
ton College, Chapel, Oxford. 

74. Specimens of Six Spandrels and Six Pan- 

NELS. 

75. Eight Piscinas, from St. Cross Ch. Salis- 

bury Cath., Trinity Ch. Coveutry; St. 
Alban’s Ch., Barneek Ch., Dorchester 
Ch., Cobham Ch., and Norwieh Cath. 
7G. Twenty various Windows. 

77. Windows and E. Ends of Churches: — 
1. Elevation of E. End of Castle Heding- 
ham Ch. Essex. 2. Interior of ditto. 3. Part 


of Chiekester Cath . Ch. 4. St. Bartholo- 
mew's Ch. Sandwich. 5. Culhurne Ch. Isle 
of Wight ; and, G. Ch. of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury. 

78. Specimens of Doorways, Niches, Cano- 

pies, Columns, String-courses, Pateras, 
cVe.from different Buildings. [Title to Vol. 
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Architectural excellence consists in the judicious and skilful adaptation 
of an edifice to its specific destination, and in the tasteful and appropriate 
display of its interior and exterior ornaments. Every building of magni- 
tude should be distinguished by decisive and positive marks of its purport. 
The church, the castle, the mansion, the gaol, the bridge, the temple, the 
town-hall, &c. should each have its apposite characteristic forms and fea- 
tures. The antient Greeks and Romans, we have reason to believe, were 
attentive to this principle : and the architects of the middle ages, though 
unrestrained by the rules and orders of their classical predecessors, very 
generally made a specific distinction between the edifice intended for religi- 
ous worship and ceremonies, and that appropriated for habitation. It is 
true that we know but very little of the styles and characters of the houses 
of the Anglo-Saxons, or Anglo-Normans ; but we have a variety of evidence 
as to their ecclesiastical structures. These indeed seem to have engaged 
the chief attention of their men of science ; for religious discipline and 
ceremonies were the primary pursuits of civil society. A critical know- 
ledge of any particular class of antient buildings can only be derived 
from an investigation of the history of the people to whom it belonged, and 
by an acquaintance with the manners and customs of that people. This 
inquiry must be replete with amusement and instruction, if pursued w ith a 
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single and underrating determination to ascertain truth : but when employed 
in the cause of theory, superstition, or any sectarian dogma, it is repugnant 
to reason, and hostile to good sense. The stately colonade and decorated 
frieze of a Grecian temple, or the rude and ponderous circles of Drnidical 
art, can only be properly appreciated and understood by those who have 
diligently and scrupulously analyzed the history of the refined people who 
elevated the former to excite our admiration, or of the mysterious beings 
who reared the enormous masses of the latter to awaken our awe and 
astonishment. 

The ecclesiastical edifices of Great Britain, and of Europe, are alike 
interesting to the antiquary and to the artist; for they afford permanent 
evidences of the progressive changes and improvements in an important 
branch of art; and also show the power and influence of religion on man- 
kind. They tend likewise to indicate the march of civilization, and to 
exemplify many of the customs, manners, and pursuits of the people. 
Without occupying our pages with theories and controversies, many of 
which display more of the ingenuity than the good sense of the writers; 
— without diverging into the regions of romance, or placing much credit in 
the fictions of old monkish chroniclers, with their irrational intervention of 
miraculous agency, we shall have ample materials for an extensive essay on 
the subject now under notice. The greatest difficulty indeed will be to 
concentrate the scattered rays of fact and probability into a clear and vivid 
focus, and to separate the reasonable and genuine from the improbable 
and the false. 

The ensuing narrative will he founded on the best and most approved 
authorities; and in no instance will implicit credit be given to any single 
writer, when others of equal credibility can be found, either to confirm or 
strengthen the most rational evidence. It will also be regulated by a very 
scrupulous attention to names, dates, and passages referred to: and with 
a ceaseless endeavour to give ihe letter as well as the spirit of the cita- 
tions adduced. 

The immense number and great variety of religious edifices that were 
raised in England between the fifth and fifteenth centuries, serve in a ma- 
terial degree to characterize the people. The history of religion and of 
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scieuce in our country we shall therefore find to be intimately blended. 
It presents in its long and eventful course an amazing variety of doc- 
trines, creeds, opinions, establishments, usurpations, and revolutions, 
which, pitiable or ridiculous as many of them may appear, when separately 
considered, yet harmonize in retrospection, into a general display of the 
gradual, but slow improvement of the human mind. 

With this review the history of ecclesiastical architecture is inseparably 
connected ; for it originated with the religion which united so many in- 
stitutions; it accommodated, at different periods, and in various forms, 
many successive establishments; it was created and raised by the pre- 
judices of one age; increased and improved by the zeal and craft of ano- 
ther; and spoiled and mutilated by the fanaticism of a third. 

As a necessary preliminary to the succeeding chapters illustrative of 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, it has been considered useful and essentially 
necessary to lay before the reader a concise account of the origin, progress, 
and effects of the religion to which that architecture was devoted, the par- 
ticular institutions which occasioned its successive improvement, and 'the 
customs, rites, aud economy to which the whole was adapted. * 

In estimating the benefits produced by the introduction of the Christian 
religion into Britain, we are not so much to regard the immediate effects of 
that event, as the foundation thereby laid for the moral amelioration of 
subsequent ages. For many centuries, its advantages were slowly un- 
folded ; yet in spite of the impediments created by priestcraft aud super- 
stition, its humanizing influence progressively prevailed; until the reforma- 
tion, at length, more fully developed the purity of those doctrines which 
yet remain unknown to a large portion of maukind, and are but imper- 
fectly understood by the remainder. In this age and country, we seldom 
mistake credulity for faith, or allow' to mere corporeal austerities and mor- 
tifications that veneration which is due to superior virtue, — the infallible and 
only mark of genuine piety'. We are therefore enabled at the present day 
to appreciate the current stories of the purity and simplicity of morals and 
worship among the primitive British Christians, which existed only in the 
imagination of enthusiastic writers of subsequent ages. When ignorant men 
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engage in divine contemplations, they fall inevitably into superstition; they 
behold in the Deity, only a tyrant, delighting in the miseries and privations of 
his subjects ; they imagine his laws framed purposely for the condemnation 
of his creatures, and they seek to appease him by various sacrifices, which 
differ in barbarity according to the manners and customs of different so- 
cieties. Human victims form the horrid propitiation of some worshippers; 
while others seek to appease heaven by the slaughter of sheep and oxen. 
Cruel and unnatural torments, self-inflicted, and the renunciation of every 
earthly blessing, are by another species of fanatics considered the most 
certain means of averting divine wrath. 

Thus, whether the sanguinary demon Superstition immolates his victims 
at the altars of Moloch, of Diana, or of Woden, — of the idols of the 
South Seas, or the monsters of Indian mythology, — whether he condemns 
the wretched oriental ascetic to brutalizing penances, or debars the Roman 
Catholic votary from the enjoyment of natural affections, and the endear- 
ing relations of humanity, — the eye of philosophy detects in all these 
various disguises the same irrational and absurd principles; and the bene- 
volent heart cannot but lament their influence over the great mass of 
mankind. 

Such are the sentiments with which the author undertakes a cursory 
view of the establishment, progress, and influence of religion in this coun- 
try. He will therefore evince little veneration for institutions founded in 
the name, and not in the spirit of Christianity; little respect for the ignorant 
credulity, miscalled faith, of savages ; and still less for the assumed 
sanctity of those antient devotees whose useless and disgusting penances, 
absurd mortifications, and impudent impostures, occupy so considerable a 
part of our old legends. But while, in endeavouring to elicit truth, we 
are obliged to censure systems and establishments, let us remember that 
the conscientious adherents to faulty institutions are not always to be in- 
cluded in the censure due to their authors. It is necessary to distinguish 
between the profession and its votaries. Monachism is not calculated to 
increase genuine piety, yet many monks have been pious. Every ordi- 
nance of superstition is baneful to the human mind, as calculated to cramp 
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its energies, and pervert its powers; yet superstitions persons often per- 
form benevolent and honorable actions. Our Roman Catholic brethren, it 
is generally believed, entertain erroneous opinions of the head of their 
church, and of his attributes ; and these errors produce a multitude of 
others : yet they agree with the Protestants in many essential practical 
points of religion, and it is probable, that if ecclesiastical interests, of a 
temporal nature, were not involved in such errors, their doctrines would 
not long continue to differ from those of the Church of England. 

ft is not proposed in the present inquiry to investigate the Druidieal 
superstition of our British ancestors, or the fabulous mythology of their 
Roman conquerors; both gradually yielded to the mild influence of Chris- 
tianity in the course of the century succeeding the termination of our 
Saviour’s mission. Whether the Britons originally received the gospel from 
St. Peter, St. Paul, Joseph of Arimathea, or from the family of Caractacns, 
we shall not attempt to ascertain ; since the best evidence is unsatisfactory, 
and the decision unimportant. It is however certain that Christianity had 
made considerable progress in this country, A. D. 303, when it received a 
check from the hostility of the Emperor Diocletian and his colleagues in the 
imperial dignity. Perhaps little credit is due to the legends which record 
the sufferings of the British martyrs on that occasion, because these stories 
are full of extravagant improbabilities ; yet it is likely that some persons 
suffered death in Britain, on account of professing the Christian reli- 
gion, or for their opposition to the heathens, during the two years in 
which this persecution raged throughout the western provinces of the 
empire. St. Alban and St. Amphibalus, with two persons named Julius 
and Aaron, are particularized among the sufferers, in the writings, mis- 
called histories, of Bede, and Geoffry of Monmouth. But these sanguinary 
proceedings ceased, in the provinces subject to Constantius, immediately 
on his elevation to the dignity of Augustus; and it was reserved for his 
son, Constantine, to establish the Christian faith as the religion of the 
Roman empire. At the synod of Arles, A. D. 314, which was held a few 
years after the cessation of the persecution, three British bishops attended, 
viz. Ivor, or Eborins, of York; Restitutes, of London; and Adelfius, da 
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civitate colonia Londinensium, supposed to be Caerleon*. British bishops 
also attended at the councils of Nice, Sardica, and Arminium 2 . The Arian 
and Pelagian heresies, during the fourth and part of the fifth centuries, 
successively filled the Christian world with contention ; and Britain had 
her share in the disasters consequent on that dispute. 

In the year 450 , the ravages of the Scots and Piets, no longer restrained 
by the valour of the Roman forces, who had abandoned the British pro- 
vince, obliged the Britons to resort to the Saxons for assistance. Those 
warlike confederates soon established themselves in the northern part of 
the island ; and subsequent animosities induced them to turn their arms 
against the Britons themselves. A series of wars ensued, which continued 
to devastate the country for upwards of an hundred years, and at length 
terminated in the establishment of the seven or eisrlit An<jlo-Saxon kins:- 
doins, and the retreat of the Britons into Wales and into Cornwall. 

The Saxons were a race of idolators, ferocious, perfidious, and igno- 
rant; and their conquests entirely changed the aspect of Britain. Many 
Christian priests were murdered at their respective altars; their monas- 
teries were destroyed 3 ; and the blood-stained sacrifices of the imaginary 
Saxon deities superseded the sacred rites of the Christian religion, of 
which, for many years, scarcely a vestige was to be traced in the conquered 
dominions of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The ambitious Roman pontiff, Gregory I., was destined to effect the 
introduction of the Gospel among these savage conquerors. This pope 
had vainly endeavoured to reduce to his sway the British and Irish 
Christians, but they strenuously maintained their independence, and re- 
sisted his mandate, which required conformity to the Romish Church in 
several points of discipline 4 . 

The primitive Christian churches, established by the apostles, were inde- 

1 Stillingfleet’s Origines Britannica, p. 74. Hales “On the Origin and Purity of the primi- 
tive Church of the Britisli Isles/’ p. 100. 

2 Collier’s Eccl. Hist. vol. i. pp. 28—37. 

3 Bede’s Eccl. Hist, book i. c. 15. 

4 Hales “ On the Origin, &c. of the British Church,” ut sup. p. 210, 211. 
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pendent of each other, and governed by their respective ecclesiastical con- 
stitutions. The four first general councils confirmed this equality and inde- 
pendence ; allowing only to the see of Rome, as the antient metropolis of 
the Roman empire, a precedence of rank, as “ prima inter pares,” first 
among equals. On this account some learned writers have endeavoured to 
prove, that the British church was founded by one of the apostles, and was 
consequently one of the primitive churches 3 . But the independence of 
the British church depends on principles of national policy, and the 
apostles neither had nor pretended to any power of establishing permanent 
local dignities or authorities. As a province of the Roman empire, Britain 
certainly became, in fact, subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome in 378, when Pope Damasus I. obtained from the 
Emperors Gratian and Valentinian a grant of patriarchal jurisdiction 
over the whole western church®; and several of the pope’s decretal 
epistles to the churches of lllyricum, Gaul, Spain, Britain, and Africa, 
about this period, are cited by Sir Isaac Newton in his “ Observations on 
the Prophecies of Daniel .” (c. viii.) A few’ years afterwards, Britain was 
emancipated from the temporal yoke of Rome ; and consequently became 
free from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction to which she had been subjected 
by the authority of the Roman government. But Gregory the Great con- 
ceived the design of regaining the influence which his predecessors had 
lost through the misfortunes of the Roman empire. He considered the 
conversion of the idolatrous Anglo-Saxons to be an object of the first im- 
portance, not only on their own account, but because their subjection to his 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction was likely to contribute effectually to the esta- 
blishment of the papal authority over the refractory British and Irish 
churches: and this, in fact, was the result. A favourable opportunity was 
afforded for attempting the enterprise by the marriage of iEthelbyriht, or 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, with a Christian princess, Bertha, the daughter 
of Charibert, king of Paris. Augustine the monk w'as selected by 

5 Si illin "fleet’s Origines Brilannic:e, pp. 87 — 45. 

6 Hales On ike Origin, & c. nt sup. See also MosheinTs Eccles. Hist. vol. i. p, 287. Edit. 1774. 
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Gregory for the mission, anti he proceeded to the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of 
Kent, A. D. 597, where, through the mediation of the queen, King 
Ethelbert was induced to listen to his arguments, and eventually to adopt 
the faith he preached; and the royal example was speedily followed by 
great multitudes of the people of Kent 7 . But Augustine was less suc- 
cessful in hi* attempt to subjugate the British Christians to the jurisdiction 
of the Roman see. Iiis authority was peremptorily rejected ; and in the 
anguish of disappointed zeal, he threatened the British prelates that the 
Saxons should prove the ministers of their destruction. It is suspected, 
that, like other ill boding prophets, he did all in his power to produce the 
fulfilment of his predictions ; for they were accidentally verified about 
eight years after his death: when about twelve hundred British monks of 
Bangor were massacred by the Northumbrians at the battle of Chester 8 . 

In the conversion of Kent, Augustine boasted that he had been assisted 
by miracles; and Gregory in his letters countenanced the imposture 9 * . 
The gross and superstitious notions of both appear too obviously in the 
inquiries and instructions preserved by Bede, which ought to convince 
every disinterested reader that their doctrines were far from Christian, — 
that they were more conversant with the ceremonies than the substance of 
religion ; and that their morals, however preferable to those of the Saxons, 
were far removed from Christian perfection 70 . 

To facilitate his great object, the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
faith among the Saxon conquerors of England, Gregory adapted his instruc- 
tions to the idolatrous habits of his intended converts; by allowing them 
to sacrifice and perform many other superstitious ceremonies as before, but 
changing the object of their worship 11 . To his pontificate are to be 
ascribed the chief abuses of the Roman church; all which maybe traced 
to a scheme for extending ecclesiastical influence. Hence, in the liturgy, 


7 Bede’s Ecei. I list. Book i. c. 2G. 

8 lb. Book ii. e. 2. Slillingfleefs Origines Rrilanniea?, p. 350. 

9 Bede’s Ecd. Ilisl. Book i. c. 31. 

lb. Book i. e. 27. See t he Bill and Otli questions and answers. 

11 Gregory’s Letter to Mellilus. Bede’s Ecd. [list. Book i. c. 30. 
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or ritual composed by this pope for the use of the Latin church, we find 
the doctrine of purgatory is made an article of faith ; anti the invocation 
of saints and angels, the veneration of relies, masses for the living and the 
dead, the use of images in churches, lustrations of holy water, abstinence 
from meat, milk, and eggs on fast days, were all inculcated 19 ; a list of 
abominations, or silly ceremonies, from which we may easily perceive what 
sort of Christianity was taught to the Saxons. 

Several ecclesiastics were sent by the pope to the assistance of Augus- 
tine, whom he invested with the archiepiseopal dignity, and fixed his see at 
Canterbury. Among these were Mellitus, Justus, Paulinus, and Rufinia- 
nus 13 . Mellitus and Justus were subsequently ordained by the archbishop ; 
the former was commissioned to preach to the East Saxons, then governed 
by Seberht, as viceroy under the king of Kent; he founded the episcopal 
see of London, where King Ethelbert built the church of St. Paul' 4 . 
Justus became bishop of Rochester in Kent. Paulinus undertook the 
conversion of the extensive population of Northumbria, and the marriage 
of Edwin, king of that nation, with the daughter of the king of Kent, 
afforded him an opportunity to effect his object. He accordingly 
preached in Northumbria with considerable success, and founded the see 
of York, where Edwin built a church ,5 . But his success was interrupted 
by the conquest of the Mercians and Britons, who ravaged Northumbria, 
killed King Edwin in battle, and almost depopulated the country. Pan- 
linns, with the Northumbrian queen, tied to Rochester, of which see he 
became bishop, and died there 16 . Idolatry then prevailed again in Nor- 
thumbria for a short period, but it was extirpated by the efforts of King 
Oswald, assisted by Bishop Aidan, a Scottish monk, to whom the king 
granted an episcopal see in the Isle of Lindisfarne. This preacher was a 
monk of Icolmkill in the Hebrides, where was the chief monastery of the 
Northern Scots and Piets 17 . King Oswald was also instrumental in dif- 


11 Gregorian Liturgy. * 5 Bede's Eccl. Hist, book i. c. 20. 14 lb. book ii. c. 3. 

lS See “The History and Authpiities of the Metropolitical Chinch ot York,” p. 12. where this 
subject is fully explained. 

,6 Bede’s Eccl. Hist, book ii. c. 20. 


17 lb. book iii. e. 3. 
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fusing the faith among the West Saxons; whose first bishop, Biriuus, was a 
missionary sent by Pope Honorius I. who established at Dorchester, in 
Oxfordshire, an episcopal see, which was afterwards removed to Lincoln 18 . 

The Middle Angles were some years afterwards converted by means of 
the marriage of Peada their prince, son of Penda, king of Mercia, with the 
daughter of Oswy, king of Northumberland. Four priests were employed 
in this conversion, Cedda, Adda, Betti, and Diuma. Mercia was governed 
by King Penda, who, being slain in battle by Oswy, the conqueror and his 
son-in-law seized the Mercian dominions, and appointed Diuma bishop of 
those provinces, as well as of the Middle Angles 19 . Ilence originated the 
see of Lichfield and Coventry. Bishop Ceadda, the fourth Mercian bishop 
in succession from Diuma, established his see at Lichfield 20 . The South 
Saxons, and inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, were converted towards the 
close of the seventh century by Wilf rid, who founded the see of Chichester 21 . 

The district subjected to each bishop’s authority was originally called 
his parish 22 . Ilis church was generally the only one in the district, and 
from thence he dispatched itinerant preachers into the surrounding coun- 
try 23 . But Theodore, whom Pope Vitalian appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury, not only effected the division of the great bishoprics into 
several diocesses, but introduced the subdivision of each diocess into pa- 
rishes, about the year 004. The churches of the bishops then began to be 
distinguished by the title of cathedral, from cathedra, the episcopal chair or 
throne in those churches. The great diocess of Mercia was, in consequence 
of the exertions of this eminent prelate, divided into the several bishoprics 
of Hereford, Lincoln, Sidnacester, Lichfield, Leicester, and Worcester 2 \ 
Four bishoprics were created out of that of York, but they were afterwards 
reunited into one diocess. The thanes and great proprietors were in- 
duced to erect and endow churches within their respective domains, but re- 
tained the patronage, and thus instituted parish churches. As many of these 

,s Bede's Ecd. Hist, book iii. c. 7. 

19 lb. c. 21 . See also “The History, Arc. of Lichfield Cathedral*” 4to. 1820. 

50 Bede, book iv. e. 3. 3f lb. book iv. c. 13, 1(>. 22 Warton’s Anglia Sacra, pars i. p. 427. 

33 Lingard's Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. 05. 

34 Warton’s Anglia Sacra, pars i. p. 425. 
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parishes were however very extensive, oratories were subsequently erected 
for the accommodation of the more distant inhabitants, many of which 
obtained, in process of time, parochial privileges 55 . 

Having thus described the introduction of the Christian religion into 
England, and noticed the cathedral and parochial churches as established 
by its ministers, it will be next expedient to inquire into the constitution 
of the church, and give some account of the distinctions which prevailed 
among those officers who were devoted to its service. 

The primitive Christians applied the term Clerici, clergy, to all persons 
who were publicly employed in the church; and consequently bishops, 
priests, and deacons, were at first so denominated. Butin the third century 
the inferior orders of sub-deacons, acolythists, readers, &c. were instituted, 
and the clerical title was then extended to those orders 56 . From the Greek 
word (cai'ov, signifying the roll or catalogue of the church, wherein the 
names of the ecclesiastics were registered, the clergy were also denomi- 
nated Cauonici, or canons. Many of these resided with their respective 
bishops in buildings contiguous to their cathedrals, which were frequently 
denominated, in the incorrect language of the times, monasteries 57 . The 
clergy were employed in the celebration of the divine offices, or service, 
and in the education of such youth as were designed for the choir. But 
some canons having assembled in convents, and subjected themselves 
to certain rules framed by Augustine for the government of such societies, 
obtained the name of regular canons; while (he rest of the clergy were dis- 
tinguished by the epithet of secular. 

In the primitive ages of the church, Monks** were considered as laymen. 
Previously to the Saxon conversion, they had been admitted to orders for 
the purpose of performing divine service in their own monasteries; and 

25 Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, p. GG. Carte's General History of 
England, vol. i. p. 242, 243. 

26 Origines EcclesiasLicae. Bingham’s Works, vol. i. p. 13. 

27 Monasterium originally meant the habitation of a monk or monks; but Mas afteruards 
occasionally used for a convent of canons. Du Cange. 

28 From (.lovayos, monachus, solitary. 
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from this commencement they advanced their pretensions gradually until 
they engrossed almost all ecclesiastical preferments and spiritual influence. 
The profession of monachism originated in the ascetic system, but differed 
from it in several important particulars. The ascetics lived in solitude: — 
their austerities were voluntary, and they were always at liberty to abandon 
their miserable way of living. But the monks, who succeeded them, were 
collected into societies, bound by irrevocable vows, and governed accord- 
ing to specific rules 29 . The first community of monks is said to have been 
established by St. Anthony, about the middle of the fourth century. In a 
deserted part of Upper Egypt he resided for a time in solitude, but after- 
wards collected a number of persons around him, to live in the practice of 
religious observances and manual labour. It does not appear that any 
written regulations were composed for their guidance; but at a subsequent 
period Pachomius became the author of a rule for the monastic profession; 
and many other orders were afterwards instituted. Among the early Eng- 
lish monasteries, we read of the rules of St. Gregory, St. Columba, an 
Irish monk, and of others; but the Benedictine order, introduced by the 
celebrated Wilfrid, about the middle of the seventh century, quickly 
superseded all the other orders. Its chief peculiarity was that of allowing 
to the brethren of every monastery, the right of choosing their own abbot, 
while in other orders the abbot was appointed by the bishop of the dio- 
cess. In a subsequent part of the present volume we shall endeavour to 
point out the origin and principal distinctions of the different monastic 
orders which have existed in this country. Three indispensable conditions 
were common to all these institutions: viz. an implicit obedience to the 
commands of superiors; a renunciation of private property; and, above 
all, celibacy. Nuns were subject to similar regulations, and bound by 
similar vows. 

Between the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity, and the Norman 
conquest, several causes contributed to increase the number of monas- 
teries, monks, and nuns. The foundation and endowment of these houses 


29 Origines Eccles. ut sup. p. 240, 24o, 240. 
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was generally intended to secure the prayers of the persons maintained 
by the establishment, for the soul of the founder, or donor. According to 
the canons of the church, many individuals incurred such accumulated 
debts of penance, that, although their offences were redeemable by prayers, 
masses, and repetitions of psalms, the utmost efforts of human diligence 
could not have procured the necessary expiation in the most protracted 
duration of life; but by inculcating the efficacy of vicarious atonements, 
the church extended the comfortable assurance, to wealthy sinners, that by 
founding, or making donations to monasteries, they might hire the assistance 
of religions fraternities, by whose united labours their souls would be 
released from the lengthened pangs of purgatory. Blit many of these esta- 
blishments originated in views of mere temporal interest. The exemption 
of the lands of the religions from the services incident to the possessions of 
the laity induced many laymen to found and endow monasteries, of which 
they became themselves the abbots, without relinquishing the comforts or 
dignities of civil life; since we learn from Bede, that their wives lived with 
them in the monasteries, and that they enjoyed high offices in the state. 

From the first introduction of Christianity into England, its ministers 
were munificently rewarded for the benefits which they dispensed. Au- 
gustine himself obtained from the King of Kent a grant of the city of 
Canterbury, with its dependencies. In the succeeding ages, the Saxon 
princes and thanes were continually making donations of lands and goods 
to the church. Civil jurisdiction, a productive source of revenue, was 
expressed or implied in many of these grants. The avaricious ecclesias- 
tics were not contented with the spontaneous offerings of their flocks, but 
exhorted, persuaded, and terrified their ignorant and credulous hearers 
until they obtained from them a very considerable part of their property. 
The dying were taught to purchase the prayers of the church, and to 
seek atonement for their sins by donations to its ministers and to the poor, 
for the latter of whom the clergy were trustees. The penitent and devout 
evinced their pious sentiments by voluntary oblations of goods and pro- 
visions. The principal source, however, of ecclesiastical revenue was 
tithes, which were rigorously levied, not only from the produce of the 
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earth, but on every species of annual produce, including the profits of 
merchandise and of military service 30 . Under the names of plough-alms, 
kirk-shot, soul-shot, and lcot-shot, other contributions towards the support 
of the clergy, the repairs of their buildings, and the expenses of religious 
ceremonies constantly exercised the piety of the faithful at home; while 
the Rome-scot, Peter-pence, or royal alms, granted by Ofla, King of Mer- 
cia, and confirmed by Alfred, the pilgrimages of the Saxon nobles to 
Rome, and to other foreign churches distinguished by the possession of 
celebrated relics, with their prodigal donations of gold, jewels, and even 
land, to foreign ecclesiastics, evinced not only the superstition of the 
times, but the gross political ignorance which prevailed. 

While we remember that a portion of the revenues of the church was 
intended for, and appropriated to the poor, for whom no legal provision 
then existed, it is at the same time necessary to consider, that the really 
helpless poor (the legitimate objects of charity) were not numerous in 
this country, until manufactures had diverted the energies of the la- 
bourer to pursuits, which, unlike agriculture, are liable to sudden inter- 
ruptions from external circumstances, and often cease, unexpectedly, 
to require or reward his exertions. 

The privilege of sanctuary, by which the church protected offenders 
from the pursuit of justice; and the peace of the church, by which she 
claimed jurisdiction over offences committed on holidays, were artful imi- 
tations of the right of sanctuary belonging to the royal palaces, and pax 
regis, or king’s peace, an attribute of monarchical government. Roth 
these were mere encroachments on civil institutions, and originated in 
cupidity and ambition. Another important source of ecclesiastical profit 
was the interment of the dead in the churches and monasteries, a fa- 
vour which the laity were taught to consider as most valuable, and to 
purchase at an extravagant rate. The pecuniary fines by which the 
church allowed the penances imposed by her to be redeemed, and the 
custom of hiring the religions to assist rich penitents in performing their 
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penances, the invocation of saints, the veneration of relics, crosses, images, 
and pictures, were, among other gross superstitions, introduced by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and entailed on their descendants. 

The unnatural and superstitious profession of celibacy, imposed at first 
on the higher orders of the clergy, and afterwards extended by the Roman 
church to the whole body of regulars, was calculated to detach them from 
national and domestic connexions, and to make them the blind and implicit 
agents of papal avarice and ambition 31 . The secular priests, however, 
continually violated this restriction ; but the rules of monachism, when 
strictly enforced, being effectually calculated to exclude its votaries from 
such indulgences, were considered a most powerful engine of the Roman 
power, and every exertion was therefore made to establish and increase 
the influence of monks, and to secure their predominance over the secular 
clergy. But the destructive and appalling ravages of the Danes produced 
great alterations in the state of the Anglo-Saxon church ; most of the monks 
and priests were massacred by these marauders, married clerks were 
ordained in consequence of the diminution of the numbers of the clergy, 
and monachism became nearly extinct 32 . 

The Danes first landed on the Northumbrian coast in 793, when they 
committed the most, barbarous devastations : for above seventy years they 
continued to invade, to waste, and depopulate the Anglo-Saxon territories; 
and the monasteries, enriched with ornaments, utensils, and votive offerings 
of great value, were particularly attractive to their rapacity. Many of 
these consecrated piles were reduced to ashes, and their inhabitants 
slaughtered, without regard to age, sex, or profession. At length the suc- 
cesses of Alfred finally delivered his country from this terrific scourge. 
But the destruction of the monks and priests, the naturalization of great 
numbers of the Danes, and, above all, the long continuance of scenes of 
rapine and war, had produced a general state of iguorance, and neglect of 

31 The piety and morality of the clergy, of the reformed churches in general, afford the most 
effectual refutation of all the arguments or assertions of the Roman Catholic writers in favour of 
the celibacy of the clergy. 

3S Oshern. de Vita S. Dunslani. Angl. Sacra, pars ii. p. 01. 
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religious service. Alfred applied himself with considerable success to 
remedy these evils ; but the state of the church was, under his reign, by 
no means satisfactory to the Roman see. 

In the reign of Athelstan, the bold and artful monk, Dunstan, first com- 
menced his public career. He was the favourite of Edmund, and minister 
of Ed red, the succeeding prince, and aspired at becoming the master of 
the next king, Edwy. Superior influence, however, baffled his schemes, and 
lie fled from the indignation of his insulted monarch, who, in his resent- 
ment, expelled the rest of the monks from their monasteries 33 . Recalled by 
the superstitious Edgar, the successor of Edwy, Dunstan obtained succes- 
sively the bishoprics of Worcester and London, and at length the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury. In the latter station he exerted his powerful 
influence not only to restore, but to increase monachism, by ejecting the 
canons from the clerical monasteries, and filling them with Benedictine 
monks; which violent measures were at length by force and artifice 
almost universally effected. It was the boast of Edgar, that, during the 
first six years of his reign, he had peopled no less than forty-seven monas- 
teries with monks 34 . 

The predominance of monachism was further secured by a power ob- 
tained by Dunstan, enabling the monks to vote for persons of the mo- 
nastic order, in the election of bishops. 

But the secular clergy did not tamely submit to be deprived of marriage 
and female society, the ostensible objects of the indignation of their 
monkish tyrants. Insurrection and civil war were produced by their dis- 
contents and disputes; but at a numerous meeting of the disputants, for 
the purpose of debating the subject at Caine, the floor of the house, in 
which the people were assembled, gave way, and Dunstan and his party 
alone escaped unhurt, which circumstance decided the question 35 . “ The 
clergy desisted from a contest, in which they believed that both God and 
man were their adversaries.” Such is the language of a modern Romish 

33 Osbern, ut sup. p. 105. Collier's Eccles. Ilisl. vol. i. p. 183. 

34 Ingulpli. f. 502. Malm, tie Pont. 1. li. f. 130. Wilkin’s Concil. Tom. ii. p, 230. 

35 Eadmer de Vila S. Duuslani. Angl. Sac. pars ii. p. 220. 
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divine, and a zealous advocate of lnonacliisin and of St. Dunstan M . It 
implies that the assembled persons who were wounded or killed were 
those friendly to the secular clergy, and consecjueutly in the wrong - . The 
event, however, seems plainly to justify the suspicion of Hume and Tur- 
ner, that this catastrophe was neither miraculous nor accidental. 

The increase of monachism, which was produced by the exertions of 
Dunstan and Edgar, proved fatal to the nation, not only by withdrawing 
an immense number of men from its defence, but by promoting super- 
stition to such an extent that the English relied for protection on pro- 
cessions, fasts, and prayers, rather than on their swords ; and lienee we 
cannot be surprised that they were wholly subdued by the Danes under 
Canute, who became king of England in 1017. 

“ Ignorance and superstition,” says Dr. Henry, “ arrived at a great 
height in the church of England, in the former part of the eleventh cen- 
tury. Of this the frequency of pilgrimages to Rome, — the prodigious sums 
expended in the purchase of relics, — the immense wealth and pernicious 
immunities of the clergy, to mention no others, are sufficient evidences. 
In this period, the roads between England and Rome were so crowded 
with pilgrims that the very tolls which they paid were objects of impor- 
tance to the princes, through whose territories they passed ; and very few 
Englishmen imagined they could reach heaven, without paying this com- 
pliment to St. Peter, who kept the keys of the celestial regions 37 . The 
Pope and the Roman clergy carried on a very lucrative traffic in relics, 
of which they never wanted inexhaustible stores. Kings, princes, and 
wealthy prelates purchased pieces of the cross, or whole legs and arms 
of apostles; while others were obliged to be contented with the toes and 
lingers of inferior saints. Agelnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, when he 
was at Rome, A. D. 1021, purchased from the Pope an arm of St. Augus- 
tine, Bishop of Hippo, for one hundred talents, or six thousand pounds 
weight of silver, and one talent, or sixty pounds weight of gold 33 ; a pro- 
digious sunt ! which may enable us to form some idea of the unconscion- 

36 Lingard’s “ Anliquilies of lhe Anglo Saxon Church,’’ p. 430, 

•» 7 Will, Malmes. de Ponlif. I. ii. c. 11. 38 Id. Ibid. 
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able knavery of the sellers, and the astonishing folly and superstition of 
the purchasers of those commodities. . The building, endowing, and 
adorning of monasteries had been carried on with such mad profusion 
for about one hundred and fifty years, that a great part of the wealth of 
England had been expended on these structures, or lay buried in their 
ornaments and utensils. “The masses of gold and silver (says William 
of Malmesbury), which Queen Emma, with a holy prodigality, bestowed 
upon the monasteries of Winchester, astonished the minds of strangers, 
while the splendour of the precious stones dazzled their eyes 39 .” 

“In this period the numbers, both of the secular and regular clergy, 
increased very much, and their possessions still more. By the frequent 
and extravagant grants of land bestowed on cathedrals, monasteries, and 
other churches, from the beginning of the tenth to the middle of the 
eleventh century, we have good reason to believe, that at the death of 
Edward the Confessor, more than one third of all the lands of England 
were in the possession of the clergy, exempted from all taxes, and, for 
the most part, even from military services 40 . When we reflect on these 
circumstances, we cannot be very much surprised that the people of 
England in this century were cruelly insulted by the Danes, and at the 
end of it, so easily conquered by the Normans 41 ." 

Although the greatest and richest monasteries, as those of Westminster, 
Glastonbury, Croyland, St. Albans, &c. were founded before the Roman 
conquest, yet a wonderful increase in the number of these establishments 
took place within a hundred and fifty years after that event. Between the 
conquest and the first year of King Henry III., there were founded and 
re-established four hundred and seventy-six abbeys and priories, and 
eighty-one alien priories 42 . From the last mentioned period, these foun- 
dations became less common, which was partly owing to the introduc- 
tion and influence of the mendicant orders: 

Thq extraordinary increase of monasteries already alluded to has been 
attributed, by some writers, to the ignorance of the age ; by others, to the 

39 Will. Malmes. <le Pontif. 1. ii. c. 11. 40 Spelman’s Glossary, p. ROC. 

41 Ilist. Great Britain, iii. 2i)7. n Tanner’s Nolitia Monastics. 
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belief of purgatory ; whilst others have ascribed it to a belief in the won- 
derful efficacy of the intercession of saints with God ; and by others to 
the passion of the Normans for building churches and religious houses, 
for which they are celebrated by monkish historians. 

“ Religion (says William of Malmesbury), which was almost extinct 
in England, revived after the settlement of the Normans. Then you might 
have seen magnificent churches and monasteries arising in every village, 
town, and city: in a word, so much did religious zeal flourish in our coun- 
try, that a rich man would have imagined he had lived in vain, if he had 
not left some monument of his pious munificence 43 .” Dr. Inett attributes 
these effects to the crusades 44 : “ Some men (he states) who had made 
rash vows of going to the Holy Land, and had a mind to break them, were 
taught to commute with the building of monasteries. Others who were 
goiug thither, being uncertain of their return to their estates, profusely 
gave them away to build or enrich monasteries. Others, in memory of 
their deliverances from the hazards that war had exposed them to; or in 
commemoration of their relations and friends who had perished therein, 
followed their example. And within one hundred years after, a. d. 1092, 
when the holy war was agreed upon in the Council of Clermont, there 
were above three hundred religious houses founded and endowed in this 
kingdom.” Of the change in public sentiment which occasioned the ces- 
sation of raising such buildings, the following account is given by the editor 
of Tanner’s “ Notitia Monastica.” “The very great wealth of the religious 
houses rendered them obnoxious both to the crown and to the nobility: 
— to the crown, because it enervated the military force of the nation ; 
because it diminished its revenues as often as the ecclesiastics sheltered 
themselves, which they frequently endeavoured to do, under papal autho- 
rity in the denial of supplies ; and, more especially, because, in the con- 
tests with the see of Rome, the regular clergy invariably adhered to the 
interests of the latter. — To the nobility, because the heads of those houses 


43 Wm. Malmesb. de Poulif. book iii. 

44 Church Hist. vol. ii, p. 220. See Mills’s recent excellent work on the Crusades. 
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were become their rivals in opulence; because they stiffly maintained the 
many regalities and immunities annexed to their possessions, and were 
often at suit with them on this subject. The monks lost the favour of the 
lower ranks of society because they were austere masters, and seem to 
have adhered more pertinaciously than the laity to the rigid customs of 
antient days. The parochial clergy must have viewed them with a jealous 
eye, as they were gradually usurping the best part of their possessions; 
and the bishops themselves, though frequently taken from the cloister, 
were no sooner invested with the mitre than they found their interest to 
be distinct from that of the regulars: and that the extensive privileges and 
exemptions claimed by the latter were as inimical to ecclesiastical as to civil 
authority. The operation of these causes was much accelerated by the in- 
troduction of the mendicant orders, who held forth to the public the same 
spiritual advantages at a much cheaper rate, — who soon surpassed their 
rivals in their pretensions to learning and piety, and who quickly succeeded 
to the popularity which the monks had formerly enjoyed. 

The religious Edifices which will be frequently adverted to in the ensuing 
pages, consisted of cathedral, parochial, and collegiate churches, free 
chapels, abbeys, priories, colleges, hospitals, preeeptories, commanderies, 
and friaries. The cathedral and parochial churches have already been 
noticed : collegiate churches and colleges belonged to, and were appro- 
priated by a number of secular canons, living together under the govern- 
ment of a dean, warden, provost, or master; and having for the more 
solemn performance of divine service, chaplains, singing men, and choris- 
ters belonging to each. 

An Abbey was appropriated to a society of religious people, governed by 
an abbot or an abbess; and some of these abbeys, being endowed with 
baronies, entitled their abbots to be summoned to and sit in parliament. 
The abbots had the power and authority of bishops within the limits of 
their several houses, gave the solemn benediction, conferred the lesser 
orders, wore mitres, sandals, &c. and carried crosses or pastorals in their 
hands; and some of their houses were exempted from the jurisdiction of 
both archbishop and bishop, and subject to the Pope only. 
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A Priory was a house occupied by a society of religious persons, the chief 
of whom was termed a prior or prioress; and of these there were two sorts : 
first, where the prior was chosen by the convent, and governed as independ- 
ently as any abbot in his abbey: such were the cathedral priors, and most 
of those of the Austin order. Secondly, where the priory was a cell subor- 
dinate to some great abbey, and the prior was placed and displaced at the 
w ill of the abbot. But there was a considerable difference in the regulation 
of these cells; for some were altogether subject to their respective abbots, 
who sent what officers and monks they pleased, and took their revenues 
into the common stock of the abbeys ; whilst others consisted of a stated 
number of monks, under a prior sent to them from the superior abbey, and 
these priories paid a pension yearly, as an acknowledgment of their sub- 
jection, but acted in other matters as independent bodies, and had the 
rest of the revenues for their own use. The priories or cells were always 
of the same order as the abbeys on which they depended, though some- 
times their inmates were of a different sex; it being usual, after the Nor- 
man conquest, for the great abbeys to build nunneries on some of their 
manors, which should be subject to their visitation. 

Alien priories were cells, or small religions houses in one country, tie- 
pendent on large foreign monasteries. AY hen manors or tithes were given 
to distant religious houses, the monks, either to increase the authority 
of their own order, or perhaps rather to have faithful stewards of their 
revenues, built convenient houses for the reception of small fraternities of 
their body, who were deputed to reside at, and govern those cells. 

Prcceptories were manors or estates of the knights templars, on which 
they erected churches for religious service, and convenient houses for 
habitation, and placed some of their fraternity under the government of one 
of those more eminent templars w ho had been by the grand master created 
“ praeceptores templi,” to take care of the lands and rents in that place and 
neighbourhood: these preceptories were only cells to the temple, or prin- 
cipal house of the knights in London. 

Commandencs were houses of the same kind among the knights hos- 

o o 

pitallers, as prcceptories amongst the templars. 
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Hospitals were houses for the relief of poor anti impotent persons, and 
were generally incorporated by royal patents, and made capable of gifts 
and grants in succession. 

Friaries were houses erected by, or for the habitation of friars ; they. were 
very seldom endowed, because the friars were by profession mendicants: 
many of the buildings were nevertheless large and stately, anil were connect- 
ed with noble churches in which some great personages chose to be buried. 

Hermitages were cells constructed in private and solitary places for 
single persons, or for small communities, and were sometimes annexed 
to larger religious houses. 

Chantries were small buildings originally raised by an individual, and 
endowed with land or other revenues, for the maintenance of one or more 
priests to say daily mass for the souls of the founder and his relations and 
other benefactors. A chantry is often added to cathedral and parochial 
churches, either within the walls, or attached to the exterior building. 

Free chapels were places of worship exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary, and built upon manors and ancient demesnes of the crown, 
for the use of the king and his retinue when he resided there. If the 
crown parted with those estates, the chapels went along with them, and 
retained their original freedom 44 . 

The words monastery and convent signify the habitation of a monastic 
society, and are therefore applicable either to abbeys or priories: so the 
word nunnery distinguishes only the sex of the religious inhabitants, and 
may be applied to an abbey or priory. 

A description of the subordinate officers in a monastery will furnish 
some idea of the economy of these institutions. 

The next officer to the abbot, in every abbey was the Prior, who in the 
absence of the former had the care of the house, assisted by the snbprior : 
in great abbeys, there was sometimes a third, fourth, and even a fifth prior. 
In priories, the officer next to the prior was a snbprior. 

The six greater officers in the monastery of Croyhiml (and perhaps in 
most others) were: — 

44 These distinctions of the different religious houses are taken from Tanners “ Nolilia 
Monastic;!." 
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I. Magisler Opens, or master of tlie fabric, whose duty it was to att end 
to the repairs of the building. 

II. Eleemosynarins, the almoner, who had the distribution of the alius 
of the house. 

III. Pilanliarius, the person who distributed the pittances, or extra- 
ordinary allowances of provisions. 

IV. Siu-rista, or the sexton, the person who took care of the vessels, 
books, and vestments ; looked after and accounted for the oblations at the 
altars, and legacies or utensils belonging to the fabric; provided bread 
and wine for the sacrament, and attended to the burying of the dead. 

V. Camerarius, the chamberlain, who had the chief care of the dormitory, 
and provided beds and bedding for the monks, rasors and towels, and 
part, if not the whole of their clothing. 

VI. The Cellerarins , or the cellarer, was to procure provisions for the 
convent. 

In addition to these there were Thesaiirarius , the treasurer or bursar; 
Prcecentor, the chanter, who presided over the service of the choir, and 
those engaged in it; had the custody of the seal, kept the chapter book, 
and provided the writing and painting materials for the writers and em- 
bellishers of books in the library. 

The Hustilctrius, or Hospililavins, was charged with attending to the due 
entertainment of guests. 

The htfinnarins had the care of the infirmary, and of the sick monks: he 
provided them physic and necessaries while living, and washed and pre- 
pared their bodies for burial when dead. 

The Refeclionarius looked after the hall, provided table cloths, napkins, 
towels, dishes, plates, spoons, and all other necessaries for it, even servants 
to wait and tend there; and kept the silver utensils of the house. 

Coquinarius, the kitchener; Gardiuarius, the gardener; and Portarius, 
the porter, are also mentioned in many records. 

In nunneries there were corresponding offices and officers; as, abbess, 
prioress, subprioress, sacristan or sexton, treasurer, chamberess, cha- 
pellan, See. 
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The period succeeding (lie Norman conquest, which was so remarkable 
for the increase of monastic establishments, was also distinguished by the 
increase of superstition, and the rapid and successive encroachments of 
papal ambition. Incessant struggles for power were carried on between 
the church and king, in which the former was commonly victorious. * \\ il- 
liam I. by separating the bishop’s courts from those of civil judicature, 
promoted appeals to the court of Rome, where the canon law was sup- 
posed to lie best expounded. Henry I. suffered Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to wrest from him the power of nomination to bishoprics; and 
Stephen submitted to a regular appeal from his authority to that of the 
pope's legate. In the reign of Henry 11. the bold and pertinacious Bucket 
effectually set his king at defiance, and attained his object although at the 
expense of his life. The papal influence was at this period strengthened 
throughout Europe by the prevailing mania of the crusades, and lost no 
part of its force during the time of Richard Ccenr de Lion. 

At length, in the turbulent and precarious reign of John, a.d. 1213, the 
imperious Innocent 111. obliged that weak and timid prince to surrender 
his crown to the Pope’s legate, and to accept it anew as a vassal of the 
holy see, at an annual rent of one thousand marks. Notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of the English barons and bishops, the Popes were permit- 
ted by our monarchs to consecrate Archbishops of Canterbury, from Ste- 
phen Langton, who was advanced to that see in 1200, to John Kempe, who 
obtained it in 1452, with very few exceptions, although statutes against 
papal provisions were in force during the greater part of that interval. In 
the reign of King Henry III. popery had attained its highest influence in 
England, and enslaved the minds of mankind to the most degrading super- 
stition. 

To detail particularly the struggles of the English monarchs and people 
against the encroachments of papal tyranny, from the time of Edward 1. 
to that of Henry VIII. would exceed the just limits of this part of our sub- 
ject. The reign of the latter prince was distinguished by one of the most 
important revolutions that ever occurred in any nation; the abolition of that 
spiritual slavery in which the court of Rome had so long held the minds 
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of our ancestors. A formidable opposition to that usurped authority lmd 
long- existed in Europe, and had maintained its ground in spite of the 
charge and the punishment of heresy. 

The followers of Wicklifl’ called Lollards, notwithstanding the san- 
guinary persecutions of the clergy, had never been extirpated in England. 
On the Continent, the Waldenses and other separatists continued to make 
proselytes, in spite of the cruelties and flames by which their enemies en- 
deavoured to silence them. At length the discontented monk, Martin 
Luther, began to declaim against the practice of the clmrch of Rome, 
on account of the scandalous traffic in indulgences, which was carried to 
a most infamous extent, and his doctrines, with those of Calvin, obtained 
a powerful effect in Switzerland and Germany. At this period the inven- 
tion of printing, by facilitating the progress of knowledge, had awakened 
a general opinion of the necessity of a reform in the church, which seemed 
to have sunk into the most depraved and ignorant slate in which it had 
ever existed. Against the doctrines of Luther, Ilenrv VIII. thought fit to 
enter the lists of literary contention ; and though he excited only the con- 
tempt of his opponent, he obtained the approbation of the Pope, and the 
title of “ Defender of the Faith,” which character he thenceforth assumed, 
and commenced that horrid career of intolerant cruelty which brought so 
many champions of the most opposite opinions to the stake. This monarch 
was married, by a papal dispensation, to Katherine, the Infanta of Spain, and 
widow of his brother, Prince Arthur ; from whom he became early de- 
sirous, after having three children by her, to be divorced, assigning con- 
scientious scruples on the invalidity of the pope's dispensation. Cardinal 
Wolsey projected a new match for him, with the sister of Francis 1. of 
France, and undertook to obtain the necessary divorce. But the Pope, 
fearing the resentment of the Emperor Charles V., Queen Katherine's 
powerful kinsman, did every thing in his power to protract or prevent this 
divorce, without openly refusing to grant it; and concluded by citing the 
king and (pieen to Rome. In the mean time the king’s fancy, rather than 
his atl’ection, had fixed on Lady Anne Bolcyn, w horn he married. The Pope 
remonstrating loudly against this proceeding, King Henry declared open 
war against him. He prohibited the payment of annates, or first fruits to 
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Rome, ami disgraced Cardinal Wolsey, for holding the legatine court 
under a foreign authority, contrary to the statute of Praemunire. Cramner 
was rewarded with the dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury for suggesting 
the expedient of consulting the various Universities on the validity of the 
king's first marriage. 

The oaths of the bishops to the pope were now discovered to be incon- 
sistent with their allegiance to the crown. The king’s divorce was pro- 
nounced by the English convocation under Cramner, and the total abolition 
of the papal power in England speedily followed, the king being declared, 
by several statutes, supreme head on earth of the English church. 

Wolsey had entertained the intention of reforming the monasteries, and 
had actually suppressed a number of inferior ones, and endowed his colleges 
of Oxford and Ipswich with their lands. Upon the abolition of the papal 
power, the king commanded visitations to be made to the religious houses, 
to obtain reports respecting their condition and revenues. In consequence of 
this, three hundred and seventy monasteries, whose revenues did not amount 
to .£‘200. a year each, were suppressed, and their rents, &c. appropriated to 
the king. Other houses were voluntarily surrendered to the crown, and 
in 1539 an act of parliament passed for the general suppression of these 
houses. Some new’ bishoprics were founded and endowed out of their 
revenues. The Bible was translated, and an exposition of faith published 
by the bishops; but throughout the reign of Henry VIII. power and pre- 
eminence seem to have been more eagerly sought by the contending parties 
than truth or religion. 

In the succeeding reign of Edward VI. the purification of the doctrines 
and ceremonies of the church proceeded rapidly. The marriages of the 
clergy were ratified. But the progress of these blessings was interrupted 
and nearly prevented by the furious zeal of the papist Queen Mary. Under 
the auspices of her glorious successor, Elizabeth, the doctrines and cere- 
monies of the established church were happily brought to that pure and 
excellent state in which they have been the consolation of several genera- 
tions, and in which it is hoped they will descend unblemished to the latest 
posterity. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE TERMS USED BY DIFFERENT WRITERS TO DENOTE THE 
VARIOUS STY LES OF ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE ; WITH A REVIEW OF 
THE THEORIES AND OPINIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN PUBLISHED RELATIVE 
TO THEIR ORIGIN, INCLUDING A BRIEF ANALYSIS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS ON THE SUBJECT. 


Having taken a short view of the progress and influence of Christianity in 
the British Isles, and shown its gradual as well as all-powerful effects on 
the customs and superstitions of the community, I next proceed to investi- 
gate and exemplify the opinions and theories of those authors who have 
either published separate and complete works on the subject of Christian 
Architecture, or have promulgated their sentiments in essays or miscellane- 
ous papers. 

As a generic term to imply the architecture of the middle ages, i. e. the 
various species or styles that were invented and adopted for ecclesias- 
tical edifices, after the establishment of Christianity, 1 apprehend that 
Christian Architecture will be not only unobjectionable, but will be appro- 
priate, precise, and correct. The Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, Chinese, 
Moresque, and Italian styles or orders of architecture are well known and 
understood by the respective terms; hut the many and various styles or 
classes of architectural design, successively invented and adopted by the 
Christians, in buildings appropriated to their peculiar rites and customs, 
have been variously, capriciously, and unmeaningly denoted by several 
terms. It is time that a correct and appropriate nomenclature be adopted : 
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and after mature deliberation, and a long investigation of the subject, I am 
induced to use the term now proposed; and shall subdivide Christian 
Architecture into live species or styles, all of which will be readily con- 
tradistinguished from the others by definite marks and forms. At the end 
of the volume will he given a table of stvles and dates with reference to 
popular examples. 

In the ensuing review we shall find a variety of opinions, with some inge- 
nious as well as whimsical theories; some learned, some eccentric, some 
curious, with others discreet and discriminating. As so much has been 
written on the subject, we may justly infer that it is worthy of investigation 
and developement ; as opinions are so much at variance, we may be sure 
that some must be very remote from fact; and where so much inference has 
been made without authentic data, we have a right to question all. In the 
present age we are enabled to appreciate the subject much better than 
when Sir Christopher Wren lived or Bentham wrote. The age in which we 
live is also more fastidious and sceptical than that of Charles the Second 
or George the Second. 

Since the times of Wren and Bentham, many authors have investigated, 
and artists have delineated the antient sacred architecture of the country. 
Besides many interesting works by private individuals, we find that the 
Society of Antiquaries of London have expended several thousands of 
pounds in publishing accounts and illustrations of some of the English 
cathedrals. Hence almost every variety, and nearly every style or feature 
of building, has been described and delineated, and we are thus furnished 
with a mass of materials for analysis, comparison, and elucidation. From 
all these, as well as from a personal examination of buildings in almost 
every county of England, the following accounts have been derived and 
inferences made. 

The present chapter will be devoted partly to a statement of the names 
or terms by which Christian Architecture has been distinguished, or rather 
contradistinguished from the classical orders: and to a concise review of 
the opinions and theories of various writers on the origin, &c. of the pointed 
style of building. 
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In scientific, anti indeed in all literary works, it is of importance to liave 
a correct and specific nomenclature by which the writer’s meaning and 
opinions may be clearly understood, and language thereby rendered the ve- 
hicle of fact. The subject now under consideration has been involved in 
mystery and confusion from the want of this nomenclature. Almost every 
author has varied his term in speaking of the same subject; and hence, 
without explanation, the writer’s meaning cannot be understood. We 
shall soon perceive the perplexity arising out of this practice, and shall also 
see how capriciously architectural terms have been applied. 

Various are the appellations bestowed by different writers on the archi- 
tecture in question : some intended as marks of contempt, others merely 
as distinctive terms, and all designed by their inventors to indicate the 
supposed origin of the styles of building to which they relate. 

Vasari, in the sixteenth century, applied to the architecture of the middle 
ages the term Maniera Tedesca, i.e. German, or Teutonic manner, and speaks 
of it as a disgrace to those who practised it 1 . This phrase of Vasari seems 
to have been much used by his countrymen. “The Italians generally 
called the pointed style by the name of Tedesco, or German, because the 
specimens of this style which they were best acquainted with existed in 
Germany ; and because the architects who raised the few pointed struc- 
tures which are found in Italy were mostly Germans 2 .” 

Palladio, and some other Italian artists and writers, employed the title of 
Gottica, or Gottico-tcdesca, Gothic, or Gothic German. This was originally 
intended as an opprobrious appellation, and was assumed and continued in 
the same spirit by succeeding writers on architecture, in France and Eng- 
land. Mr. Evelyn, about 1G97 3 , appears to have brought the term Gothic 

1 Vite de Pittori, t. i. 130. Csesar Cesariani, in his Commentary on Vitruvius, published in 
1521, describing the cathedral of Milan, says, it was built “ Germanico more /’ — in the German 
manner. 

z Dr. Milner's “Treatise on the Ecclesiastical Architecture of England," 1811, 8vo. p. G. 
note. 

3 In his “ Account of Architects and Architecture/’ p. 9. the dedication of which is dated 
1697, says that the Goths and Vandals introduced “ a certain fantastical and licentious manner 
of building, which we have since called modern, or Gothic rather." 
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into use in this country, and lie was followed by Sir Christopher Wren, 
whose authority gave currency to the term, and led to its use by the majo- 
rity of those who wrote on the subject during the eighteenth eenturv. 
But Wren, though he employed the word Gothic, did not consider it 
as expressive of the origin of the mode of building which it designated. 
He believed that it was derived from the Saracens, and therefore proposed 
that it should be denominated Saracenic. Though his opinion was 
adopted by many, the appellation seems to have been seldom employed. 

Among the earlier writers on the pointed style who embraced Wren’s 
opinion, was T. Warton, who wrote on the subject in 1703 , and then 
traced the progressive improvements, in that mode of building, with more 
accuracy than had been previously attempted 4 . He says, “The Normans, 
at the conquest, introduced arts and civility. The churches before this 
(era) were of timber, or otherwise of very mean construction. The con- 
queror imported a more magnificent, though not a different plan, and 

erected several stately churches and castles.” “The style then used 

consisted of round arches, round-headed windows, and round massy 
pillars, with a sort of regular capital and base, being an adulteration or 
rude imitation of the genuine Grecian or Roman manner. This has been 
named the Saxon style, being the national architecture of our Saxon ances- 
tors before the conquest: for the Normans only extended its proportions 
and enlarged its scale. But I suppose at that time it was the common 

architecture of all Europe.” “ The style which succeeded to this was 

not the absolute Gothic, or Gothic simply so called, but a sort of Gothic 
Saxon, in which the pure Saxon began to reeei\e some tincture of the 
Saracen fashion. In this the massy rotund column became split into a 
cluster of agglomerated pilasters, preserving a base and capital as before; 
and the short round-headed window' was lengthened into a narrow oblong 
form, with a pointed top, in every respect much in the shape of a lancet, 
often decorated in the inside with slender pillars. T hese windows we 
frequently find three together, the centre one being higher than the tw r o 


4 “ In Observations on the Fairy Queen of Spenser,” edit. 8vo. 1807. vol. ii. p. 208, Ac. 
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lights on each side. This style commenced about 1*200.” “ The abso- 

lute Gothic, or that which is free from all Saxon mixture, began with 
ramified windows of an enlarged dimension, divided into several lights, 
and branched out at the top into a multiplicity of whimsical shapes and 
compartments, after the year 1300. The crusades had before dictated 
the pointed arch, which was here still preserved; but besides the alteration 
in the windows, fantastic capitals to the columns, and more ornament in 
the vaulting and other parts were introduced. Of this fashion, the body 
of Winchester Cathedral, built by that munificent encourager of all public 
works, William of Wykeham, about the year 1390, will afford the justest 

idea.” “ Certain refinements in architecture began to grow fashionable 

early in the reign of Edward III.” “ These innovations, at length, were 

most beautifully displayed in the roof of the divinity school at Oxford, 

which was began to be built 14 * 27 .” “ The ornamental Gothic at length 

received its consummation about 1441, in the chapel of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Here strength united with ornament, or substance with ele- 
gance, seems to have ceased. Afterwards, what I would call the florid 
Gothic arose, the first considerable appearance of which was in the chapel 
of St. George, at Windsor, begun by Edward IV. about 1480; and which, 
lastly, was completed in the superb chapel of Henry VII. at West- 
minster.” 

Here we find the first attempt to discriminate dates and styles, and to 
designate each by a specific name. Warton’s genius and talents rendered 
his opinions of great weight; and had he viewed buildings with the eye of 
an artist, and looked more minutely at forms and proportions, we should 
most likely have had every thing clear and authentic from his pen. But he 
was rather a closet antiquary than a scientific investigator, and has therefore 
left much to be done on this subject. From the time of Warton to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, many writers discussed have this 
topic and continued to use the terms Saxon, Norman, and Gothic, without 
much discrimination or precision. In 1798 , was published Dr. Milner’s 
“ History, &c. of Winchester,” in which he speaks of the “beautiful style 
of architecture, properly called the Pointed, and abusively the Gothic 
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order 5 .” Elsewhere he says, “ I flatter myself, however, that, when speak- 
ing of that light and elegant species of architecture, which properly began 
in the reign of our first Plantagenet and finished in that of our first Tudor, 
I call it the pointed style; and when describing this, in conjunction with 
the heavy circular order which preceded it, in the time of the Saxons and 
first Normans, I term them, both together, the architecture of the middle 
ages; I say, I flatter myself that I am clearly understood by persons of in- 
formation, and that the subjects themselves are characteristically denomi- 
nated V’ 

In 1802, appeared an “ Account of Durham Cathedral,” by the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, in which the council of that society have used the 
term English as designative of the pointed style of building 7 . This term is 


s Hist. vol. ii. p. 101. 

6 Letter prefixed to “ Essays on Gothic Architecture,” third edit. 1808. 8vo. p. 13. 

7 tc 1 1 is much to be wished,” they say, “ that the word Gothic should no longer be used in 
speaking of the architecture of England, from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. The 
term tends to give false ideas on the subject, and originates with the Italian writers of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries; who applied the expression of ‘La Maniera Gotica/ in 
contempt, to all the works of art of the middle ages. From these writers it was borrowed by 
Sir C. Wren, the first English writer who has applied it to English architecture. There is very 
little doubt that the light and elegant style of building, whose principal and characteristic 
feature is the high pointed arch struck from two centres, was invented in this country: it is 
certain that it was here brought to its highest state of perfection ; and the testimony of other 
countries, whose national traditions ascribe their most beautiful churches to English artists, 
adds great weight lo this assertion, and peculiar propriety to the term English, now proposed 
to be substituted for the word Gothic. 

“ The architecture used by the Saxons is very properly called Saxon. The improvements 
introduced after the Norman conquest justify the application of Norman to the edifices of that 
period. The nation assumed a new character about the time of Ilenry II. The laimua^e, 
properly called English, was then formed; and an architecture founded on the Norman and 
Saxon, but extremely different from both, was invented hy Engiish artists. It surely is equally 
just and proper to distinguish this sty le by the honourable appellation of English . This term 
will therefore he used instead of Gothic, in the course of this work; and it is hoped that no 
English antiquary will be offended at the substitution of an accurate and honourable name, in 
the place of one which is both contemptuous and inappropriate.” Account of Durham Cathe- 
dral, folio, 1802. p. 3. 
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approved by Dr. Milner in his Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture, 
though lie continues to employ the term, pointed. 

The Rev. G. Millers adopts the denomination proposed by the Society 
of Antiquaries, and thus defends it. “ The Saxon and Norman styles are 
very properly denominated from the two nations in which they respectively 
flourished. To the style which succeeded these the Goths are no more 
entitled to the honour of giving a name than the Peruvians or the Chinese. 
The name was not contemporary with the style, and was intended to be 
contemptuous and opprobrious. Since ecclesiastical architecture lias 
been accurately and successfully studied (which is but of late years), every 
man of taste and judgment has been dissatisfied with it. In the account 
of Durham Cathedral, published by the Antiquarian Society, the more 
appropriate and honourable name English is substituted for it, and most 
satisfactory reasons are given for the substitution 8 .” 

Dr. Sayers, in a paper entitled “ Hints on English Architecture,” first 
published in 1805, proposes to call pointed architecture Norman, and 
says, “ I conceive that the pointed style of architecture cannot, with 
any degree of accuracy, be deemed an English invention. In whatever 
quarter that style arose, it was most clearly introduced into this coun- 
try soon after the Norman conquest; was gradually engrafted by the 
Normans on the Saxon style, and finally superseded it. For these rea- 
sons then, and from the still ambiguous origin of the species of architecture 
of which I am speaking, I have chosen to avoid in the titles of my eras, 
both the words ‘ English’ and ‘ Gothic,’ and to substitute that of ‘ Norman ,’ 
as being less objectionable than either, inasmuch as it marks the source 
from which the germ at least of our pointed architecture was immediately 
derived to ns 9 .” 

Mr. Carter, in his useful and valuable, but unfortunately too slight and 
theoretical work on “The Antient Architecture of England,” folio, com- 
menced in May, 1795, has illustrated a variety of styles and dates, and 

8 “ A Guide lo the Cathedral of Ely," 1805, 8vo. p. G. 

9 “ Disquisitions" by F. Sayers, M. D. 2d edit. 1808, 8vo. p. 237. 
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classed them in chronological order according to his peculiar opinions : 
first, the architecture of the British era; second, the Roman era; third, the 
Saxon era, in which he says this country still “ presents to our view great 
and magnificent examples.” The earliest of these he adduces in the caves, 
which he calls “buildings,” of the rocks at Nottingham; next, an arch at 
the south-east angle of the cloisters, Westminster Abbey; and then the 
town-walls of Southampton. He adduces many other examples under this 
class; some of which were evidently built by the Normans, and have Nor- 
man details and ornaments. His fourth era, or the Norman, he subdivides 
into three or four styles, or classes, commencing with a recess in Peter- 
borough Cathedral, having semicircular and pointed arches together; some 
pointed arches in Romsey church, and St. Joseph’s chapel at Glastonbury. 
His fifth era commences with Henry III. and is divided into three classes, 
beginning with Westminster Abbey church. The sixth era is under 
Edward III. Mr. Carter’s work was left unfinished at the artist’s decease, 
and it fell to my lot to make two indexes for it 10 . In the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Mr. Carter continued his literary lucubrations and splenetic 
invectives, in the course of which he uses the terms English, Pointed, Ec- 
clesiastical, Plautageucl, Tudor, &c. 

Mr. Mitford characterizes the pointed mode of building as the Planta- 
gcnct style ". 

The Rev. If' m. Gunn is one of the latest innovators in architectural lan- 
guage. lie proposes the term Romanesque to distinguish the architecture 
which prevailed from the age of Constantine till the revival of the Grecian 
orders of building in the west of Europe 12 . 

Mr. Rickman in his “ Attempt to discriminate the Styles of English 


10 The ^ hole of the copper-plates, and a mass of ietler-press and prints were purchased by 
John Broad ley, Esq. of South-Ella, Yorkshire, whose valuable library and literary stores are 
thus enriched by a curious collection of plates, &c. ; and these will hereafter be sought for with 
avidity by some architectural antiquaries. 

M “ Principles of Design in Architecture," 1809, 8vo. p. 124. 

12 “ Inquiry into the Origin and Influence of Gothic Architecture,” 1819, 8vo. p. G. 
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Architecture,” 1817 13 , uses tlie term English to distinguish the Christian 
architecture; repeats several of the terms used by Warton, but introduces 
a new word, “perpendicular," to distinguish a particular style. He sub- 
divides the subject into four styles or periods. “ The Norman style, 
which prevailed to the end of the reign of Henry II. in I 189; distinguished 
by its arches being generally semicircular ; though sometimes pointed with 
bold and rude ornaments.” “The Early English style, reaching to the 
end of the reign of Edward I. in 1307 ; distinguished by pointed arches 
and long narrow windows without mullions.’’ “ Decorated English, reach- 
ing to the end of the reign of Edward HI. in 1377, and perhaps from ten 
to fifteen years longer. This style is distinguished by its large windows, 
which have pointed arches divided by mullions, and the tracery in flowing 
lines, forming circles, arches, and other figures, not running perpendicu- 
larly.” “ Perpendicular English,” in use till 1030 or 1040. “ Probably the 
latest whole building in this style not later than Henry VIII. The name 
clearly designates this style, for the mullions of the windows and the orna- 
mental panellings run in perpendicular lines.” 

Mr. Rickman’s work furnishes a description of the various parts of 
buildings in each of the styles which he enumerates; and also contains a 
catalogue of buildings illustrating the principles of English architecture. 

He says, “ Though many writers speak of Saxon buildings, those which 
they describe as such are either known to be Norman, or are so like them 
that there is no real distinction. But it is most likely, that in some obscure 
country church, some real Saxon work of a much earlier date may exist; 
hitherto, however, none has been ascertained to be of so great an age.” 

Mr. Dawson Turner adopts the terms used by Mr. Rickman. Speaking 
of the decorated style he says: “It was principally confined, in England, 
to a period of about seventy years, during the reigns of the Second and 
Third Edwards. In France it appears to have prevailed much longer. 
It probably began there full fifty years sooner than with us, and it con- 
tinued till it was superseded by the revival of Grecian or Italian architec- 


13 2d edit. 8vo. p. 44, cVc. 
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ture.” He adds, “Nowhere have I been able to trace among our Gallic 
neighbours the existence of the simple perpendicular style, which is the 
most frequent by far in our own country, nor that more gorgeous variety 
denominated by our antiquaries after the family of Tudor 14 .” 

After the appropriation of the term Gothic to the pointed style by War- 
ton, many other authors used it in the same signification, j Bent hum says, 
“ Some writers call all our antient architecture, without distinction of 
round and pointed arches, Gothic: though I find of late the fashion is to 
apply the term solely to the latter; the reason for which is not very appa- 
rent 15 .” But though he further objects to the propriety of the term Gothic, 
he continues to use it to denote the pointed style. 

Grose , in the preface to his “ Antiquities of England,” notices the vague 
manner in which the term Gothic had been applied to all buildings “not 
exactly conformable to some one of the five orders of architecture,” and 
adds, “ our modern antiquaries, more accurately, divide them into Saxon, 
Norman, and Saracenic ; or that species vulgarly, though improperly called 
Gothic.” But notwithstanding this remark Grose throughout the remain- 
der of his preface continues to apply the word. Gothic, to characterize the 
pointed style. 

W. Wilkins, in “ A Description of the Church of Melbourne in Derby- 
shire,” thus justifies the phrase “ Gothic style.” 

“ Perhaps it is unnecessary to comment upon the word Gothic, as here 
applied. Almost every writer on these kind of buildings has endeavoured 
to explain it, as proper or improper. Its general acceptation is pretty well 
understood, as denominating the kind of buildings which succeeded the 
Norman style; I think it is as applicable as any term, and indeed more 
so than Saracenic, Moresque 16 , &c.” 

The Normans are generally supposed to have introduced innovations in 
the ecclesiastical architecture of this country. Bentham says, “ Our his- 
torians expressly mention a new mode of architecture brought into use by 

M “ Account of a Tour in Normandy,” 2 vols. Bvo. 1820, v. i. p. 107. 

,s History of Ely, sect, v, p. 37. 16 Arcliaeologia, vol. xiii. 1800, p. 303. 
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the Normans, and particularly apply it to the abbey church at Westminster, 
built by King Edward the Confessor, circa A.D. 1050, in which he was 
buried ; and afterwards speak of it as the prevailing mode throughout the 
kingdom 17 .'’ He institutes an inquiry concerning this new mode of building; 
and concludes the criterion to be “ chiefly its massiveness and enlarged 
dimensions, in which it far exceeded the Saxon.” , 

In this opinion Dr. Milner 1 * concurs, and it has been received as accu- 
rate by most writers. Dr. Ledwich indeed attributes to the Normans the 
introduction of pointed architecture into England ; supposing it to have 
been the new mode of building which William of Malmesbury and other 
historians represent as having become general after the Conquest 19 . 
Mr. Hawkins seems to be of the same opinion. He says “ an augmenta- 
tion of dimensions can, by no mode of reasoning whatever, be termed a 
new style of architecture, or even a new mode of composition or building; 
and no rational man would ever think of affirming that the churches of 
St. Peter at Rome and St. Paul at London were of different styles, be- 
cause they were not of the same size 20 .” This writer's idea of the time 
when the pointed style appeared in England will be noticed elsewhere. 

Mr. Dallaway remarks that “ many discordant opinions have been ad- 
vanced concerning what really constitutes Norman architecture; and it 
has been confounded with the Saxon by several able antiquaries. But a 
still greater confusion occurs when the pointed style first practised in this 
kingdom in the reign of Henry II. is called Norman. The principal dis- 
crimination between the Saxon and the Norman appears to be that of 
much larger dimensions in every part; plain, but more lofty vaulting; cir- 
cular pillars of greater diameter; round arches and capitals having orna- 
mental carvings much more elaborate and various adapted to them ; but a 
total absence of pediments or pinnacles, which are decidedly peculiar to 
the pointed or Gothic style 51 .” 

17 Hist, of Ely, p. 32. William of Malmsbury terms it novum genus adificandi ; aud Matthew 
Paris, novum genus eompositionis. 

18 Treat, on Eccl. Arc. p. 45, Arc. 19 Arclueologia, vol. viii. p. 153. 

20 “History of (lie Origin of Gothic Architecture,” 18J3, 8vo. p. 113. 

Zl “ Observations on English Architecture,” 1800, 8vo. p. 19. 
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Mr. Bunion, in an account of Waltham Abbey, in the third volume of 
the “Architectural Antiquities,” p. 22, See. says, “ It is not, in my opinion, 
very difficult to distinguish three different kinds of the Norman architec- 
ture .” The early, the middle, and the latter. The first of these, he says, 
“ was no doubt of Saxon origin.” 

The writer of the account of Peterborough Cathedral, in “ Storer’s 
Cathedrals,” severely and sarcastically animadverts on the opinion of 
Mr. Burdon; and says, “he cannot hesitate in roundly affirming that 
there is no such thing in existence as any peculiar style of architecture 
invented or even adopted by the Normans. Mr. Burdon, and nearly all 
advocates of Norman architecture confound the Normans with the modern 
French, or at least with the Limogese and Troubadours, the first modern 
poets of Europe.” He adds, “ circular Saxon arches were of Roman 
origin, and their numerous diversified ornaments were entirely Saxon or 
English inventions. The substitution of pointed arches, and enormous 
buttresses, the necessary effect of ignorance of mathematical science, may 
be ascribed to the Normans or to other causes; but there is not the least 
evidence of any one building having been erected in England by the Nor- 
mans, where circular arches and Saxon or English ornaments appear, and 
for which they had not before their eyes a model of either English or 
Roman execution.” 

Few subjects connected with art or science have occasioned more con- 
troversy than the question as to the country and peculiar circumstances 
which gave rise to the pointed architecture. Among the various and 
contradictory opinions of different writers we may distinguish six hypo- 
theses, which respectively attribute the invention of this style to the Goths; 
to the Saracens; or some other oriental nation; to the Romans or Ita- 
lians ; — to the French ; to the Germans; and to the English : besides some 
peculiar notions advocated by certain authors, relative to the immediate 
source of the characteristic marks and decorations of this new invention. 

Sir II. Wollon is one of the earliest writers on architecture who has 
expressly noticed this style of building. His remarks are strongly tinc- 
tured by those prejudices in favour of Grecian and Roman art which he 
imbibed during his residence abroad, and which led him to view with 
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inattention and contempt the ecclesiastical structures of the middle ages. 
After making some observations on arches, tending to show the advantages 
of the semicircular form, he says: “ As for those arches which our artisans 
call of the third and fourth point, and the Tuscan writers di terzo and di 
quarto acuto, because they alwayes concurre in an acute angle, and doe 
spring from diuision of the diameter into three, four, or more parts at plea- 
sure; I say, such as these, both for the natural imbecility of the sliarpe 
angle itselfe and likewise for their very uncomelinesse, ought to be exiled 
from judicious eyes, and left to their first inventors, the Gothes or Lum- 
bards, amongst other reliques of that barbarous age 52 .” 

Appended to Perry’s “ Series of English Medals 23 ” are engraved speci- 
mens of the “Fashion of Windows in Civil and Ecclesiastical Buildings,” 
from before the Conquest to the age of Henry the Eighth, with explana- 
tory observations, from the MSS. of John Aubrey. This is the earliest 
attempt at a classified arrangement of the forms of ecclesiastical windows, 
and therefore deserving of attention. The subject was almost new to Au- 
brey, who was rather visionary; and who, being unable to draw with accu- 
racy, was not likely to give precision and demonstration to his figures and 
conclusions. He is evidently wrong in placing among forms of windows 
raised before the Conquest one with a pointed arch and mullions inter- 
secting at the top, from the church of Brampton in Oxfordshire ; also the 
pointed windows in Battle Abbey, in the abbey of Reading, and especially 
one in the chapel of the priory of St. Mary at Kington St. Michael, in 
Wiltshire, which buildings he supposes to have belonged to the reigns of 
William the Conqueror and his sons. 

The manuscript from which these observations are taken is entitled 
u Monumenta JBritannica being collections for a general account of British 
antiquities ; one part is entitled “ Chronologia Architeclonica ,” &c. Be- 
sides the chronological series of specimens of windows, published by 

“ The Elements of Architecture, collected by Henry Wotton, Knight, from the best Authors 
and Examples.” Loud. 1024, 8vo. p. 51. 

Lond. 1762, 4to. 
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Perry, are the following observations on the subject, which afford a general 
view of Aubrey’s ideas. 

“The Roman architecture flourished in Britain while the government 
lasted, as appears by history, which mentions their temples, theatres, baths, 
See. Bede tells us of a magnificent fountain built by the Romans at Car- 
lisle, extant in his time. But time and the incursions of the northern 
nations have left us little remains of their grandeur, and we are left to 
conjecture what it was. So by the piece of Corinthian frieze at Burgh 
Wall at Bath, we may know that the rest of the building was of that order. 
But their architecture degenerated into Gothic, (circa temp. Rich. I.) when 
the semicircle was turned into the ox-eye, by the intersection of two circles 
of the same radius. Their mouldings were fantastic and their windows 
like bonelace or point. The Cupola they changed into Jirochcs, or steeples. 
This barbarous fashion continued till the time of Henry VII. when the old 
Roman architecture w'as revived in Italy by Palladio; and first revived in 
England by the Duke of Somerset, who sent for architects out of Italy to 
build Somerset House and Long Leat, Wilts.” 

The opinion that the pointed style w r as derived from the Goths appears to 
have originated in the school of Palladio; and was adopted by Sir Henry 
Wott.on and John Evelyn, who misled others. That it was the invention of 
the Goths seems to have been the conclusion of Vasari, the historian of the 
arts in Italy; who, in his Lives of the Painters, terms the architecture of 
the middle ages in general “ Maniera Tedesca ,” the German or Teutonic 
manner. 

The author of the “ Ornaments of Churches considered,” p. 83, attributes 
the origin of the pointed style to the Gothic architects of the time of Theo- 
doric, king of the Ostrogoths. But the Goths, as Hawkins observes, had 
no peculiar style of architecture; and Theodoric and other Gothic princes 
employed Greek or Italian artists in the construction of their churches and 
other buildings 24 . There is however a singular passage in the works of 
Cassiodorus, who w’as chancellor to Theodoric in the sixth century, which 


u “ History of the Origin of Gothic Architecture,” 3vo. 5, 33. 
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passage Tiraboschi, who cites it in his History of Italian Literature 25 , sup- 
poses to relate to “ Gothic Architecture,” and infers from it, that the build- 
ings of that age resembled those of the modern pointed style. Mr. Gunn 
quotes this passage, but without deducing from it any positive conclusion : 
— it may be thus translated : “ What shall we say, — exclaims Cassiodorus, 
— of the columns of a reed-like slenderness? Those most sublime piles 
of building seem as if they were supported by some erected spears; and 
that, which from the quality of the substance it was necessary to hollow 
out into concave canals, you would rather suppose to have been cast ; you 
would judge that to be made of wax which you behold polished, of the 
hardest metals; and the junctures of the marbles you would call natural 
veins; thus, while the eyes are deceived, praise is demonstrated to have 
grown from miracles 26 .” 

The precise meaning of the author in this passage is by no means 
obvious, and little assistance can be obtained from the context. The 
piece from which it is taken is a formula addressed to the prrefect of the 
city on the public architects. The composition which is of no great 
length relates more to sculpture than to architecture, and is written in a 
declamatory style. In the sentences preceding the passage quoted, Cas- 
sidorns praises the beauty of antient sculpture, the origin of which he 
attributes to the Tuscans; and he then gives a rhetorical description of a 
real or imaginary group of statuary, consisting of horses ; immediately 
subsequent to which appears the passage in question; and after it are 
introduced an enumeration and list of the seven antient wonders of the 
world. That the writer of this formula intended no allusion to ecclesias- 
tical buildings, much less to Gothic churches, will probably be generally 
admitted. Conjecture alone can be offered, relative to his real meaning, 

25 Edit. Firenz. 1776, 8vo. t. v. 1. i. c. 7, p. 120. 

26 Quid dicamus columnaruui juneeani proceritatem ? Moles iilas sublioiissimas fabricaruni, 
quasi quibusdaui erectis liastilibus contineri, et substantiae qualilate concavis canalibus excavatas, 
nt niagis ipsas aeslimes fuisse Iransfusas: ceris judices factum, quod metallicis durissimis videas 
expolitum : marmorum juncturas venas dicas genitales: ubi dnui fallunlur oculi laus probatur 
crevisse miraculis.” Cassiod. Var. 1. vii. foruiul. 15. 
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which if it pointed to any particular existing structure might perhaps imply 
a reference to some portico or colonnade supported by Ionic columns. 

Among the authors who have described the pointed architecture, as 
merely a debased imitation of the classic orders as practised by the 
Romans, are some who assert that examples of the pointed arch may be 
found in very antient buildings in various parts of the world; and that the 
principles on which it was formed were known in Egypt, Greece, and else- 
where, long before the origin of Christianity. 

Mr. Gunn 27 refers to the aperture of the greater pyramid at Memphis, 
as, perhaps, one of the oldest specimens of the pointed arch in the world ; and 
to the Cyclopean gallery at Tiryns, in Greece, as another. In Denon’s 
“ Travels in Egypt” is a view of the former (PI. 20); and in Gell's “ Itine- 
rary” is an account of the construction of the latter; which Dr. Clarke 
represents as exhibiting “ lancet arches” almost as antient as the time of 
Abraham 2 *. He mentions also the remains of an aqueduct near Argos; 
and, from tlie style of these structures, says, “ it is evident that the acute, 
or lancet arch is in fact the oldest form of arch known in the world, and 
that examples of it may be referred to in buildings erected before the war 
of Troy 29 .” 

An account of the ruins of Tiryns, of Mycenas, and other relics of the 
oldest Grecian architecture is given by Hamilton in a paper entitled, “ Re- 
marks on the Fortresses of antient Greece,” published in the Arclueologia, 
vol. xv. This gentleman is of opinion that arches of all kinds were uuknown 
to the Greeks; the doorways and windows being surmounted by single 
architraves. He observes, in a note, “ the only specimen of an arch I 
have seen in the Grecian buildings is the doorw ay of a small detached fort 
on a rock above Ephesus, where it seems to have been hewn out of the 
solid wall, in the form of a Gothic arch,” p. 323. 

Solitary instances of pointed arches in sepulchral monuments, attri- 
buted to the period when the classic style prevailed among the Romans, 
may also be found in an arch of the contrasted kind, in a temple erected 

17 Inq. into the lnfl. and Orig. of Goth. Arch. p. 08. 
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in Egypt by the Emperor Adrian, in honour of his minion Antinbus, about 
A. D. J 32 ; of which a view maybe seen in Montfaucon’s Antiquities ; and 
in a figure of an arch found on a Roman sepulchral tablet discovered at 
Skirway, in Scotland ; and also in one from a similar monument of Ro- 
man origin, preserved among the Arundelian marbles, both of which are 
delineated in Horsley’s “ Britannia Rornana 30 .” But on these examples no 
reliance can be placed, since some of them may have arisen from alterations 
made in comparatively modern times ; and the engraved representations 
in Horsley’s work have no more reference to an architectural arch than 
to astronomy. That the mathematical delineation of pointed arches, by 
the intersection of circles, occurs in a problem of Euclid 31 , and must 
therefore have been known to those who were acquainted with the works 
of that antient geometrician, may be admitted ; but thence it does not 
follow, as Hawkins imagines, that the practical application of the princi- 
ple was known also 33 . Inventions sometimes spring from the application of 
general principles by the experimental artist, and sometimes from the ob- 
servation of accidental circumstances, and perhaps more frequently from 
the combination of both these sources of discovery, as was probably the 
case with pointed arches. 

Mr. Hmvkins ascribes the rise of the pointed style in England to the 
age of Edward the Confessor, and grounds his opinion on some arches of 
this form in a chapel under the painted chamber at Westminster. “ It has 
been ascertained,” he says, “ by the Earl of Northampton, to be of the 
time of Edward the Confessor; which, indeed, without his authority could 
have been shown ; for the painted chamber, which is almost over it, is ac- 
knowledged to be, and has always been so understood, of his time; a stair- 
case, leading down from that towards the powder-plot cellar, has all the 
appearance of the same age, and the walls of the cellar itself afford no rea- 
son for supposing them of any other period 33 .” 

30 1732, fo. PI. V. fig. 14. descr. p. 19!), 200; and PI. LXXV. fig. 1, descr. p. 331. 

31 Prob. I. See Simson's Euclid, 8vo. Edinb. 1707, p. 7. 

31 See History of the Origiu of Golliic Architecture, p. 92, 93, and 243. 

33 “Antiquities of Westminster,” 1807, 4to. p. 44. 
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If this chamber was built in the reign of the Confessor, it does not follow 
that the pointed arches alluded to are of equal antiquity. It is more pro- 
bable that they were subsequent insertions, in the course of the repeated 
alterations and reparations which the building has undergone, of which 
Mr. Hawkins himself gives an account. 

Of those writers who attribute the origin of the pointed style to the gra- 
dual decline of the Grecian orders, some have ascribed the invention to the 
architects of Italy in the middle ages. Mr. Sinirke, in 1805, communicated 
to the Society of Antiquaries a drawing of a window in the Cathedral of 
Messina, in Sicily; another of compartments of the baptistery at Pisa; and 
a third of some of the windows of the Cloister of the Campo-Santo, adjoin- 
ing the cathedral in the same city ; engravings from which, together with 
an account of some remains of “ Gothic Architecture in Italy,” were pub- 
lished in the fifteenth volume of the Archceologia. “The baptistery of Pisa,” 
says Mr. Sinirke, “ was built from the designs of Dioti Salvi, in the year 
1152. It is satisfactorily ascertained not to have been altered from the 
original design.” Dr. Milner observes that this building consists “ of what 
we should call Roman and Saxon work, intermixed with crocketed pedi- 
ments and pinnacles, such as were not in use amongst us till the thirteenth 
century 34 .” Sir Henry Englefield expresses doubts as to the antiquity of 
some of the ornaments; and adduces four reasons to show that they were 
subsequent additions to the original structure. 

Mr. Gunn, not satisfied on this point, wrote to a friend at Pisa; who 
replied that Signior Antonio Toscanelli, an eminent architect,, and other 
persons, “ unanimously disallowed all posterior introduction ;” he further 
states that they found “ the original plans and sketches of the baptistery, 
and the Campo-Santo, in the archives of Pisa.” 

On this statement of Mr. Gunn and Signior Toscanelli, the following 
observations have been made by Mr. Edward Cresy, architect, who, in 
conjunction with his fellow traveller, Mr. Taylor, examined this building 
minutely and critically only four or five years back. These gentlemen 


34 Treatise on Eccles. Arch. p. 09. 
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also made elaborate measured drawings of plans, sections, views, &c. of 
the baptistery, the Campo-Santo, &c. ; and I hope they may be induced to 
publish 'them. On such a controverted point I will give the words of 
my intelligent and valued friend Mr. Cresy. 

“In the Quarterly Review for June, 1822, are some observations upon 
the architecture of the middle ages, which are calculated to mislead those 
who have engaged in the study of this interesting subject. That portion 
of the remarks is particularly alluded to, in which Mr. Gunn, by the 
assistance of the learned architect Toscanelli, has ascertained beyond n 
doubt, that the Baptistery at Pisa was the work of one period; and this 
conclusion is said to be confirmed by the discovery of the original draw- 
ings among the archives at Pisa in which all the pinnacles and work 
belonging to the pointed style are displayed; and these same drawings 
are inferred to he those used by the workmen under the architect Dioti 
Salvi. If there are signatures and dates on these drawings, that prove 
them to be the original designs, how is it possible to account for various 
inscriptions and armorial bearings, within and without the Baptistery, that 
inform us the work was carried up at three distinct periods, at least. I am 
not aware that these inscriptions have ever been noticed, and probably 
they have escaped the observation of all those who have contended against 
the correct opinion formed by Sir II. Englefield. 

“The better to understand how these inscriptions apply, it will be proper 
to describe the Baptistery as it now remains. It is a circular building 
about one hundred feet in diameter, covered with a double brick dome, the 
inner one conical, and the outer hemispherical. An aile is formed round 
the interior, by eight granite columns and four piers, from which spring 
semicircular arches that support a gallery. Above this are twelve piers, 
on which rest the semicircular arches that sustain the conical dome. 
Within the outer wall are contrived two staircases that lead to the various 
galleries, &c. within and without this building. 

“ On the ground plan are four entrances, and between each two are five 
columns, making a total of twenty, that surround the lower story on the 
outside. The romanesrpie capitals of these columns support semicircular 
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arches decorated with leaves, Sec. Above is a .second story of sixty 
columns with semicircular arches, in the same style, leaving a gallery be- 
hind them, which allows a complete walk round the building. Over every 
two arches of this second story is placed a sharp pediment, crocheted and 
surmounted with a half figure as a finial; these pediments are perforated 
with a pointed arch, cusped, resting on slender pillars; between every 
two of which is a half figure, some in the act of prayer, Sec. Between 
these pediments are square, slender, lofty pinnacles, attached to the build- 
ing by thin pieces of marble let into the walls. Over these is a row 
of windows with semicircular heads, divided by a single small column, 
which supports a tracery head. Above these windows is another range of 
triangular pediments and pinnacles, moulded in the same manner as those 
below. Above these springs the outer dome, having twelve ribs, at equal 
distances, crocheted. Between every two is a window that lights the 
space between the two domes; these windows are decorated with a pointed 
arch , cusped; above which is a pediment perforated with a quarterfoil, 
and in various places are shields bearing three swords, Sec. The whole 
of this building is constructed of marble or granite, with the exception 
of the domes; and a particular feature observable is that regular courses 
of bluish marble are repeated at equal distances. 

“ In the interior, on the piers of the lower story, are inscriptions stating 
that the building was erected by Dioti Salvi, in 1153 ; and on the wall, 
three feet from the floor of the inner gallery, over the aile, is the following 
inscription, cut in the character of the middle ages; * A.D. 1278 , edificala 
fiat dc novo.' Here the masonry of the wall differs, and the mouldings of 
the interior precisely correspond with those of the Campo-Santo, known 
to have been executed under the direction of John of Pisa, in 1278 , as a 
long inscription bears witness. 

“ The shields which are on the windows of the dome bear the arms of 
a person who lies buried in the Baptistery, under a flat stone, on which is 
cut a pointed arch, cusped, resting on columns, with pinnacles, crockets, 
6cc. within ; a figure of an old man in a cap and gown, and his hands crossed, 
with an inscription rather mutilated, to the memory of the ‘ operarius,' or 
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architect, 'which bears the date of M.CCC.LXXXXVI. To this person 
therefore may be attributed all the work in the pointed style; together 
with the domes which were constructed, probably before the time of Bru- 
naleschi, who was employed upon similar works at Florence.” In spite of 
the opinions of Mr. Smirke and Mr. Gunn’s correspondent, the above 
evidence seems fully to justify and support Sir Henry Euglefield’s argu- 
ments. 

James Barry, in “ a Letter addressed to Edmund Burke,” reprobates 
the pointed architecture as vulgar and Gothic, and says, “ It is nothing 
more than the architecture of the old Greeks and Romans in the state of final 
corruption, to which it had fallen 35 .” After tracing the decay of the art, 
from the time of Augustus to that of Constantine, he says, “the number 
of new buildings at Constantinople must have furnished an ample field for 
the improvements of all corruption of architecture.” After such strange 
language we are not surprised at his speaking of the church and palace of 
St. Mark, at Venice, as examples of the depraved state of architecture, 
and styling the latter, “a great repository of corruptions.” 

Mr. Dallaway in his “ Observations,” See. p. 6, says, “ those who have 
examined the superb edifices in Italy which are styled Gothic, as the 
cathedrals of Pisa, Orvietto, Sienna, &c. will find a hare resemblance of 
what they may have seen in other parts of Europe. They must doubtless 
have remarked that circular arcades and porticos are most frequent, which 
if not composed of columns extracted and removed from Roman works, 
the deficiency was supplied by pillars imperfectly imitated from them; 
and that the exuberance of the style called by them ‘ II Gottico-tedesco,’ 
very rarely occurs in Italy. The facciata or grand western front was the 
object of splendour to which all the other parts of the fabric were subordi- 
nate. It was that in which the artists strove to surpass each other by ele- 
vation and boldness, by the multitude and originality of their sculptures. 
Cupolas rise from the centre of the transept, and the campanile is always 
a detached building. In a few instances, as in those exquisitely slender 
towers of Florence and Venice, there is a certain species of beauty ; whilst 


35 Works, 1809, 4to. v. i. p. 125. 
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those of Bologna arc equally astonishing, but positively ugly.” He adds, 

“ in Italy not a single spire is now seen.” Subsequently he says, It is 
worthy of remark that in Italy the Gothic is most analogous to the Grecian 
architecture in the early instances 1 have mentioned.” And after giving a 
short description of the Baptistery at Pisa, he remarks, “ The conjecture I 
have hazarded, that some of the members of Gothic ornament originated 
with Italian architects suggested itself at Pisa. There they were intro- 
duced in 1152; and many instances cannot be brought that they were 
common in France before 1220, at St. Denis; or in England, in 1250, in 
the cathedral at Salisbury.” 

From these extracts, it appears that Mr. Dallaway is a very faint advo- 
cate for the Italian origin of pointed architecture, and he furnishes a 
presumptive argument against that opinion, in his acknowledgment that 
the structures of the Italian architects are not pure specimens of the 
pointed style, but rather examples of the Grecian orders, deformed by the 
addition of ornaments belonging to the pointed. 

Mr. Gunn is one of the latest of those writers who support the hypo- 
thesis that the pointed style arose from a corruption of Grecian architec- 
ture, and that it originated among the Italian architects of the middle 
ages. In the course of his speculations he has adopted a new criterion of 
pointed architecture. “ It consisted in the removal of the arch from its 
native position between the columns, in order to raise it upon them; some- 
times it sprang from the abacus of the capital, sometimes from the cornice 
of the entablature. It is not, however, assumed that this departure from 
sound architecture was universally and on a sudden adopted, since many 
instances prove the contrary; but I assert that whether the span of the 
arch was bold or diminutive, whether elegant or clumsy, whether round or 
pointed, for use or for ornament, it by degrees obtained the general prefe- 
rence, so that in edifices constructed subsequently to the reign of Con- 
stantine, it became their prevailing character, and which, as expressive of 
the architecture from which it is a vitious deviation, 1 shall denominate 
Romanesque 36 .” 


36 Inquiry, p. 4 ami 0. 
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Though this author in the pursuit of his Inquiry brings forward many 
instances of pointed arches and mouldings in sepulchral monuments, 
medals, and other relics of the ages between the introduction of Chris- 
tianity and the period when the pointed style appeared in France and 
England, he has not produced from any other country complete spe- 
cimens of buildings, which bear much resemblance to that style. He 
relies chiefly on the illustrations of Mr. Smirke, which have been proved 
to be of later date than Mr. Smirke and Mr. Gunn suppose. 

Among the various opinions advanced on the origin of the pointed style, 
that proposed by Wren, and adopted by Warton 37 , which derives it from 
the Saracens through the agency of the crusaders, has been implicitly 
received and supported by several writers; and lately by Mr. Whit- 
tington, by his noble editor the Earl of Aberdeen, and by Mr. Haggitt 38 . 

“ Sir Christopher Wren was of opinion, that what we now vulgarly call 
the Gothic ought properly and truly to be named the Saracenic Architec- 
ture refined bp the Christians ; which first of all began in the East after the 
fall of the Greek empire by the prodigious success of those people that 
adhered to Mahomet’s doctrine, who, out of zeal to their religion, built 
mosques, caravanseras, and sepulchres wherever they came. These they 
contrived of a round form, because they would not imitate the Christian 
figure of a cross, nor the old Greek manner, which they thought to be 
idolatrous, and for that reason all sculpture became offensive to them. 
They then fell into a new mode of their own invention. The quarries of 


37 Dr. T. D. Whitaker, says Warton “ treated of Norman and Gothic architecture, not 
indeed with professional exactness, but with that felicity of real genius which illustrates and 
adorns every subject that it touches.” History of Whalley, p. 107. Mr. Willson remarks, 
concerning Warton, that his Essay on the Aucieut Architecture of Englaud, “ exhibited a 
better chronological sketch of different styles than had been previously done; though the 
authority of Sir Christopher Wren led him into some mistakes.” Remarks on Gothic Architec- 
ture, prefixed to Pugin’s “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” vol. i. p. 15. 

33 This gentleman, who, like Mr. Whittington, lias studied the subject con amove, has pub- 
lished in a small volume, “Two Letters to a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries on l he 
Subject of Gothic Architecture.” 8vo. 1813. 
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great marble by which the vanquished nations of Syria, Egypt, and all the 
East had been supplied, for columns, architraves, and great stones, were 
now deserted ; the Saracens, therefore, were necessitated to accommodate 
their architecture to such materials, whether marble or freestone, as every 
country readily afforded. They thought columns and heavy cornices im- 
pertinent, and might be omitted ; and affecting the round form for mosques, 
they elevated cupolas, in some instances, with grace enough. The Holy 
War gave the Christians, who had been there, an idea of the Saracen 
works, which were afterwards, by them, imitated in the West; and they 
refined upon it every day, as they proceeded in building churches 39 .” 

The same eminent architect attributed the general direction of ecclesias- 
tical buildings to the free-masons; who, he says, formed a fraternity of 
architects, and procured papal bulls with peculiar privileges, lie bestows 
praise on these artists for the skill they showed in the erection of such 
lofty structures; and seems to consider the characteristics of the pointed 
style as having originated from the custom of raising towers and spires to a 
great height, and using small stones in their construction. In refutation of 
the opinions of Sir C. Wren and his followers, that the pointed style was 
borrowed from the Saracens, Hr. Milner asserts, that the crusaders did not 
bring with them into England or Europe a single feature of that style, 
“ since the churches built subsequent to that period, as for example the 
antient parts of Exeter and Rochester Cathedrals, and the Abbey Church 
of Reading, &c., do not, in their original works, exhibit one of these fea- 
tures 40 .” Gundulph, a monk of Bee Abbey, afterwards Bishop of Roches- 
ter, was the most celebrated practical architect of the age in which he 
lived. He made a journey of devotion to the Holy Land, a little before 
the first crusade; and of course had an opportunity of surveying its build- 
ings; yet, in the various structures erected by him after his return, we 
discover no traits of the style under consideration 41 . And from the 
descriptions and engravings of the most accurate and intelligent travellers, 

39 Pareutalia, J750, folio, p. 30G. *" Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 55. 

Id. p. 5G. from Vita Guudulphi. Aug. Sacra, vol. i. 330, Ac. 
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such as Pococke, Norden, Shaw, Le Bruyn, &c. who have visited the 
Holy Land and other countries frequented by the crusaders, it does not 
appear, as Bentharn and Grose remark, that a single building or ruin, 
except one church at Acre 12 , is to be found in this style, and very rarely 
such a thing as a mere pointed arch. It has been supposed that this 
church was built by some European Christian, and Dr. Milner conceives 
that he has found an account of its erection and the name of the founder, 
in the History of Matthew Paris 43 . From his relation, it appears that one 
William, an English chaplain, during the siege of Acre, in 1190, made a 
vow, that if he entered into the city as a conqueror, he would raise a 
chapel to St. Thomas, which he afterwards performed. “ In fact,” says 
Dr. Milner, “ the architecture of it exactly corresponds with that of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, Godfrey De Lucy, and other builders of that period, 
having long lancet windows, slender cluster columns, and corresponding 
ornaments.” 

On this statement Mr. Haggitt observes, “ Nothing can be more impro- 
bable than this pretended discovery of Dr. Milner: in the first place, the 
remains are much too considerable to answer to the term of capclla, or to 
be the construction of capella mis (j a idem. Le Bruyn, to whom Dr. Milner 
refers, in describing this edifice, says, ‘ II paroit fort superbe, et si je ne me 
trompe il a servi autrefois de temple.’ — As to the correspondence of the 
style with the works of De Lucy and Hugh of Lincoln, it is a circum- 
stance which, in my mind, is sufficient of itself to explode Dr. Milner’s 
notable supposition. Bishop De Lucy is universally considered as the 
introducer into this country of lancet arches, supported by slender cluster 
columns, with capitals of foliage; and the earliest of his works, the cast 
end of the cathedral of Winchester, was not begun till the year 1202. 
The Bishop of Lincoln, Hugh de If ells, followed De Lucy at the distance 


41 See a print of it in “ Voyage to the Levant,” by Cornelius Le Bruyn, Lond. 17512, folio, 
p. 164. 

43 Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 57. 
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of several years, and adopted the same style at Lincoln ; — it is highly 
incredible, therefore, that a ‘capellanus quidem’ should have carried into 
the east a species of architecture which cannot be proved to have existed 
in his own country till twelve years afterwards at the earliest, in which 
interval it is far more probable it might have been brought from the east, 
instead of carried into it. There seems, however, to be little doubt that 
the building in question (if the work of Europeans at all) was constructed, 
not in the twelfth, but during the thirteenth century, the Franks being in 
possession of St. Jean d’Acre nearly the whole of that period ; and that it 
was the work of princes, and not of an obscure individual, is placed beyond 
a doubt by the splendid ruin which it still exhibits 44 .” 

These observations of Mr. Haggitt, if they tend to lessen the probability 
of Dr. Milner's conjecture, that William the chaplain was the builder of 
the church at Acre, will a fiord no proof that it was not erected by Euro- 
pean architects, whilst Acre was in the possession of the Franks. 

The Treatise of Mr. Whittington on French Architecture was, it seems, 
to have been followed by observations tending to show, that though pointed 
arches were known in France earlier than in England, yet, that the artists 
of neither country have any claims to be considered as the inventors of that 
form; but that it was derived from the east. Lord Aberdeen, in explain- 
ing and commenting on the oriental theory of Mr. Whittington, says, “If 
a line be drawn from the north of the Enxine through Constantinople to 
Egypt, we shall discover, in every country to the eastward of this boun- 
dary, frequent examples of the pointed arch, accompanied with the slender 
proportions of Gothic architecture. In Asia Minor, Syria, Arabia, Persia; 
from the neighbourhood of the Caspian, through the wilds of Tartary; in 
the various kingdoms, and throughout the whole extent of India, and even 
to the furthest limits of China: it is true, that we are unable for the most 
part to ascertain the precise dates of these buildings; but this is in reality 
not very important, it being sufficient to state the fact of their comparative 
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antiquity; which, joined to the vast diffusion of the style, appears adequate 
to justify our conclusion. Seeing then the universal prevalence of this 
mode in the east, which is satisfactorily accounted for by the extensive 
revolutions and conquests effected by eastern warriors in that part of the 
world, it can scarcely appear requisite to discuss the probability of its 
having been introduced from the west, or still less, further to refute the 
notions of those who refer the origin of the style to the invention of English 
artists. Had it been adopted from the practice of the west, such a pecu- 
liarity of taste and knowledge must have been imparted by some general 
communication : this has only occurred at one period, during which no 
building of the species in question existed in Europe. The inhabitants of 
the west could not convey a knowledge which they did not possess; but 
as it became pretty general amongst them, shortly after the epoch alluded 
to, it is reasonable to infer that they acquired it from those nations whom 
they are said to have instructed 45 .” 

However cogent this reasoning may seem to the noble author and his 
friends, it will have very little effect on the reflective antiquary. To him 
dates are of primary importance; and next to those, such collateral and 
corresponding evidence as shall produce conviction, or afford rational and 
almost conclusive proof. The true solution of the question depends upon 
that very knowledge which is here argued to be unessential; for to what- 
ever country priority of dale can be referred, to that country, also, we 
must attribute the honour of the invention. The majority of those persons 
who are best acquainted with the different accounts of travellers, relative 
to oriental buildings, have concluded that the examples of the genuine 
Pointed style, to be found in Syria, Persia, India, or Egypt, are almost 
undoubtedly of later erection than the period w hen that mode of building 
became established in the w'est, and, consequently, that the Crusaders 
were probably the teachers, rather than the scholars, of the Orientals in 
the art of architecture. 

There is another observation made by Lord Aberdeen, which requires 

45 Whillinglon’s “ Historical Survey,” preface, pp. xviii — xx. 
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notice. He says, “ If we could discover in any one country a gradual 
alteration of this style, beginning with the form of the arch, and progres- 
sively extending to the whole of the ornaments and general design ; after 
which, if we could trace the new fashion slowly making its way, and by 
degrees adopted by the other nations of Europe, the supposition of 
Mr. Walpole [that it originated in Europe] would be greatly confirmed. 
Nothing of this, however, is the case. We find the Gothic style, notwith- 
standing the richness and variety it afterwards assumed, appearing at once 
with all its distinctive marks and features: not among one people, but very 
nearly at the same period of time received and practised throughout Chris- 
tendom 40 .” 

In the latter assertion the noble author is completely at issue, not only 
with Dr. Milner, but with most of those writers who have treated on Pointed 
architecture. “ During the latter part of the twelfth century,” says Mil- 
ner, “ a strange mixture of styles prevailed in the numerous ecclesiastical 
buildings, which were then going forward, as might be expected when an 
old style began to be exploded, and a new one was in the act of formation. 
This would not have been the case had the latter been copied from esta- 
blished models in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Spain, or elsewhere 47 .” We may 
add the plain and positive fact, as deducible from observation of the oldest 
existing churches, both in England and in France, that the Pointed style 
was not introduced at once with all its distinctive features ; but on the con- 
trary, that pointed arches were intermixed with circular arches in the same 
building, in some of the earliest remains of English church architecture, as 


4fi Whittington’s “ Historical Survey of the Ecclesiastical Antiquities of France,” preface, 
|>. xiii. xiv. 

47 Milner’s “Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture/ 7 p. 00. Dr. Milner asserts (ib. p. 54) that 
Grose coincided with Wren in opinion as to the origin of 1 lie pointed style; but the learned 
catholic Antiquary seems to have mistaken t lie Captain on 1 li is point. The latter, after detail- 
ing the arguments of Sir Christopher and others, respecting those eastern buildings with pointed 
arches, so often referred to, asserts that they are of comparatively modern erection, and that the 
origin of the style is still undiscovered. See “ Essays on Gothic Architecture,” p. 103, 3d 
edition. 
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iu St. Botolpli’s Priory, Malmesbury Abbey Church, Canterbury Cathedral, 
&c. That similar observations will apply to some of the architectural anti- 
cpiities of France is acknowledged by Mr. Whittington himself, who, in his 
account of the abbey church of St. Germain des Prez, says, “ Here columns 
support a series of round arches, except in the semicircular arcade at the 
eastern end of the church, where they are pointed in consequence of the 
arrangement of the pillars, which being placed in the bow nearer each 
other than where the colonnade proceeds in a straight direction, the arches 
which rise from them, when brought to an equal height with those of a 
round shape, become necessarily pointed; and this is among the number of 
instances where the pointed arch was used from accident and necessity , 
before it became an object of taste**” This last observation of Mr. Whit- 
tington is not a little remarkable, and may be considered as a sufficient 
answer to the assertion of his noble editor, that “ the pointed style ap- 
peared at once with all its distinguishing marks and features.” 

Dr. Stukeley may be reckoned among the advocates for the Oriental 
origin of the Pointed style. In the first volume of the Archaeologia is an 
account of an antient church, formerly at Westminster, called “ The 
Sanctuary,” which, the Doctor says, was an example of that kind of archi- 
tecture that may be called “ Roman-Saxon, near that we commonly call 
Gothic.” 

He proceeds to say, that the “ manner of pointed arches was derived from 
the Saracens, who had w r ell nigh conquered Spain ; they brought it from 
Africa, originally from Arabia and the southern parts of Asia, where it 
still subsists. When I have thought on the origin of Architecture, I per- 
suade myself, this Arabian manner , as we ought to call it, is the most 
ancient of all, which the ingenious Greeks, as in every thing else, improved 
into the delicacy of what we call Greek and Roman architecture. The 

43 “Survey,” p. 110, 111. The same arrangemeut occurs within lhe crypt of St. Denis, and 
in lhe choir of lhe church of La Charite sur Loire; also in the crypt and chapel of the Holy 
Trinity at Canterbury. See elevations and sections of the latter in “ the History of that Cathe- 
dral,” published in the “ Cathedral Antiquities,” 4to. 1820. 
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original of all arts is deduced from nature, and assuredly the idea of this 
Arabian arch, and slender pillars, is taken from the groves sacred to reli- 
gion, of which the great patriarch Abraham was the inventor. The pre- 
sent Westminster Abbey, and generally our Cathedrals, the Temple Church, 
and the like, present us with a true notion of those verdant cathedrals of 
antiquity; and which the Druids brought from the east into our own 
island, and practised before the Romans came hither 49 .” 

The latter part of this extract coincides with the singular theory of 
Warburton, relating to the invention of the Pointed style, which has often 
been referred to, and will be subsequently noticed. It might be ques- 
tioned, whether the Doctor did not eventually alter his opinion concern- 
ing the source of the Pointed style; for, in the second volume of his 
“ Itinerary,” published after his death, it is stated, that “ buttresses, toge- 
ther with pointed arches, slender pillars, and the like, which we call 
Gothic, came from France 60 but by referring to his paper in the Arclueo- 
logia, it becomes evident, that although he considered it to have been 
introduced from France into this country, he decidedly deduced its origin 
from Arabia. 

Bishop Warhur ton's fanciful hypothesis relative to the invention of the 
Pointed style, combines the notion of its oriental origin with some peculiar 
opinions of his own. He not only endeavours to unite the discordant 
systems, which derive it from the Northern Goths, or the Eastern Sara- 
cens, but also hazards a singular theory to account for its immediate origin. 
After stating the distinction between the Saxon and the Pointed styles of 
architecture, he says, “When the Goths had conquered Spain, and the 
genial warmth of the climate, and the religion of the old inhabitants had 
ripened their wits and inflamed their mistaken piety (both kept in exercise 
by the neighbourhood of the Saracens, through emulation of their service, 
and aversion to their superstition), they struck out a new species of archi- 
tecture, unknown to Greece and Rome, upon original principles, and 


“ Archapologia," vol. i. p. 40. 


50 " llinerarium Curiosutn,” 1770, vol. ii. p. 71. 
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ideas much nobler than what had given birth even to classical magnificence. 
For this northern people having been accustomed, during the gloom of 
Paganism, to worship the Deity in groves (a practice common to all 
nations), when their new religion required covered edifices, they ingeni- 
ously projected to make them resemble groves as nearly as the distance 
of architecture would permit; at once indulging their old prejudices, and 
providing for their present conveniences, by a cool receptacle in a sultry 
climate; and with what skill and success they executed their project, by 
the assistance of Saracen architects, whose exotic style of building very 
luckily suited their purpose, appears from hence, that no attentive ob- 
server ever viewed a regular avenue of well grown trees, intermixing their 
branches over head, but it presently put him in mind of the long visto 
through the Gothic cathedral ; or even entered one of the larger and more 
elegant edifices of this kind, but it presented to his imagination an avenue 
of trees; and this alone is what can be truly called the Gothic style of 
building 5 '.” 

Dr. Milner has satisfactorily shewn, that the theory proposed by War- 
burton is inconsistent with Chronology and History. The Goths and 
Vandals, when they entered Spain, in the beginning of the fifth century, 
were already Christians, and consequently did not derive their religion 
from the old inhabitants. With the Saracens, after their invasion of the 
country in the eighth century, their intercourse was of a hostile descrip- 
tion ; so that it was not likely they should have borrowed their architecture 
from them 53 . It may be added, that the remains of Moorish buildings in 
Spain, where they display any features of pointed architecture, were built 
after the period when that style was certainly in use, both in France 
and in England; so that it was probably derived by the Moors from the 
Christians, and not by the latter from the former 53 . 

As for the theory which deduces Christian pointed architecture from the 

51 Notes to “Pope’s Works.” London, 1760, 8vo. vol. iii. p. 327. 

51 “Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 65, 66. 53 Ibid. p. 67. 
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imitation of an avenue of trees, it can only be regarded as an ingenious 
reverie, and therefore undeserving of serious refutation 54 . 

Strutt, who illustrated almost every branch of antiquarian science con- 
nected with English history, notices the Pointed style, which he did not 
consider to be an English invention. He says, “ About the latter end of 
the eleventh, or the beginning of the twelfth century, a new species of 
architecture was introduced into England, commonly called Gothic, dif- 
fering in all respects from any of the preceding orders. To what country 
we first owe this more modern species of architecture is not known; the 
commonly received opinion is, that it was brought from abroad, by the 
knights who attended on the holy wars 53 .” 

Dickinson, in his account of Southwell Church, has written expressly 
on the origin of the Pointed style. In his introductory chapter he recites 
the opinions of several preceding writers on the subject, and among them 
quotes Bishop Warburton, whose theory he implicitly adopts, but has not 
added any thing either new or important 56 . 

Godwin , in his “ Life of Chaucer,” speaking of pointed architecture, 
says, “The first symptoms of its existence in Europe were in this island; 
and there seems, therefore, to be some ground for regarding it as the inven- 


54 Iii an Italian Treatise on Architecture, published anonymously at Bassano, in 1785 
(Principj di Architettura Civile, 3 T. tom. i. p. 203), the theory of Warburton is adopted. The 
author makes a distinction between what has been termed Saxon architecture and the Pointed 
style which succeeded it: applying to the former the designation of Gotica antica , and to the 
latter that of Gotica moderna . In reference to the opinion, that the “ modern Gothic'’ was 
derived from the imitation of groves, it is observed, that “ it assumes an air so much more plau- 
sible, as this kind of architecture was used chiefly in temples; and groves were the original 
temples of the nations among whom the Pointed style took its rise." The most celebrated 
“ Gothic" cathedrals are slated to be those of Seville, Salamanca, Paris, Amiens, Rheims, 
Strasburg, Westminster, Lichfield, Pisa, Sienna, Bologua, and Milan. 

55 “ pojVsa Angel-cynnan,” 1775, 4to. vol. ii. p, 3. 

56 “ Antiquities Historical, Architectural, Chorographical, and Itinerary, in Nottinghamshire 
and the adjacent Counties," By W. Dickinson, Esq. 4to. 1801, vol. i, part i. p. 31. 
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tion of the Normans 97 .” He afterwards inconsistently eulogizes the theory 
of Warburton; yet owns that the Bishop “has indulged a little too ex- 
uberantly the impulse of his fancy.” 

Mr. MitJ'onl, although be acknowledges that he is but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the subject, contends that the Pointed arch was derived 
from the Arabians, or the Saracens, and introduced into Europe by the 
Crusaders 5 \ 

Governor Poivnall advanced a new theory on the invention of the Pointed 
style, by attributing it to the Freemasons, whom he conceives “to have 
been the first formers of this architecture into a regular and scientific 
order, by applying the models and proportions of timber frame-work to 
building in stone 59 .” This opinion he endeavours to support, by reference 
to the manner of building with wood, which was practised in Sweden and 
Norway in the middle ages, as described by Peringskiolld. 

That the Pointed style originated from an imitation of wicker work, or 
the interlacing of wands and twigs, is the theory of Sir James Hall, who 
first published his opinions in the “Transactions of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland,” 1800; and again, in a handsome quarto volume, 
1813, intituled “An Essay on the Origin of Gothic Architecture.” This 
system (which is evidently deduced from the hypotheses of Stukeley and 
Warburton) seems rather to arise from the sport of fancy than from the 
inferences of scientific and discriminating investigation. 

The theory which attributes the invention of the Pointed style to the 
architects of our native country, and supposes that the idea of forming the 
pointed arch was derived from the observation of the effect of intersecting 
semi-circles, used as ornaments on the walls of different Saxon or Norman 
churches, has found an able advocate in Dr. Milner, and is supported by 
the testimony of many other writers. 

Bentham, though he does not express himself positively on the subject, 

S7 Second Edition, 1804, 8vo. vol. i. p. 22 G. 

5S “ Principles of Design in Architecture,” 8vo. 1800. 

59 “ Observalions on the Origin, &c. of Gothic Architecture,” in Arclueologia, vol. ix. p. 110. 
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may be considered as having first advanced the idea, that the Pointed style 
originated in England. He says, “ This style is modern, and seems not to 
have been known in the world till the Goths ceased to make a figure in 
it 00 .” After remarking on the inaccuracy of Sir C. Wren’s opinion, he 
adds, “ Indeed I have not yet met with any satisfactory account of the 
origin of pointed arches, when invented, or where first taken notice of. 
Some have imagined they might possibly have taken their rise from those 
arcades we see in the early Norman and Saxon buildings, on walls, where 
the wide semicircular arches cross and intersect each other, and form 
thereby at their intersection exactly a narrow sharp-pointed arch 61 .” He 
then notices the “ interlaced arches,” as he terms them, in the choir of the 
church of St. Cross, which afterwards afforded Dr. Milner a favorable 
subject for comment and inference. 

The latter writer, after remarking on the ardour with which ecclesias- 
tical architecture was cultivated by the Normans, says, “They vied with 
each other in the grandeur and beauty of their respective structures. For 
the former of these effects, grandeur, they gave to their churches the 
greatest length and height in their power; for the latter, beauty, they 
enriched them with a variety of architectural ornaments, several of which 
appear to be of their otcn invention. The most common of these was the 

Mr. Bentham’s reputation as au antiquary lias been impeached by some, who have asserted 
that he was indebted to his friend Mr. Gray, for the information which he published relative to 
architecture. Dr. Milner, in Rees’ Cyclopedia, article, “ Gothic Architecture,” states that 
“ the Poet Gray drew up the Architectural part of the History of Ely Cathedral” This imputa- 
tion is shewn to be unfounded, in Stevenson’s new edition of the “ History of Ely,” 4to. p. 17, 
in narratiug the Memoirs of Bentham. Mr. Whitaker also repeats the charge against Bentbam, 
with his usual severity, of having borrowed his information from Gray. See “ Ancient Cathedral 
of Cornwall,” vol. i. p. 83. Respecting Bentham's “ History of Ely Cathedral,” Mr. Willson 
thus expresses himself, “The knowledge of ancient architecture, displayed in this work, far ex- 
ceeded all that had been published on that subject. The Cathedral of Ely, where Mr. Bentham 
was beneficed, had furnished him with examples of every variety of style, from the Saxon era to 
that of the Reformation. The peculiar ornaments of each were carefully studied by him, and 
his numerous quotations from ancient authors prove his diligence in historical research.” Vide 
“ Remarks,” prefixed to Pugin’s “ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” vol. i. p. xv. 

61 u History, &c. of Ely Cathedral,” sect. vi. p. 37, edit. 1812. 
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arcade, or series of arches, with which some of their buildings [as, for ex- 
ample, the outside of St. Osyth’s and St. Botolph’s conventual churches in 
Essex, and the inside of Durham, on the basement story], were covered 
over, and which occur, more or less, on all their cathedral and conventual 
churches extant. These arcades were diversified many ways, as may be 
particularly seen on the tower of St. Augustin’s Monastery in Canter- 
bury, built by its first Norman abbot, Scotlandus, in 1080. One of these 
varieties consisted in making the semicircular arches intersect each other 
in the middle. The part thus intersected formed a new kind of arch, of 
more graceful appearance, and far better calculated to give an idea of 
height than the semicircular arch : for every one must be convinced, that 
a pyramid or obelisk, from its aspiring form, appears to be taller than 
the diameter of a semicircle, when both are of the same measure. These 
plain and intersecting arcades were sometimes placed in alternate rows, as 
in Remigius’s work on the facade of Lincoln Cathedral ; and sometimes 
irregularly intermixed, as on the north side of Durham Cathedral. The 
pointed arch, thus formed, appeared, at first, a mere ornament in basso 
relievo, as in the above-mentioned instances; but very soon it was also 
seen in alto relievo, over niches and recesses in the inside of churches, as 
in the remains of the Cathedral of Canterbury, built by Lanfranc, and in 
the abbey churches of Glastonbury and Rumsey. It is probable, that the 
Jirst open pointed arches in Europe were the twenty windows constructed 
by that great patron of architecture, Henry De Blois, brother of King 
Stephen, and Bishop of Winchester, in the choir of the church of St. Cross, 
near that city, which structure he certainly raised between the years 1132 
and 1136. These consist of openings, made in the intersecting parts of 
semicircular arches, which cross each other. The ocular evidence of this, 
taken along with the ascertained date of the work, is a sufficient proof, 
that to the accidental Norman ornament of intersecting arcades, we are 
indebted for the invention of pointed arches, and pointed architecture. If 
any man chooses to dispute the proof, he cannot at least deny the fact, that 
open pointed arches, to the number of twenty, were seen together under 
intersecting arches, in an English church, between the years 1132 and 
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113(1. As the above-mentioned prelate proceeded in bis building, from 
the east, or choir end (which on all such occasions was first erected, and 
rendered fit for divine service), to the transept, the tower, and the nave 
of the church, he made many other pointed arches, some of them ob- 
tusely, others acutely pointed; intermixed, however, with a still greater 
proportion of circular and other Saxon work. In 1138, he built the castle 
of Farnham, where his pointed arches, resting on huge Saxon columns, 
are still to be seen 02 .” Dr. Milner farther observes, that pointed arches 
were introduced into buildings raised by other ecclesiastics in the same 
age, in different parts of England, and that they are to be found in abbeys 
and churches, erected in Scotland soon after. The tall, narrow windows, 
and sharp pointed arcades, which superseded those of circular form, re- 
quired that the pillars, on which they rested, should be proportionably 
light and lofty; “hence (he continues) it became necessary to choose a 
material of firm texture for composing them, and therefore Purbeclc mar- 
ble was adopted. But this substance being found too weak to support 
the incumbent weight, the shafts were multiplied, and the cluster column 
thus produced. The placing two windows together left an open space 
between their heads, which was afterwards filled up with trefoil-lights, 
and other similar ornaments. The large east and west Windows, begin- 
ning to obtain about the reign of Edward I., required numerous divisions, 
or mullions, which, as well as the ribs and transoms of the vaulting, began 
to ramify into a great variety of tracery, variously embellished. The 
pointed arch, on the outside of a building, required a canopy of the same 
form ; which in ornamental work, as in the tabernacle of a statue, mounted 
up, decorated with leaves or crockets, and terminated in a trefoil. In the 
same manner the buttresses that were necessary for the strength of these 
buildings could not finish, conformably to the general style of the build- 
ing, without tapering up into ornamented pinnacles. A pinnacle of a 
larger size became a spire; accordingly such were raised upon the square 
towers of former ages, as at Salisbury. Thus we see how naturally the 


bz “ Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 78 — 83. 
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several gradations of the pointed architecture arose one out of another, 
as we learn from history was actually the case, and how the intersecting 
of two circular arches, in the church of St. Cross, may perhaps have pro- 
duced Salisbury steeple 63 .” 

The general idea, that pointed arches originated from the intersection 
of semicircular arches, has been adopted by several other writers ; but that 
part of Dr. Milner’s theory which extends to a complete explanation of 
the manner in which the principles of the pointed style gradually became 
developed, and which is certainly the most vulnerable portion of his system, 
has met with a less general reception. He is, perhaps, too unwilling to 
admit, that the English architects were indebted to any other source than 
their own inventive abilities, for all the peculiarities of that style which 
they practised with so much success. Yet it may, with great probability, 
he conjectured, that some, at least, of the members and decorations of the 
pointed style were derived from a foreign source. 

From the “ Account of the Cathedral Church of Durham,” published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of London, that structure is said to have been 
selected “ as the most magnificent, as well as the most perfect building 
now remaining, constructed in the massive, but august, style of architec- 
ture adopted by the Norman conquerors of this island, whose buildings 
differ but little from those of the Saxons, except in their magnitude and 
expense, which so far surpassed every thing which had been seen in this 
islaud previously to their conquest of it, as to have been contemplated by 
the oppressed English, and mentioned by the contemporary writers, with 
mingled astonishment and jealousy. Even at this time, we cannot, with- 
out wonder, consider the immense buildings, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
erected in this country within a century and a half after the Norman 
Conquest ; and it is no exaggeration to assert, that the aggregate of cathe- 
drals, abbies, and castles raised in England, in that period, far exceeds the 
mass of public edifices erected in any country whatever, within the same 
time, since the fall of the Roman Empire.” 


63 “ Essays on Gothic Architecture," p. 131 — 133. 
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After a brief account of the Cathedral, as first built, the writer proceeds 
thus: “ Such was the form of the edifice, as left by its origiual architects; 
but successive additions have rendered the church, as it now stands, not 
only a perfect specimen of the Norman architecture, but a most instruc- 
tive series of examples, illustrating the gradual change of style which 
took place during the reigns of the three first Henries, till by degrees the 
pointed arch had completely superseded the semicircle; and the heavy 
clusters of the Norman pillars had been polished into the light shafts of 
the early English.” 

To Mr. John Carter we are indebted more for an enthusiastic attach- 
ment to the ecclesiastical architecture of our country, and to a chivalrous 
zeal in maintaining its superiority, than for judgment or discrimination. 
His published illustrations of “ the Antient Architecture of England,” 
anil “Specimens of Sculpture and Painting,” are highly useful and valua- 
ble; but the uninitiated antiquary must not rely on any of his dates, re- 
specting Norman edifices, nor on the ages he assigns to early buildings. 
Among many other instances may be noticed his representation of the 
remains of the west front of the church of St. Augustin, Canterbury, 
which he says was erected in 005; although the true date of that build- 
ing was 1080, as stated by Dr. Milner, and as may be proved by satisfac- 
tory evidence. The nave of Malmesbury Abbey church, he asserts, is of 
the date of 007 ; but we have more grounds to conclude that it is of an age 
subsequent to the Norman Conquest. The Pointed arch style, he more 
rationally supposes, arose “ from the common changes attendant on all 
scientific pursuits,” and was not introduced into England from the east. 

Mr. King's opinion on the source of the Pointed style coincides with that 
advanced by Dr. Milner; but many parts of his “Munimenta Antiqua,” 
respecting architecture, evince grievous deficiency of taste and judgment, 
although supported by much misdirected learning. He conceives that the 
porticoes of the churches of Barfrestou, and of St. Margaret’s, Clift', in 
Kent, and of Malmesbury Abbey, in Wiltshire, were built as early as the 
eighth century! Speaking of the intersecting arches which ornament the 
churches of Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, and Winburn, in Dorsetshire, 
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he says, “ it was undoubtedly this sort of intersection that first gave the 
idea of the pointed arch, long before the pointed arch was brought into 
general use 64 ;” which he supposes to have been about the reign of King 
Stephen. But, in a few instances, lie conceives, that this kind of arch may 
be found in Saxon edifices, raised long before that period. 

Dr. Sayer , in an essay already mentioned, has brought within a small com- 
pass much discriminating information on church architecture in general, 
and on the Pointed style in particular. “I have endeavoured (he says), to 
sketch out from the writings of others, and from the observations which 
I have been able to make myself, a general view of those classes into 
■which the structures, or remains of structures, in this island, may be con- 
veniently distributed ; and under each of these divisions I have noticed, 
where necessary, the kinds of buildings, &c. which may be properly in- 
cluded in it, and some of the more remarkable peculiarities by which the 
structures of that class or age are commonly distinguished 65 .” 

After a short review of Ancient British, Roman, and Saxon architec- 
ture, the Doctor notices what he terms Saxo-Norman Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture, or the style prevailing from 1060 to about 1200; in his account of 
which he says, “ some pointed arches have been discovered of the time of 
Henry I. and Stephen, but the round Saxon arch was still generally re- 
tained; intersecting round arches (forming alternate pointed ones), often 
occur; and series of ornamental small round arches 66 .” He then states, 
that pointed arches “are found in the Palace of Henry I. at Beaumont, 
Oxfordshire; others, again, remain in the Church of St. Cross, Winches- 
ter; and in the ruins of Neath Abbey, Glamorganshire, many pointed 
arches are to be seen, which cannot be of a much later date than 1100. 
It may be worthy of remark, that, although the pointed arch is deemed 
to have been unknown to the Anglo-Saxon architects, yet we find on a 
coin of Edward the Confessor a very perfect arch of that kind, in the sup- 


64 “ Muniinenla Anliqua,” vol. iv. 1805, pp. 72 and 80. 

65 “ Disquisitions," 8vo. p. 1C8. 66 Ibid. p. 194, 105. 
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posed representation of a part of the church of St. Edmund’s Bury, re- 
built by that monarch. (See Gibson’s Cainden’s “Britannia,” table viii.) 
From the known intercourse, however, which snbsisted between the Con- 
fessor and the Norman court, and from the zealous patronage which he 
afforded to Normans of various professions, it may well be believed that 
the church above-mentioned was repaired, and of course the pointed arch 
constructed, by workmen from Normandy.” 

The succeeding style, or that which prevailed from 1*200 to about 1300 , is 
by the same writer termed Norman, and in speaking of it, he says, “ The 
pointed arch now became common, though the round arch was not entirely 
relinquished.” Of the ornamented Norman, from 1300 to about 1460 , it is 
stated, that “ Henry the Sixth’s, or King’s College, Chapel is the most 
finished specimen.” The last division of pointed architecture he terms 
Florid Norman, from 1460 to about 1530 , of which Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel is said to be the most perfect specimen. 

The judicious and discriminating author (Millers) of “A Guide to 
the Cathedral of Ely,” has given ns a rational “ sketch of the principal 
characteristics of English Church Architecture, in the several ages into 
which it is usually divided.” His statements are the more valuable, as 
he professes to “ put down nothing which may not be proved by some 
authentic document, written or printed; excepting only those observa- 
tions, which being obviously, or professedly, matter of conjecture or opi- 
nion, cannot make others, unless by their own assent, partners in any error 
into which he may fall 07 .” 

This writer adopts the term English to denote the Pointed style, and 
divides the English Church Architecture, which prevailed prior to the Re- 
formation, into five periods, or ages. “ Saxon, from the conversion of the 
Saxons to the Norman Conquest, in 1066 .” “ Norman, from 1066 to 1200 .” 

“ Early English, from 1200 to 1300 .” “Ornamented English, from 1300 
to 1460 .” “Florid English, from 1460 to 1537 .” 


67 Vide “Guide lo the Cathedral of Ely,” 8vo. 1805, p. 3* 
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With regard to the Norman style, he says, “ Before the end of this 
period, nay, even early in it, some instances are found of pointed arches. 
They seem indistinct approaches to the Pointed style, which cannot be 
allowed to have assumed its form, and to deserve the appellation of a 
style, till the sharp pointed arch rested on the slender column, and was 
graced with the leafy moulding. And certainly that was not before the 
reign of John, at the earliest 68 /’ In the period of the prevalence of the 
early English style, arches sharply pointed were used ; and it is re- 
marked, “that the transition from the Norman to the early English style 
•was from one extreme to another. In the former, every thing seems 
intended to give an idea of strength and heavy solidity; in the latter of 
lightness and elegance. Yet the one rose immediately out of the other, 
as has been before remarked, by the production of the pointed arch in the 
intersections of the semicircular. This, as is happily observed by that 
learned antiquary Dr. Milner, was ‘ the parent germ,’ from which all that 
has been here described, and yet remains to be described, arose by easy 
and natural connexion 69 .” 

The ornamented English style is said to be characterized by “arches 
less acute,” and “ ornaments more various and elaborate 70 ;” and the cha- 
racteristics of the florid English style are stated to be “ windows, more 
open, flatter at top,” and “ ornaments exuberant in every part 71 .” 

Sir R. C. Hoare may be considered as strictly agreeing with Dr. Mil- 
ner, in his theory of the origin of the Pointed style of architecture, but he 
imagines that it arose at a period still earlier than that assigned to it by 
the latter. Referring to the existence of intersecting arches, in the east 
end of the interior of St. David’s Cathedral, he says, “This incident may 
be as satisfactory to establish the origin of this arch as the examples we 
find in larger ranges on the west fronts of Malmesbury Abbey (church), in 

6S “ Guide to the Cathedral of Ely,” p. 9. 65 Ibid. p. 13, 14. 70 Ibid. p. 14, 15. 

71 Ibid. p. 14, 15. The useful little work, here quoted and referred lo, was first published 
anonymously iu 1805, and was reprinted with additions under the following title, “A Descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral Church of Ely; with some Account of the Conventual Buildings. Illus- 
trated by Engraviugs. By G. Millers, M. A.” 1807. 8vo. 
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Wiltshire, and St. Botolph’s Church, Colchester; on the east side of Here- 
ford Cathedral, and in Wenlock Abbey, &c. & c. These subjects tend to 
confirm and elucidate the system, vv liich indeed now gains ground in general 
belief, that the pointed-arch inode of architecture most assuredly had its 
first formation in our island, and from so fortunate a circumstance as this 
intersection of two semicircular arches”.” He has also given an engraving 
of pointed arches in the parish church of Manorbeer in Pembrokeshire, 
“ erected, it may be presumed, soon after the Conquest.” Hence he con- 
cludes, “ that the pointed arch had its origin on British ground.” 

The R ev. It. D. fVaddilove , Dean of Ripon, published an account of 
Ripon Minster, in the Archaiologia, in which he represents that building 
as affording evidence of the early use of pointed arches in England. He 
considers the west, front of Ripon Church as being a part of the original 
structure raised by Thurstan, Archbishop of York, in 1140; and he adds, 
that “the time of its erection was precisely the era when the narrow', 
sharp pointed Gothic arch first began to take place of the circular Saxon 
one; and they are both seen here in a perfection scarcely perhaps at- 
tained elsewhere in the kingdom 73 .” He also opposes this example of 
the introduction of pointed architecture into England, as early as the first 
half of the twelfth century, to the claims in favour of France made by 
Mr. Whittington 74 . 

Messrs. Lysons, in “ Magna Britannia,” article Cambridgeshire, may be 
included among those w riters who embrace the theory of Dr. Milner, and 
who assert, that “ the pointed arch arose from the intersection of two cir- 
cular ones, which so frequently occurs in churches, erected in the twelfth 
century, in different parts of Europe 75 ; towards the close of that century 
the pointed arch appears to have been much used in Italy, but it was 
soon abandoned on the revival of the Grecian architecture. In England, 

“Itinerary of Archbishop Baldwin through Wales, by Gyraldus de Barri.” By Sir R. C. 
Hoarc, Bari. Vol. ii. 4lo. 180G, Supp. p. 415. 

73 “ Archieo! ogia,” vol. xvii. p. 130. 74 Ibid. p. 137. 

75 “ II is lo be seen in the wesl front of two very anlient churches at Palermo and Placentia, 
erected in the early part of the twelfth century." “Magna Britannia." 
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France, Germany, and Spain, the Gothic architecture continued much 
longer, and was no where more generally used, nor perhaps exhibited so 
great a variety of elegant ornaments, or such just proportions as in this 
country; though in point of magnitude and splendid decoration, our Cathe- 
drals must be allowed to be inferior to several of the same kind on the 
continent, as those of Strasburg, Amiens, Rheims, Milan, Burgos, and 
Toledo.” 

IV. Wilkins, Jun., in his Remarks, prefixed to an “Account of the 
Prior’s Chapel at Ely,” in the fourteenth volume of the Archaeologia, adds 
the support of his opinion in favour of Dr. Milner’s hypothesis relating to 
the origin of Pointed architecture. He says, “ the common method of 
accounting for the origin of the Pointed style, from the intersection of the 
circular arches, of which we have numberless instances, is as satisfactory, 
perhaps, as any that has been offered, and will render the variation, in this 
point, from the Norman an immediate derivation from it; especially when 
it is considered, that in many of our Gothic churches the form of the 
arches is nearly equilateral; by this expression is meant those arches 
whose chords form two sides of an equilateral triangle, whose third is 
the span : this will cause the two opposite limbs of two adjoining arches 
to be described with the same centre, and correspond in great measure 
with the instances above mentioned, nearly, because it is difficult to as- 
certain, from the number of mouldings which we observe to enrich these 
arches, which was the leading member; for this being at first determined, 
the others of course were concentric, and assuming any one, either within 
or without this member, the cquilateralism is necessarily done aw’ay. If 
w e examine some other deviations of this style from the Norman, we shall 
find that they are not so considerable as are apt to be imagined; for in- 
stance, the division of the windows of Gothic structures by inullions, is 
not peculiar to that style. We find in some Norman buildings the win- 
dows separated into two lights by a column as a mullion. In the clois- 
ters at Norwich, which is early Gothic, columns alone are used for the 
same purpose, and the heads of these lights are circular, but have the 
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addition of the cusp-foliation ; in the present, and in many others, the 
column is still used jointly with some other mouldings. The clustered 
columns, so conspicuous in this species of architecture, do not vary very 
considerably from the Saxon and Norman , in which it was not unusual to 
place smaller columns round the principal pier: that part of the pier 
which appeared between the columns is now formed into mouldings, and 
the number of these smaller columns increased. Perhaps the result of a 
more particular inquiry into the differences subsisting between the Nor- 
man and Gothic styles might satisfy us that we need not go to Palestine 
or Germany for authority to account for the origin of the latter rc .” 

In a note on a communication to the Society of Antiquaries, published 
in the twelfth volume of the Archfeologia, Mr. Wilkins observes, that “ the 
first appearance of the Pointed arch in this country was probably towards 
the latter end of the reign of Henry the First, in the church of Frendsbury, 
built by Paulinus, the sacrist, between the years 11*25 and 1137 :7 .” 

Mr. Gray the poet, though he never published any thing on the subject 
of Pointed architecture, appears to have studied it with much attention, 
at a time when its merits were very little known, and, consequently, as 
little appreciated. His biographer, Mason, after mentioning “ his great 
knowledge of Gothic architecture,” says, “ he had seen and accurately 
studied in his youth, while abroad, the Roman proportions on the spot, 
both in antient ruins, and in the works of Palladio. In his latter years he 
applied himself to consider those stupendous structures, of more modern 
date, that adorn our own country; which, if they have not the same 
grace, have undoubtedly equal dignity. He endeavoured to trace this 
mode of building, from the time it commenced, through its various 
changes, till it arrived at its perfection in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
and ended in that of Elizabeth. For this purpose he did not so much 
depend upon written accounts, as upon that internal evidence which the 

76 “ Archaeologia,” vol, xiv. p. 107, 100. 

77 Ibid. vol. xii. p. 159; from “Bibliotheca Topographica Brittannica,” No, VI. part ii. 

p. 118, 
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buildings themselves give of their respective antiquity.’ “By these 

means he arrived at so very extraordinary a pitch of sagacity, as to be 
enabled to pronounce, at first sight, on the precise time when every par- 
ticular part of any of our cathedrals was erected 78 .” 

Though a much more accurate acquaintance with the history and prin- 
ciples of Pointed architecture is here attributed to Gray than it was likely 
for him to have possessed, yet the opinions of such a man are certainly 
entitled to notice and respect. In one of his letters he says, — 

“Dr. Akenside, I perceive, is no conjuror in architecture; especially 
when he talks of the ruins of Persepolis, which are no more Gothic than 
they are Chinese. The Egyptian style (see Dr. Pococke, not his Dis- 
courses, but his Prints), was apparently the mother of the Greek ; and 
there is such a similitude between the Egyptian and those Persian ruins, 
as gave Diodorus room to affirm, that the old buildings of Persia were 
certainly performed by Egyptian artists. As to the other part of your 
friend’s opinion, that the Gothic manner is the Saracen or Moorish, he 
has a great authority to support him, that of Sir Christopher Wren; and 
yet I cannot help thinking it undoubtedly wrong. The palaces in Spain 
I never saw but in description, which gives us little or no idea of things; 
but the Doge’s Palace at Venice I have seen, which is in the Arabesque 
manner: and the houses of Barbary you may see in Dr. Shaw’s book, not 
to mention abundance of other eastern buildings in Turkey, Persia, &c. 
that we have views of ; and they seem plainly to be corruptions of the 
Greek architecture, broke into little parts indeed, and covered with little 
ornaments, but in a taste very distinguishable from that which we call 
Gothic. There is one thing that runs through the Moorish buildings that 
au imitator would certainly have been first struck with, and would have 
tried to copy; and that is the cupolas which cover every thing, baths, 
apartments, and even kitchens; yet who ever saw a Gothic cupola? It is 
a thing plainly of Greek original. I do not see any thing but the slender 

78 “ Works of Thomas Gray, with Memoirs of his Life and Writings.” By W. Mason, M. A. 
1307. vol. ii. p. 230, 240. 
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spires that serve for steeples, which may perhaps be borrowed from the 
Saracen minarets on their mosques 79 .” 

Elsewhere he says, “All the buildings of Henry the Second’s time are 
of a clumsy and heavy proportion, with a few rude and awkward orna- 
ments; and this style continues to the beginning of Henry the Third’s 
reign, though with a little improvement, as in the nave of Fountain’s 
Abbey, &c. : then all at once come in the tall picked arches, the light 
clustered columns, the capitals of curling foliage, the fretted tabernacles 
and vaultings, and a profusion of -statues, &c. that constitute the good 
Gothic style; together with decreasing and flying buttresses, and pinnacles 
on the outside 80 .” 

Lord Orford, both by his writings and example, contributed much to 
excite attention to, and partiality for, the study of Christian architecture; 
and though he noticed the subject only incidentally, or in his private 
correspondence, his opinions, for they are generally independent and 
original, deserve attention. “ Gibbon (he says) mentions the palace of 
Theodosius, as the oldest specimen of Gothic. Shrines for reliques were 
probably the real prototypes of this fine specimen of architecture. It was 
a most natural transition for piety to render a whole church, as it were, 
one shrine. The Gothic style seems to bespeak an amplification of the 
minute, not a diminution of the great. Warburton’s groves are nonsense; 
it was not a passage from barbarism to art, but from one species of the art 
to another. The style was first peculiar to shrines, and then became pecu- 
liar to churches 81 .” 

The same noble author has taken a cursory view of the origin, pro- 
gress, and decline of the Pointed style, in a letter to Mr. Cole, in which 
he says, “With regard to the ‘History of Gothic Architecture,’ in which 
Mr. Essex desires my advice, the plan I think should be in a very simple 
compass. Was I to execute it, it should be thus: — I would give a series 

79 Letter to Dr. Wharton, in Gray’s Works, vol. ii. p. 90, 100. 

So Letter to Mr. Mason, in Gray's Works, vol. ii. p. 183, 184. 

Vide Note in Dallaway’s “ Observations on English Architecture/’ Arc. 8vo. p. 5. 
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of plates, even from the conclusion of Saxon architecture, beginning with 
the round Homan arch, and going on to show how they plastered and 
zig-zagged it, and then how better ornaments crept in, till the beautiful 
Gothic arrived at its perfection; then how it declined in Henry the 
Eighth’s reign : Archbishop Warham’s tomb at Canterbury being, I 
believe, the last example of unbastardized Gothic. A very few plates 
more would demonstrate its change. Hans Holbein embroidered it with 
some morsels of true architecture: in Queen Elizabeth’s time there was 
scarce any architecture at all; I mean no pillars, or seldom; buildings 
then becoming quite plain. Under James a barbarous composition suc- 
ceeded. A single plate of something of Inigo Jones, in his heaviest and 
worst style, should terminate the work; for he soon stepped into the true 
and perfect Grecian S2 .” 

Among the earlier advocates for the English origin of the Pointed style, 
perhaps there was no one better qualified to determine the subject in ques- 
tion than Mr. James Essex. In some “ Observations on Lincoln Cathedral,” 
published in “ the Archteologia,” he speaks highly in praise of this mode 
of architecture. After giving an account of the building of that Cathedral, 
he introduces the opinion of Lord Burlington, in an extract from a let- 
ter of Mr. Sympson, of Lincoln, to Professor Trimnel, dated July 9, 
1740“. “ I have his lordship’s leave to say that this is by far the noblest 
Gothic structure in England, and York in no degree comparable to it. 
He even prefers our west front to any thing of the kind in Europe; and 
says, that whoever had the conducting of it was well acquainted with the 
noblest buildings of old Rome, and had united some of their greatest 
beauties in that one work.” To which Mr. Essex subjoins, “ Lord Bur- 
lington had a taste for architecture, and was as capable of deciding this 
question as any person ; but the merit of Gothic architecture was then 
but little noticed, and the distinctions of style but little known. It was 

81 “ Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain,” Part I, preface, p. 2, from a letter addressed 
to Mr. Cole, in 1709. 

83 From the Rev. Mr. Cole’s “ M. S. Collections” in the British Museum. 
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the fashion to apply the name of Gothic to every irregular or dispropor- 
tion eel building; and, strange as it must appear, the noblest of our old 
Cathedrals, and other ingenious works, have been no better esteemed than 
the productions of a rude people, who were ignorant of all the principles 
of designing, and the art of executing. But under whatever denomination 
the conductors of these noble fabricks may be placed, whether we call 
them Goths or Free-masons, we must acknowledge, that the style of build- 
ing which they used was brought to a more perfect system by them than 
the Greek or Roman has been by modern architects; and that the princi- 
ples on which it was founded were unknown to the greatest professors of 
architecture since the Reformation, is evident from the attempts of Inigo 
Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Mr. Gibbs, Mr. Kent, and many others of 
inferior abilities since their time, who have endeavoured to imitate it with- 
out success. But we are not to conclude that the conductors of these 
stately fabricks had no principles to direct them, because these great men 
did not discover them; for if any one, who is properly qualified, will 
divest himself of his prejudices in favour of the mode of building which 
fashion has made agreeable, and impartially examine the merits of those 
Gothic buildings which are perfect, he must acknowledge, that the antient 
Free-masons were equal to our modern architects in taste for designing 
(agreeable to the mode of their times), and superior to them in abilities to 
execute; that they perfectly understood the nature and use of propor- 
tions, and knew how to vary them when they wanted to produce a strik- 
ing effect. In the execution of their designs they knew how to please, by 
uniting neatness and delicacy in their work ; and to surprise, by the artful 
execution of it. In short, when we consider the greatness of their designs, 
we must allow they had a taste well adapted to the religion and genius of 
the age in which they lived S4 .” 

In another paper by the same writer, entitled “ Remarks on the Antiquity 
of Brick and Slone Buildings, in England he says, “ The Gothic, like the 


84 c< Archajologia,” vol. iv. j>. 158, 159* 
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Grecian architecture, has its different orders or modes, and every order its 
peculiar members by which it may be distinguished from the rest; and as 
these are regulated by just proportions founded upon geometrical princi- 
ples, as capable of demonstration as those of the Greek and Roman, we 
may judge of the whole from a part, with as much certainty as we may 
know the extent of a Roman temple from the length of a triglyph 8 V’ 

In neither of these papers does Essex advance any opinion as to the 
origin of Pointed architecture; but a theory of this writer is noticed, with 
approbation, in a communication addressed to the Society of Antiquaries, 
by the Rev. J. Kerrich , entitled “ Observations on Gothic Buildings and 
Architecture,” though he has neglected to adduce the authority on which 
he attributes to Essex the hypothesis referred to. He says, “ Essex’s 
theory is curious, and certainly deserves attention as it comes from a man 
so intelligent, and well versed in the subject; and is besides in itself ex- 
tremely reasonable, and is so well made out. He conceived that the 
Gothic architects were induced, or rather driven, to the use of the Pointed 
arch by their practice of vaulting upon bows, and sometimes covering with 
such vaults spaces which were irregular; that is, not square, but longer in 
one dimension than the other 80 .” 

8s (t Archmologia,” vol. iv. p. 108, 100. <c Mr. James Essex was the first professional archi- 
tect whose works displayed a correct taste in imitations of ancient English architecture. His 
works, in the Gothic style, were not numerous. The choir of Ely Cathedral was renovated 
under his direction in 1770; and he effected very extensive repairs on that church, in carrying 
on which nearly twenty years was employed. After this he was engaged in repairing Lincoln 
Minster, where he erected an altar-piece of stone, and some other works. King’s College 
Chapel was repaired also by him, and he designed the stone screens about the altar there, which 
was then removed to the east end, and a space originally behind it taken into the choir. An 
elegant Cross at Ampthill w'as erected from a drawing by Essex, in commemoration of the abode 
there of Queen Catharine of Arragon ; besides improvements at Madingley, an ancient mansion 
in Cambridgeshire, together with the design of windows, and other minor works.” Willson’s 
"Remarks,” prefixed to Pugin’s " Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” vol. i. p. xvi. xvii. 

86 “ Archaeologia,” vol. xvi. p. 314, 315. These last remarks are probably taken from some 
observations, by Essex, on Soulhwcll Church, a manuscript said lo have been in the possession 
of Mr. Kerrich, late of Magdalen College, Cambridge. See “ Dickinson’s Antiquities,” Ac. in 
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Mr. Kerricli lias mentioned several theoretical modes in which Pointed 
architecture might have originated, and among them he observes, that the 
oval figure pointed at each extremity, termed visicapiscis, for which the 
early Christians entertained a particular veneration, as it exhibited a 
Pointed arch at either end, and was frequently displayed in episcopal 
and conventual seals, and, as an ornament in buildings, might have sug- 
gested the Pointed arch, and led to the introduction of it in place of the 
previously-used semicircular arch 87 . This writer does not attempt to 

Nottinghamshire, vol. i. part i. p. G5. Mr. Kerricli remarks, that “ Death closed the labours 
of Mr. Essex just at the time when a new master in modern Gothic architecture appeared, who 
soon eclipsed all former fame. Mr. James IVyatt, whose skill in Grecian architecture had long 
before placed him at the head of his profession, was consulted in 1782 by Thomas Barrett, Esq. 
for the improvement of his seat at Lee, near Canterbury. Wyatt designed several plans, some 
Grecian, some Gothic. The latter was adopted; and the success of the imitation soon made 
both the place and the architect highly celebrated.” Of this edifice Mr. Walpole [Lord Orford] 
thus expresses his approbation “ The house at Lee, which was but indifferent before, has 
been, by t lie skill and art of Mr. Wyatt, admirably improved in the disposition of the apart- 
ments ; amongst them is a very beautiful library, finished in the most perfect style of Gothic 
taste. The three fronts of the house convey the idea of a small convent, never attempted to be 
demolished, but partly modernized, and adapted to the habitation of a gentleman’s family.” 
And in the later editions of “ The Anecdotes of Painting,” he again takes occasion to praise 
Mr. Wyatt’s success in this his first essay. “ Mr. Wyatt, at Mr. Barrett’s at Lee, near Canter- 
bury, has, with a disciple’s fidelity to the models of his master, superadded the invention of a 
genius. The little library has all the air of an abbot’s study, except that it discovers more 
taste.” Vide Lord Orford’s “ Works,” vol. iii. 4to. p. 433. “ Mr. Wyatt’s subsequent works in 

imitation of the ancient architecture of England are too well known to need description, and too 
numerous to allow of it here. Several of these buildings were far more extensive and sumptuous 
than any such works previously executed ; but the praise of beautiful imitations of this style 
cannot be allowed to this celebrated architect, without at least a regret for the destruction of 
some valuable original specimens in three of the cathedrals submitted to his taste, — Lichfield, 
Salisbury, and Durham, llis genius was fully gratified in llorid details, without always attend- 
ing to ancient rules; and too much is claimed for the fame of Mr. Wyatt, when he is said to 
have ‘revived, in this country, the long-forgotten beauties of Gothic architecture.* ” Will- 
son’s Remarks, prefixed to Pugin’s “Specimens,” p. xvii — xix. See also “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” Sept. 1813; and “The Monthly Magazine,” Oct. same year. 

S7 “ Archaeologia,” vol. xvi. p. 313, 314. 
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decide positively in what country Pointed architecture had its origin, but 
is disposed to believe that Germany has the best claim to the invention 88 . 

In the “Transactions of the Itoyal Irish Academy,” for 1789 8C| , is an 
Essay on the “Origin and Theory of the Gothic Arch,” by the Rev. M. 
Young, D. D. See. in which, after taking a retrospective view of our antient 
architecture, deduced chiefly from Bentham’s “ History, &c. of Ely Cathe- 
dral,” he proceeds to notice the different opinions of writers concerning the 
origin of the Pointed style. Those which he mentions are, 1. That it was 
introduced from the east, and should therefore be called Saracenic, as 
maintained by Wren : 2. That it was borrowed from the Moors, in Spain : 
3. That it arose from the imitation of arcades, formed by the crossing 
branches of trees, in sacred groves: 4. That it originated from the intersec- 
tion of circular arches, in Saxon or Norman buildings. 

All these theories Dr. Young examines and rejects, observing, that “ it 
seems extremely nugatory and fruitless to endeavour to ascertain the 
specific accident which gave birth to the pointed arch.” He then enters 
on the professed object of his Essay, which is to investigate the actual 
properties of the pointed arch, in order to shew that it possessed some 
peculiar advantages over arches of a different form, which probably led to 
its adoption. He says, “ I shall proceed to inquire into the theory of this 
arch, and endeavour to ascertain its relative strength as compared with 
circular and elliptic arches, when in a state of perfect equilibration ; and 
also to determine the aberration from a true balance, which is generated 
by the horizontal termination of the solid building erected on it; from 
whence we shall be enabled to form some conjecture, whether the theory 
of the arch itself may not be justly enumerated among the causes to which 
we owe its introduction.” The conclusions drawn from mathematical 
calculations, founded on geometrical figures, are, that “ the ratio of the 
strength of a semicircular arch to a Gothic arch of the same span, is 
greatest when the subtense of half the Gothic arch is equal to the span. 

88 “ Arcliacologia,” vol. xvi. p. 300. 89 Vol. iii. 4to. Dublin, 1790. 
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Ill tl) is case the strength of the semicircular arch is to the strength of the 
Gothic as 12.99 to 1000, or 13 to 10, nearly. 

“ If the radius of the Gothic arch be three-fourths of the span, in which 
case it is called the sharp arch of the fourth point, the strength of a semi- 
circle will be to the strength of a Gothic arch of the same span as 1257 
to 1000. And if the radius be two-thirds of the span, in which case it is 
called ihe sharp arch of the third point, the strength of the semicircle will 
be to the strength of the Gothic arch of equal span as 1210 to 1000. If 
the radius of a circle, by which a Gothic arch is described, be to the 
intervals of the capitals from which it springs as 1 to ,321426489572, 
the Gothic and semicircular arch, of equal span, will be also of equal 
strength. 

“ Hence, therefore, a Gothic arch, whose radius of curvature is equal to 
the interval between the pillars, which is the usual manner of description, 
is the weakest of all Gothic arches of that span. According as the cen- 
tre, from which it is described, moves on either side in a horizontal line, 
the strength of the arch increases: if it moves towards the middle point 
of the interval between the pillars, the strength increases till the centre 
arrives at Iv,” as marked on his plate, “ when the Gothic arch becomes a 
semicircle. But if the centre moves in the contrary direction, the strength 
of the arch increases without limit.” Dr. Young then shews that when the 
height of the building, above the springing of the arch, is given, the higher 
the arch the more it approaches to a perfect balance. 

Hence it follows that the acutely-pointed arch was peculiarly adapted to 
the style of those religious buildings which were raised in the middle 
ages, with very high roofs, and no great weight immediately over the 
point of the arch. Where a building of great height was to be placed 
over a pointed arch, the architects were accustomed to lessen the super- 
incumbent weight by apertures, or arcades. 

Among the various attempts made to ascertain the time, place, and 
circumstances connected with the invention of the Pointed style of build- 
ing, that of Mr. G. Saunders is entitled to particular notice, more espe- 
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cially as it coincides, in a great measure, with the opinion of Mr. Essex, 
already mentioned. In a paper in the Archteologia, on the “ Origin of 
Gothic Architecture,” this gentleman states, that Pointed architecture was 
generated from the prior practice of vaulting; that when it became the 
practice to build vaulted roofs of large dimensions, recourse was had to 
diagonal ribs for adding more strength, which however increased the dif- 
ficulty of execution. The builders of the twelfth century, being unable 
to construct a concurrence of arches of different extent to the same 
height, had recourse to various expedients, and, at length, devised the 
method of applying segments of the same curve throughout a quadrangle 
of the ceiling, which formed pointed arches on the sides of the groined 
vaulting, and thereby established the principles of Pointed architecture. 
The pointed arch in vaulted buildings being thus brought into use, the 
introduction of a similar form in apertures, as windows and door-ways, 
was a natural consequence 90 . 

This deduction of the origin of the style is ingeniously supported by a 
review of the account given by Gervase of Canterbury, of the construc- 
tion of the vaulted ceiling of Canterbury Cathedral, by William of Sens, 
and his successor William, the English architect; to an abstract of which 
Memoir Mr. Saunders subjoins the following passage: — “ The account of 
these proceedings at Canterbury Cathedral is very interesting in the history 
of Gothic architecture. After the fire, architects, both French and English, 
were brought together to be consulted ; and a foreigner engaged to superin- 
tend the works is characterised by Gervase as a very superior man. Wil- 
liam of Sens, the person selected for his skill and knowledge, must be sup- 
posed to have been acquainted with the practice of his country; but the 
commencement of his operations at Canterbury Cathedral does not make 
it appear that he brought from France any knowledge of the pointed-arch 
vaulting. A number of architects, from various parts, being assembled 
together at the consultation before the works were begun, if such a prac- 
tice had been known any where, it is but reasonable to conclude, that 


90 “ Arch apologia,” vol. xvii. p. 13. 
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here it would have been explained and adopted in the first operations. 
Gervase certainly speaks of the large pointed-arch vaulting, which was 
executed two years after the commencement of the works, as an extra- 
ordinary production 9I .” 

The rebuilding of the choir of Canterbury Cathedral, after its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1174 , was begun the following year. William of Sens, the 
architect employed, continued his operations till 1178 , when he was dis- 
abled by the falling of a scaffold, and was consequently obliged to resign 
the direction of the work to his successor. That part of the structure 
first executed by William of Sens, exhibits no acquaintance with the 
principles of pointed-arch vaulting, for though pointed arches occur they 
are merely introduced to range with others of the semicircular form 
which occupy a wider space. It was not till the third year of the work 
that the architect seems to have ascertained the advantage or effect of 
pointed arches, and in the portion of the building which was executed 
after that time they appear to have been regularly and systematically intro- 
duced 92 . 

Mr. Saunders endeavours to infer, from the evidence of Gervase of 
Canterbury, that the regular Pointed style was formed in that building 
about the year 1 178. This is somewhat later than that assigned by 
Dr. Milner as the date of its invention by Henry of Blois in the church 
of St. Cross. That specimen of the style, exhibits, not only the window 
with the pointed arch, but some specimens of open pointed arches be- 
tween the choir and its ailes. Admitting that those windows are original, 
and not, as Mr. Whittington supposed, opened between the intersecting 
arcades, at a period subsequent to the erection of the church itself, it 
must be allowed that they do not imply an acquaintance with those 
general principles of adaptation to peculiar purposes, which, according to 
the theory of Mr. Saunders, actuated the persons who employed pointed 
arches for the more advantageous construction of vaulted roofs. This 
theory, therefore, is perfectly consistent with the facts adduced by 


51 “ Arclia'ologia,” vol. xvii. p. 22. 


91 Ibid. p. 17—22. 
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Dr. Milner; and must be highly deserving the attention of all who feel 
an interest in the subject. 

Mr. Ware, in his “Observations on Vaults,” has ingeniously and skilfully 
pointed out the progressive improvements in the art of vaulting, which he 
thinks were carried to the utmost extent of scientific perfection by the 
builders of churches, Sec. in the Pointed style 93 . He attributes the adoption 
of pointed arches to the superiority which they were found to possess 
over other forms in causing little or no lateral pressure ; but he does not 
hazard any opinion as to the time, or circumstances under which the 
Pointed-arch style originated. 

Mr. Charles Clarice, in an “Account of the Rise and Progress of early 
English Architecture,” ascribes the adoption of the Pointed arch to the 
increased altitude which architects had employed in their sacred edifices, 
and thus agrees with Mr. Saunders in opinion 94 . 

Mr. Murphy, in an “Introductory Discourse on Gothic Architecture,” 
prefixed to “ Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Views of the Church of 
Batallm, in Portugal,” 1795, says, “ the earliest specimens of this manner 
of building in England were, I believe, finished about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. If the pointed arch be considered detached from the 
building, its origin may long be sought for in vain, and indeed I imagine 
that this is the reason it has eluded the researches of so many ingenious 
men; but on the contrary, if we examine it in a relative view, as a part in 
the composition of the whole, it will become more easy to account for its 
form, than for that of any other component part. If we take a comprehen- 
sive view of any of these structures externally, we shall perceive that not 
only the arch, but every vertical part of the whole superstructure termi- 
nates in a point. And the general form, if viewed from any of the prin- 
cipal entrances (the station from whence the character of an edifice 
should be taken), will be found to have a pyramidal tendency. The por- 
ticos of the first story, whether they be three or five in number, are 

93 “ Archmologia,” vol. xvii. p. 65, republished in a learned and scientific volume of “ Tracts 
on Vaults and Bridges/’ Sc c. 8vo. 1822. 

94 “ Architecture Ecclesiastica Londini/’ &c. 4to. 1820. 
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reduced to one at the top, and this is sometimes crowned with a lofty 
pediment, which might be more properly called a pyramid, as we see in 
the transept front of Westminster Abbey, and York Minster. If we look 
farther on, in a direct line with its apex, we frequently see a lofty spire 
or pyramid rising over the intersection of the nave and transept. Each of 
the buttresses and turrets is crowned with a small pyramid. If niches are 
introduced, they are crowned with a sort of pyramidal canopy. The 
arches and doors and windows terminate in a point, and every little 
accessory ornament which enriches the whole has a pointed or angular 
tendency. Spires, pinnacles, and pointed arches are always found to 
accompany each other, and very clearly imply a system founded on the 
principles of the Pyramid 95 .” “ The spire or obelisk being used in the 
east to designate tombs, and being in accordance with the general 
pyramidal form of Gothic structures, w r as readily and widely adopted by 
the Gothic architects 96 .” 

Mr. J, N. Brewer, in the “ Introduction to the Beauties of England 
and Wales,” has given a concise account of the opinions of several writers 
on the origin of the Pointed style, and has added some farther observations 
of his own. He conceives that the mystery in which the origin and pro- 
gress of Pointed architecture is involved may arise from its cultivation 
having been “exclusively confined to the fraternity of Freemasons 97 ;” and 
also, in some measure, to the destruction of monastic papers, records, & c. 
at the Reformation. 

The same writer, in a treatise on the “ Principles of English Architec- 
ture, annexed to Storer’s “ Cathedrals of Great Britain,” observes, that 
the form of the pointed arch is displayed by many objects, natural and 
artificial; and “must have been familiar to the mind from the earliest 
ages 9s .” As to the cause of its adoption he agrees with Murphy. 

Dr. Lcilwich has published Observations on Saxon and Gothic Archi- 
tecture, but chiefly relating to the former, which, in common with other 
writers, he considers was derived from the Romans. “As to the pointed 


95 “ Introductory Discourse,” Ac. p. 2, 3. 
97 “ Introduction,” A'c. livo. 1810. p. 440. 


96 Ibid. p. 14. 

9S “ Principles,” Ac. 1819, 8vo. p. 18. 
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or lancet Gothic arch (he says), it was known and used many centuries 
before the Gothic power was established, or the romantic expeditions to 
the Holy Land commenced In proof of this statement he refers to the 
temple built in Egypt by the Emperor Adrian, in commemoration of his 
favorite, Antinous ; to figures of pointed arches, in Syriac manuscripts of 
the sixth century; to engravings of sepulchral stones, ornamented with 
sculptures of pointed arches, given by Horsley in “ Britannia Romana to 
similar ornaments on coins and medals; and to some disputable examples 
of pointed arches used in buildings. He adds, “ Mr. Pennant saw, at 
Chester, two pointed arches within a round one; and Mr. Grose informs 
us, that the columns at Kirkstall Abbey, in Yorkshire, support pointed 
arches, and over these is a range of windows whose arches are semi- 
circular: these circumstances seem to intimate that the round and lancet 
arches were for a while striving for victory 1 2 .” 

This writer attributes to the Normans the introduction of Pointed 
architecture into England; supposing it to have been the new mode of 
building, which William of Malmesbury, and other historians 3 , represent 
as having become general after the Concpiest. 

Mr. Whitaker says, “ The peaked arch appears demonstrably to have 
been introduced among the Romans, however it has been denominated 
Gothic 4 .” Besides the subjects referred to by Ledwich in support of this 
conclusion, Mr. Whitaker notices an arch of an aqueduct, in Spain, which 
has been attributed to the Emperor Trajan, and is mentioned by Mr. King- 
in the “ Arclneologia 5 .” He also refers to the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, built by St. Helena, the door way into the chapel of 
which, is “a tall arch peaked, and sharply peaked too®.” Besides these 
foreign examples of the early use of the pointed arch, the same author 
adduces what he conceives to be instances of the employment of such 

1 “ Antiquities of Ireland,” 2d edition, 4lo, 1804, p. 192. z Ibid. p. 193. 

3 ** De Gest. Reg. Ang.” &c. apud Du Cange. 

4 " Antient Cathedral of Cornwall, Historically surveyed,” 4lo. 1804, vol. i. p. 92. 

5 Vol. iv. p. 410. 

6 Vide Pococke’s “ Description of the East,” vol. ii. part 1. p. 16, plate 4. 
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arches in England, at least before the Conquest. The most remarkable 
example of these is in the Church of St. German, in Cornwall, which he 
ascribes to King Athelstan, whom he seems to consider as having made 
the latest additions to that building 7 . He also refers to another English 
ecclesiastical edifice, as an early example of the Pointed style. This is 
the Church of St. Martin, at Canterbury, of which he says, “ the two 
door ways are roundly arched, and the windows all arched in peaks 8 .” 
Some of these he acknowledges to be modern, but he adds, “ all of them 
are peaked, the ancient less sharply than the modern, but still peaked V’ 
At the close of the section he adds, “The use of the peaked arch then, 
if we go upon those facts which alone ought to fix our faith, is prior to 
the Conquest, within this island. The Church of Kirk dale, the Church of 
Aldbrough, the Sanctuary of Westminster, and the Coin of the Confessor, 
shew the arch to have been used here in the Confessor’s days. The 
appearance also of the peaked arch in the Empress Helena’s magnificent 
Church of Jerusalem, upon a monument of the Romans in the north of 
Britain, and in a remaining church of theirs within the south, proves it to 
have been equally used here as early as the days of the Romans. Then 
the old Cathedral of St. German’s comes in to fill up the vacuity of the 
ages between, and forms an intermediate link in the chain of transmission 
betwixt the Romans and the Confessor 10 .” 

Ledvvich, though a writer from whom Whitaker has derived some of his 
information, and whose opinion does not differ very materially from his 


7 “ Cathedral of Cornwall,” vol. ii. p. 181, 185. 8 Ibid. vol. i. p. 03. 9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid. vol. i. p. 103. The opinion adopted, and thus supported by Whitaker, obviously 
depends on the assumed originality of the examples to which he refers. In his view of the origin 
of the Pointed style lie often uses assertion instead of argument; and defends his own notions, 
and reprobates those of other authors, in that peculiar style of self confidence and dogmatism 
which distinguish all bis writings. He was undoubtedly a bold and original thinker, possessed 

of considerable learning, and was acute and persevering in researches; but these qualities are 
sullied by a pride of intellect, which shews that his estimation of individual merit was influenced 

by a full sense of his own endowments, and a contemptuous view of those of other labourers in 
the fields of literature. 
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own, meets with the most severe reprehension, because he does not 
allow that the Pointed style was continued without interruption from the 
second and third centuries, when he supposes it was in use, to the period 
of its acknowledged ascendency in the twelfth and three following ages 11 . 
He says, “ An order of architecture, once lost, is as little likely to have 
been recovered in those ages of barbarism, as the soul, if once laid to 
sleep with the body by the hand of death, according to the wild fancies of 
some that it will be, is to be awakened again : the revival of either must 
be an actual creation of it 12 .” 

Nothing can be more futile, irrelevant, and irrational ; for it is notorious 
that mankind in every age and country have been in the habit of reviv- 
ing, or repeating, the works and inventions of former ages and of distant 
countries. 

The opinions and comments of such a writer as Mr. R. P. Knight are 
entitled to attention and respect. On the subject now under review, he 
says, “ That style of architecture, which we call Cathedral, or monastic 
Gothic, is manifestly a corruption of the sacred architecture of the Greeks 
and Romans, by a mixture of the Moorish or Saracenesque, which is 
formed out of a combination of the Egyptian, Persian, and Hindoo. It 
may easily be traced through all its variations, from the Church of Santa 
Sophia, at Constantinople, and the Cathedral of Montreale, near Palermo, 
the one of the sixth, and the other of the eighth century, down to King’s 
Chapel, at Cambridge, the last and most perfect of this kind of buildings ; 
and to trace it accurately would be a most curious and interesting work. 
The oriental style of building, with columns extravagantly slender and 
high, was well known to the Romans, as appears from the grotesque 
paintings found in Herculaneum and Pompeii, which have, in many 
instances, a near resemblance, in their proportions, decorations, and distri- 
bution, with those executed in the semi-gothic Church of Montreale. 
The fasciculated columns are ./Egyptian and Persian; as appears from 


11 “ Anlient Cathedral of Cornwall,” vol. i. p. 96. 
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2 Ibid. p. 97. 
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the ruins of Thebes and Persepolis, published by Norden, Denon, 
Niebuhr, Le Bruyne, &c. ; and the low proportions of them in those build- 
ings which we call Saxon, are evidently ./Egyptian, and were probably 
brought into Europe by the Saracens, they being precisely the same in 
many of our old cathedrals, as they are in the Turkish mosques. The 
Pointed arch, which we call Gothic, is the primitive arch ; of which, the 
earliest instance known in Europe, is the Etnissarius of the lake of Albano, 
built during the siege of Veii, long before either the Greeks or Romans 
knew how to turn any other kind of arch: for as this may be constructed 
without a centre, by advancing the stones in gradual projections over each 
other, and then cutting off the projecting angles, its invention was obvious, 
and naturally preceded those constructed upon mechanical principles; of 
which, I believe, there are no examples anterior to the Macedonian Con- 
quest 13 . The ornaments of this monastic Gothic consist of indiscriminate 
imitations of almost every kind of plant and animal, scattered with liceu- 
tious profusion, and without any pre-established rule or general principle; 
but often with just taste and feeling, as to the effect to be produced. No 
part of the interior of King's Chapel is unornamented ; and though the 
ornaments, considered with reference to parts only, often appear crowded, 
capricious, and unmeaning, yet the effect of the whole together is more 
rich, grand, light, and airy, than that of any other building known, either 
antient or modern ,4 .” 

The “ Essay on the General History of Architecture,” by Mons. Legrand, 
contains a few notices relating to “ Gothic” structures, under which appel- 
lation he includes those in the Pointed style; for he states, “that the 
term Gothic applies to all large masses of building presenting light and 
pyramidal forms, ornamented with delicate architectural and sculptural 

13 “The gates of Pactum and the Cloaca maxima of Rome, said to have been built by the 
first Tarquin, may seem exceptions; but the gates now remaining are probably those of £ lie 
Roman colony, not of the old Greek city Posidonia; and I he Cloaca may have been altered or 
rebuilt more than once in later limes.” 

14 “x\nalytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste,” <£e. 1805, 8vo. p. 1G5. 
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decorations, having clustered pillars supporting Pointed, or variously 
turned arches, and forming arcades of a prodigious height 15 .” The author 
takes a cursory view of the ecclesiastical edifices of the middle ages in 
England, France, and other countries. In his observations on French 
churches he remarks, that some parts of these buildings possess a charac- 
ter of accurate detail and elegance, which shews that they were executed 
at a period less remote than the time of their original foundation ; as, long 
subsequent to their first, erection, they have been overthrown, pillaged, 
burnt, restored, and destroyed several times; having suffered either from 
earthquakes, or in the wars of barbarians. This writer, therefore, would 
not probably be disposed to consider the celebrated specimens of Pointed 
architecture in France, as the undoubted productions of that early period 
to which Whittington and others have assigned them. 

The ltev. J. Haggitt published “ Two Letters,” in 1813, on the “ Sub- 
ject of Gothic Architecture,” in reply to Dr. Milner’s Objections to Whit- 
tington’s “ Historical Survey,” in which he first animadverts, with pointed 
sarcasm, on the high toue assumed by the doctor in his remarks on other 
writers, and next proceeds to controvert his system as to the local origin 
and discovery of the Pointed style. In doing this, he not only supports 
the assertion of Whittington, that “ the Pointed arch existed in France 
prior to its existence in England,” but likewise maintains with him, that 
“ the French had attained to a high degree of perfection in Pointed archi- 
tecture, as a style, half a century before the construction of any English 
work in the same style of comparative excellence 16 .” In pursuing this 
argument, he notices the “ four important instances,” brought forward by 
Whittington as evidence that the “ Pointed arch existed in France long 
before the twelfth century, and that not merely as an ornament, or in bas- 
relief, but as an integral part of the several structures in which it is 
found 17 and he strengthens those affirmations by references to a manu- 
script of Whittington’s Tour, in his own possession. He afterwards contra- 


i5 “ Essai sur l’Hist. Gen. de PArchileclure,” par J. G. Legrand, Paris, 1801), 8vo, p. 66. 
Vide “ Letters,” &c. p. 8. 17 Ibid, p. 7. 
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diets several of the particulars stated by Milner, in respect to antient 
buildings, both in this and other countries; and, in his second “ Letter,” 
proceeds to “ demonstrate the very high probability” of the Eastern origin 
of the Pointed style, affirming with Sir Christopher Wren, that Europe 
owes the introduction of that style to the Crusades, its appearance in 
“every part of Europe being nearly contemporaneous 18 .” Mr. Haggitt 
supports his general argument by referring to numerous instances of the 
Pointed style still remaining in the Holy Land, and his remarks are 
illustrated by engravings of the Fountain oj Serpents, near Tortosa, the 
Cathedral of St. John d’ Acre, the interior of the Nilometer, at Cairo, and 
the ruins, in the same city, of the great hall of Saladbis Palace; in all 
which buildings Pointed arches form an integral feature, and are therefore 
adduced as strong testimony in favour of the Eastern origin of Pointed 
architecture 

In Mr. Hatches Smith's, “ Outline of Architecture, Grecian, Roman, 
and Gothic,” are brief notices of the origin and progressive variations of the 
Saxon and Pointed styles, the former being an “ adoption of a species of 
Tuscan” by our native architects, “ as most easily imitated,” and in “ every 
alteration” of which “ the characteristics of solidity and strength were 
prominent 20 .” His opinions on the origin of Pointed architecture, which 
are similar to Milner’s, are elucidated by sectional diagrams, ingeniously 
folding down over each other 21 . 

13 Vide “ Letters/ 1 &c. p. 7. 19 Ibid, pp. 97—122. 

20 Vide “ An Oulliuc,” <Vc. p. 21, 4to. 181 G. 

21 In noticing tlie theory of Sir James Hall (see ante, p. Mr. Smith lias quoted the 
following elegant lines upon the subject from Sir Walter Scott's “ Lay of the last Minstrel/* in 
which, describing a night scene in Melrose Abbey, the poet says, in allusion to that theory — 

The moon on the east oriel shone. 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone. 

By foliaged tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand, 

’Tuixt poplars straight, the ozier wand 
In many a freakish knot had twined; 

Then framed a spell, when the work was done. 

And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 
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Tlie Rev. R. Knight, in his “ Cursory Disquisition on the Conventual 
Church of Tewkesbury,” conceives that the varieties of styles in our antient 
buildings “ rather grew out of each other, according to the advancement of 
the nation in wealth, in science, and in taste, instead of their having, 
severally, had a distinct origin, and being each of them sni generis." He 
proceeds to sustain this opinion by the following argument: — “ Instead of 
the reveries of fancy there is a consistent chain of deduction in supposing 
that the Romans, having expelled [subjugated?] the Britons, might have 
handed down to the earliest colonists whom they left behind, the obvious 
uses of the arch, exhibited in all their structures, which the Saxons faith- 
fully copied — that the Normans, after successive dynasties having obtained 
possession of the kingdom, would build on a grander scale, in proportion 
as they became more opulent and refined ; and that, finally, the Pointed 
arch would recommend itself to the adoption of a people studious of 
improvement, as the rudiments of it were continually before their eyes, in 
the intersection of those circular arches which had been employed, in 
earlier times, to relieve the heavy appearance of the walls. Saxon, Nor- 
man, and Gothic architecture often differ as much inter se, as they do from 
each other, and in many cases are so interwoven and blended with it, that 
it is almost impossible to ascertain a line of demarcation between them 82 .” 

In Mr. Thomas Hickman's “ Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of 
English Architecture” (which has been already referred to in page 38), an 
elaborate endeavour has been made to ascertain and classify the peculiar 

22 Vide “ Disquisition,” Sec, pp. 7 — 11, 1818, 8vo. Speaking particularly of Tewkesbury, the 
same w riter says, “ Besides the Pointed arch formed from the intersection of semicircular arches, 
the niche f the pinnacte y and the buttress are more than shadowed out in the oldest parts of Tewkes- 
bury Church ; the receptacle of the canopied Virgin over the entrance of the porch, renewed 
probably after a design of much higher antiquity, lias an obvious affinity to the first of these ; the 
pinnacle is to be traced round the turrets of the western facade ; and incipient buttresses, 
certainly of no great projection, are discoverable on each side of the angles of the tower; these 
last crowned with pinnacles, which give them a still closer resemblance to those which in after 
times were more generally adopted.” Here then we find “ the germ of many of those peculiarities 
which arc often ascribed to the invention of those who deserve only the praise of adopting, 
multiplying, and improving them in the progress of ecclesiastical architecture.” Ibid, p. 37. 
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characteristics of our antient buildings; and in respect to the Pointed 
style, that endeavour has been extended to a degree of very minute par- 
ticularity. The remarks are illustrated by several engravings from his 
own designs, intended to exemplify his account of the different styles of 
architecture described in the work ; but it would have been better, per- 
haps, if he had copied his illustrations from existing buildings, as a far 
greater impression would, by that means, have been made on the architec- 
tural amateur. Speaking of Roman art, he says, “ Constantine, who died 
in A. D. 337, erected the Church of St. John, without the walls of Rome, 
which, in fact, in its composition resembles a Norman building; and it is 
curious to observe that the ornament afterwards used so profusely in 
Norman work is used in the buildings of Dioclesian, whose Corinthian 
modillions are capped with a moulding cut in zigzag, and which only wants 
the enlargement of the moulding to become a real Norman building 23 .” 

His account of the progress of antient architecture in this country is 
thus, also, succinctly given in his introductory remarks: — “When the 
Romans left the island, it was most likely that the attempts of the Britons 
were still more rude, and endeavouring to imitate, but not executing on 
principle, the Roman work, their architecture became debased into the 
Saxon and early Norman, intermixed with ornaments perhaps brought in 
by the Danes. After the conquest the rich Norman barons, erecting very 
magnificent castles and churches, the execution manifestly improved, though 
still with much similarity to the Roman style debased ; but the introduction 
of shafts, instead of the massive pier, first began to approach to that lighter 
mode of building, which by the introduction of the Pointed arch, and by an 
increased delicacy of execution, and boldness of composition, ripened, at 
the close of the twelfth century, into the simple, yet beautiful early English 
style. At the close of another century this style, from the alteration of its 
windows, by throwing them into larger ones divided by mullions, intro- 
ducing tracery in the heads of the windows, and the general use of flowered 
ornaments, together with an important alteration in the piers, became the 


13 Vide “ Attempt,” &c. p. 4, ->d edit. 1819. 
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decorated English style, which may be considered as the perfection of the 
English mode 24 .” 

Mr. Hallam says, “ what is improperly denominated Gothic Architecture, 
whether it originated in France, Germany, Italy, or England, was cer- 
tainly simultaneous in all these countries;” and that it is “a question 
of no small difficulty from what source it is derived.” He adds, “ that 
the Pointed arch has a very oriental character,” but there is “ more than 
one method of accounting for its origin 25 .” In his anxiety to guard 
against error, this learned author seems to withhold information, and 
when he has ventured to express an opinion on this subject he has not been 
fortunate. After stating, that the “ Gothic style,” as above mentioned, 
appeared simultaneously in four different countries, his note on this pas- 
sage (which ought to have contained proofs of the truth of the assertion), 
refers only to buildings in France and England, and with regard to the 
dates of the erection of these, he speaks very vaguely. This writer 
concludes his notice of ecclesiastical architecture with the following 
observations : — “ The mechanical execution of the Gothic species of archi- 
tecture continued to improve (after it had reached its perfection as an 
object of taste, in the middle of the fourteenth century), and is so far 
beyond the apparent intellectual powers of those times, that some have 
ascribed the principal ecclesiastical structures to the fraternity of Free- 
masons, depositaries of a concealed and traditionary science. There is, 
probably, some ground for this opinion ; and the earlier archives of that 
mysterious association, if they existed, might illustrate the progress of 
Gothic architecture, and perhaps reveal its origin. The remarkable 
change into this new style, that was almost contemporaneous in every 
part of Europe, cannot be explained by any local circumstances, or the 
capricious taste of a single nation.” 

As a work professing to treat on the invention of the Pointed style, the 
pamphlet, intituled “The Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architecture; in 
answer to all foregoing Systems on this Subject,” by Mr. Rowley Lascelles, 

24 Vide “ Attempt,” A'c. p. 4, 2d edit. 1819. 

15 “ View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages,” 1813, vol. ii. p. 507. 
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requires some notice. It claims the distinction of, being the most singular 
production on the subject. Bryant’s “Treatise on Ancient Mythology” 
(the object of which was to connect the history, religion, and literature ot 
the Ancients with the Deluge, the Ark of Noah, and its inhabitants), 
contains a great deal of fanciful conjecture, sometimes ingeniously and 
learnedly supported; but it will much often er amuse than convince the 
reader, and is not unfrequently too dull and improbable to answer either 
purpose. Mr. Lascelles has followed the example of Bryant, by having 
recourse to the Ark in order to illustrate the origin of the Pointed archi- 
tecture: and if he does not display the mass of laboured argument and 
learned quotation, which crowd the pages of the latter, it is a circum- 
stance for which he deserves the thanks of the reader, who, it may be 
safely affirmed, if not convinced by the cursory statement of the author’s 
opinions contained in the work under consideration, would fail to derive 
conviction from a more laboured display of reasoning and learned autho- 
rity. With an extract or two, containing the substance of the theory 
proposed by Mr. Lascelles, we shall conclude this notice of his publica- 
tion. 

“ All the imaginable formula of the Pointed arch,” according to this 
writer, are reducible to three, as shewn by a diagram,— namely, the 
high or lancet arch, the ogee arch, or that formed by contrasted curves 
from four centres, and the flattened, or oblique-headed arch; these, he 
says, “ are nothing else than the oblique, the perpendicular, and the 
horizontal sections of one and the same boat, ship, or ark. In all three 
alike the point is made by the keel 26 .” Hence he infers that Pointed 
architecture derived its origin from the Hebrews, and was exclusively con- 
secrated by that people to sacred purposes, as an emblem of Noah’s 
preservation in the ark from the waters of the deluge. In the following 
summary, Mr. Lascelles has given a condensed recapitulation of his opinions 
on this subject. Pointed architecture “ was not invented by mathematicians, 
nor mechanics ; nor by the Goths, Anglo-Saxons, or Saracens. It is plainly 


“ Heraldic Origin of Golliic A!•ellilcc^lre,’ , 18*20, 8vo. p. 41. 
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not the invention of any artist; still less is it Egyptian, Grecian, or 
Roman. As for the Orientals, the form reached them, as we see in their 
temples, in the shape also of the Phrygian and Median bonnet, with 
something, perhaps, of a symbolical and hieroglyphic allusion ; it may 
be traced too in their architecture — just as their Paganism is the muti- 
lated trunk, or ruinated remain and tumulus — of transpired Revelation. I 
thiuk further, and have no doubt, that its origin is merely Hebraic — of 
the very highest antiquity 27 .” 

It would not be proper to dismiss the question, whether England or 
France affords the earliest specimens of Pointed architecture, without 
adverting to the statements of Mr. Datvson Turner. That gentleman, 
having surveyed the ecclesiastical edifices of Normandy, may be con- 
sidered as qualified to give a sound opinion on this intricate question. 
He conceives that the Pointed arch was introduced into Norman build- 
ings earlier than into English churches. Speaking of the Cathedral 
Church of Lisieux, he observes, “ The date of the building establishes the 
fact of the Pointed arch being in use, not only as an occasional variation, 
but in the entire construction of churches upon a grand scale, as early as 
the eleventh century. Sammarthanus tells us that Bishop Herbert, who 
died in 1049, began to build this church, but did not live to finish it; and 
Ordericus Vitalis expressly adds, that Hugh, the successor to Herbert, 
upon his death-bed, iu 1077, while retracing his past life, made use of 
these words : — ‘ Ecclesiam Sancti Petri, principis apostolorum, quain 
venerabilis Herbertus, predecessor mens, ccepit, perfeci studios^ ador- 
navi, honorific^ dedicavi, et cultoribus necessariisque divino- servitio 
vasis aliisque apparatibus copios& ditavi.’ Language of this kind ap- 
pears too explicit to leave room for ambiguity; but an opinion has still 
prevailed, founded probably upon the style of architecture, that the 
Cathedral was not finished till near the expiration of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Admitting, however, such to be the fact, I do not see how it will 
materially help those who favour the opinion; for the building is far from 


27 “ Heraldic Origin of Gothic Architecture/' p. 63. 
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being, as commonly happens in great churches, a medley of incongruous 
parts; but it is upon one fixed plan, and as it -was begun, so it was 
ended 28 ." 

In assigning this early date to the introduction of the Pointed style in 
Norman buildings, Mr. Turner differs materially in opinion with the 
Abbe, de la Rue, who says, “ We do not find usually any but semicir- 
cular arches in Normandy of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries; 
on the other hand, Pointed arches and ogee arches are only to be found in 
the roofs, windows, and door-ways of churches raised in the thirteenth 
and following centuries. In the same manner, we find those two styles 
prevailing in England at corresponding periods, and their difference affords 
English antiquaries the principal means of distinguishing Norman and 
Anglo-Norman structures from those of another kind 29 .” 

These remarks of a writer, whose authority, on points relating to the 
antiquities of Normandy, must necessarily have considerable influence, if 
they do not directly invalidate the opinions of Mr. Turner, at least render 
somewhat questionable the high antiquity which he attributes to certain 
Norman buildings in the Pointed style. That gentleman, indeed, makes 
a remark which shews that the criterion mentioned by Mons. De la Rue is 
not always to be depended on. “ Those who attempt to decide upon the 
dates of Norman edifices, judging from the character of their ornaments, 
or the comparative profusion of their decorations, will do well to reflect, 
that almost every building contains, in itself, a medley of what is barbarous 
and classical, while no two can well vary more in the quantity of their 
ornaments than the two Ahbatial Churches of Caen; and yet they were 
both of them, beyond dispute, productions of the self-same era 30 .” 

If, however, this mode of determining the age of a building be aban- 
doned, it will, perhaps, be impossible to find one more satisfactory, which 
will admit of general application. It may be asked, also, in refutation of 

,s “ Account of a Tour in Normandy,” 1020, Ovo. vol. ii. p. 130, 131. 

19 “ Essais Historicities sur la Ville de Caen et son Arrondissemenl,” 1020, tom. ii. p. (il. 

3J Cotman’s “Architectural Auliquities of Normandy ” vol. i. p. 44. 
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Mr. Turner’s opinion of Lisieux Cathedral having been raised in the 
eleventh century, why all the early Anglo-Norman Churches, should have 
been erected in a style so essentially different ? 

That the Pointed style originated in Germany, appears to have been the 
opinion of Vasari and other Italian writers, of the sixteenth century, who, 
as is elsewhere observed, denominate it Tedesca, German or Teutonic 31 . 

More recently, also, a claim in favour of the Germans, as inventors of 
Pointed architecture, has been made by Dr. George Moller, in his intro- 
duction to “ Monuments of the German Architecture of the Middle Ages 32 .” 
The fourth chapter contains a comparative survey of various edifices raised 
in different countries of Europe, in the style of the thirteenth century ; 
with observations on the hypothesis relative to the origin of this species 
of architecture. Dr. Moller notices five different hypotheses relating to 
the invention of the Pointed style; viz. 1. From the holy groves, or 
thickets, of the ancient Celtic nations. 2. From huts made with the 
entwined twigs of trees. 3. From the structure of the frame-work in 
w’ooden buildings. 4. From the pyramids of Egypt. 5. From the imi- 
tation of Pointed arches, generated by the intersection of semicircular 
arches, used as ornaments. 

All these opinions Dr. Moller briefly controverts and rejects. “ The 
fifth hypothesis,” he remarks, “ is that of Mr. Milner, to whom we are 
indebted for several valuable works on the architecture of the middle 
ages. After displaying much erudition and sound criticism in the con- 
s' Cesar Cesariani, in Iiis “Commentary on Vitruvius,” says, that the Cathedral Church of 
Milau was constructed ‘ more Gcrmanico,’ in the German style ; and Albert Durer, in his “Trea- 
tise on Geometry” (anno 1528), after giving the proportions of columns, Arc. in the Pointed style, 
says that the Germans, when they erect any new edifice, arc desirous of employing a new style of 
building which has not been seen before. 

31 “ Deukmaehler der Dcutsclicn Baukunst dargestellt, von Georg Moller, Darmstadt, 1815.” 
A translation, or rather an abridged account, of this work has lately appeared under the title of 
“An Essay on the Origin and Progress of Gothic Architecture, traced in and deduced from the 
anlieut edifices of Germany, with references to those of England, &c. from the eighth to the six- 
teenth centuries.” Small 8vo. 1824. 
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futation of the various hypotheses of other writers, he states his own belief 
of the origin of the Pointed style, and of the entire system of the architec- 
ture of the thirteenth century, from the imitation of entwined arches, 
forming pointed ones by the intersection of their lower portions, which 
were usual ornaments in ‘ antient English architecture.’ But this expla- 
nation does not appear satisfactory. 

“ As to the discovery of the Pointed arch little can be said; since it 
was, like other mathematical figures, long known. The great object of 
inquiry is, how the style of the thirteenth century became so predomi- 
nant. The ornamental, as well as the other accessory parts, must in every 
land of architecture be regulated, as to their forms, by the essential super- 
structure of a building; and not the superstructure, or body of the edifice, 
by the ornamental portions . Tt is not to be supposed that the principal 
characteristic forms of a style of building, w hich was so generally diffused 
and so consistently contrived, should have originated from the accidental 
and unessential decoration of the cornices. Besides we may observe, that 
in all the antient buildings, in which the architecture is verging into the 
Pointed-arch style, the changes first appear in the main forms, gables, and 
roofs; later in the vaults and window's, and still later in the unessential 
parts and ornaments. Thus we perceive, that the small arched ornaments, 
which appear in the cornices and cinctures or bands in the Church of 
Gelnhausen, are semicircular, but the gables and windows are early 
pointed. 

“ If the hypotheses on the origin of the Pointed-arch style are various, 
opinions are not less divided on the question as to what nation the inven- 
tion belongs. It has been ascribed to the Goths, the Lombards, the 
Saracens or Arabs, the Spaniards, the Italians, the French, the English, 
and the Germans 33 .” 

Dr. Moller proceeds briefly to argue on the respective claims of those 
nations, but his comments are by far too scanty to determine the inquiry. 


33 “ Denkmaehler der Deutscheu Baukunst dargcslellt.” Cap. iv. p. *23. 
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His own opinion, although not stated in direct terms, is evidently in 
favour of the Germans. 

Mr. E. J. Willson, in his “ Remarks on Gothic Architecture and Modern 
Imitations,” already referred to, censures the late writers of ‘Essays and 
Dissertations on the Pointed Style,’ for attempting to point out the origin 
and invention of that mode of architecture, without waiting for sufficient 
evidence on the subject; as bethinks that the information which has been 
recently obtained concerning the churches, &c. of Germany, France, and 
Flanders, proves that they are “ at least as magnificent as those of Eng- 
land.” “The Gothic style,” he adds, “is not of English invention. The 
Pointed arch may have been brought from the East, or it may have re- 
sulted from the intersection of two semicircular arches in some buildins 
of Europe: both which suppositions have been supported by many argu- 
ments, and both are involved in many difficulties: but we must now con- 
fess that specimens of Pointed arches and Gothic architecture are found 
on the continent of as early dates, and in as high perfection, as any we can 
shew at home.” 

In some observations on the application and intent of the various styles 
of architecture, made in a critique on Cottingham’s “ Plans, Sections, &c. 
of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel,” in the “ Quarterly Review',” vol. xxvii. 
p. 318 — 336, are the following remarks on the Pointed style. “ Gothic 
architecture is an organic whole bearing within it a living vegetating 
germ. Its parts and lines are linked and united ; they spring and grow 
out of each other. Its essence is the curve, w hich in the physical world 
is the token of life, or organized matter; just as the straight line indicates 
death, or inorganized matter.” — “The parts of Gothic buildings are adapted 
to each other, as well as to the general design. The arched doors, and 
mullioned windows are essential parts; and the spires, pinnacles, and 
buttresses serve by their weight to bind together the wdiole edifice.” — “ The 
history of the style accounts for its propriety, its chiefest merit. The 
Gothic architecture, whatever its primitive elements may have been, was 
created in the northern parts of Europe; it was there adapted to the wants 
of a more inclement sky.” 
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H udder, in his “ Views of the Cathedral Churches of England and 
Wales,” makes some remarks on Pointed architecture, but he considers 
the question of its origin as involved in impenetrable obscurity. He says, 
“ Whether England, Prance, or Italy is entitled to the honour of its inven- 
tion, it is not easy to determine. Our own country contains specimens, 
the grandeur of which are not excelled, and very rarely indeed equalled, 
by any others in the world 34 .” 

In a note he adds, “The skill and ability of the Norman architects, to 
erect groined roofs of stone, is doubted with more frequency than justice, 
and I regret having fallen into this error, in some parts of this work.” 

It seems an almost endless endeavour to analyze and explain the systems, 
opinions, and theories of different writers on the subject now under review. 
Every author thinks it necessary to retrace the ground of his predecessors, 
either to controvert their inferences, or to enforce them by additional 
argument or evidence. Hence the reader is involved in much repetition, 
and taxed with occasional irrelevant matter. In the present essay, I have 
thought it advisable to bring into one point of view, and narrate as briefly 
as possible the leading features, or peculiar statements of each successive 
author, and it is hoped that the reader will not be tired or displeased 
with the execution of the task. In the “ Architectural” and “Cathedral 
Antiquities,” there are many incidental facts and notices, wit!) numerous 
architectural illustrations of the early Pointed arch, as well as of the 
Saxon and Norman styles, &c. These will be particularly pointed out in 
subsequent tables. 


34 Buckler’s “ Views/’ &c. 1822, 4to. preface. . 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE HISTORY, PROGRESS, AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ANT1ENT CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE, IN BRITAIN. 


SAXON AND NORMAN STYLES, OR DISTINCTIONS. 

The most antient specimens of architecture remaining- in any country, 
will almost invariably be found to have been originally appropriated to 
Religion. Being- intended for sacred and permanent ends, they were de- 
signed on scientific principles, constructed with solidity and for duration, 
consecrated with devotion and reverence, and thus invested with a charac- 
ter which inspired both veneration and fear. Hence they have survived 
all other buildings, whether of a domestic or military nature; for the latter 
were subjected to numerous accidents and changes, to which the former 
class were hardly ever liable. These remarks may be exemplified by re- 
ferring to the pyramids and Temples of Egypt, and to the sculptured Caves 
of Elora and Elephanta, in Hindostan (to say nothing of the noble relics 
of Grecian art), which were constructed by nations whose palaces and 
castles have long since crumbled into dust. The few specimens of antient 
British architecture which still exist appear also to corroborate this obser- 
vation, since they are generally admitted to have been devoted to religious 
rites and ceremonies. 

As for the habitations of the antient Britons, we learn from Cajsar 1 and 
other writers 2 that they were similar to those of the Gauls, and were com- 

* De Bello Gallico,” 1. v. c. 5. 

1 Diodorus Siculus “ Bibliotli." 1. v. c, 8. Strabon. Geogr.” 1, v. p. 197, 
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posed of a kind of wicker-work, a manufacture for which the early natives 
of this island seem to have been famed, since Juvenal notices their baskets 
among the foreign importations of the Romans 3 . An idea of the general 
form and mode of construction of the houses of the Britons, as described 
by Strabo, may be obtained from a view of the figures on the Antonine 
column, engravings of which are given by Montfaucon 4 . 

Of the military structures of the Britons much could be said, were it 
not foreign to the design of the present volume. Ca;sar represents the 
camp of Cassivelan as a kind of fortified wood 5 ; and Tacitus, in his 
description of the camp occupied by Caractacus, previous to his last un- 
fortunate engagement with the Roman forces, plainly indicates that the 
chief advantage it possessed as a place of defence arose from its situation 
on a detached eminence, the natural difficulties of approaching which had 
been increased by art 6 . 

The castles or encampments of the Britons were situated on high and 
almost inaccessible mountains, such as Carn-Madryn, near Nevyn ; Carn- 
doclien, near Bala; and Penmaen-Mawr, all in North Wales ; and Crug- 
howell, above Crick-howel, in South Wales. These were principally 
formed by enclosures or ramparts of loose stones, within which were erec- 
tions for the shelter of the garrison, and subterranean excavations, proba- 
bly for stores 7 . Many of the antient forts of North Britain bear consider- 
able resemblance to those in Wales, both in situation and structure, of 
which the following may be specified as examples. White-Caterthun, 
and Brown-Caterthun, in the parish of Menmuir, in Forfarshire; Barry- 
hill, near Alytli, in Perthshire; and the Fortress of Dun-Evan, in Nairn- 
shire. These and other remains of the same kind are described by 
Mr. Chalmers, who considers them as the works of the antient inhabitants 
of Britain, before the Roman invasion. Within the White-Caterthun, which 

3 “ Addc ct bascaudas et millc escaria.” Sat. xii. v. 46. 

+ “ Supplement Anliq.” vol. iii. b. ‘2, c. 8. 

s “ De Bello Gallico,” 1. v. c. 7. 6 “ Annal.” I. xii. c. 33. 

7 Hoare’s “Tour of Giraldus Cainbrensis,” vol. ii. p. 402. Ibid. vol. ii. p. 88. Gough’s 

edition of Camden's Britannia, vol. ii. p. 545. 556, edit. 1789. 
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is of vast strength, are the foundations of a rectangular building, together 
with those of various smaller circular ones, “ all which foundations had 
once their superstructures, the shelters of the possessors of the post 8 .” 
Similar foundations of circular erections remain within many other antient 
hill-forts in North Britain, in Wales, and in Cornwall. Within several of 
the Raths, or hill-fortresses of Ireland, there are also remains of antient 
habitations. 

Among the most remarkable monuments of British antiquity are those 
concentric ranges and single circles of stones, which remain in many parts 
of the island, and which may be considered as examples of very antient 
circular Temples. The design and erection of these circles are usually 
attributed to the Druids. Such Temples, however, are not peculiar to this 
country, as they are found also in Bretagne, in Denmark, and in Sweden ; 
but the most celebrated and considerable structures of this kind, are 
Stonehenge and Avebury, both in Wiltshire, the former of which, in parti- 
cular, has been long known as a singular effort of antient art and industry, 
and has often ineffectually exercised the ingenuity of antiquaries, whose 
conflicting opinions have filled many voluminous works 9 . 

Of the tenets of the British priests, whom Caesar terms Druids, he gives 
an account 10 , which is corroborated, in most particulars, by the farther 
information of Strabo 11 and Tacitus 19 . They are represented to have 
engrossed all the knowledge of the country, which related principally 
to theology, medicine, astrology, and natural history. They committed 
none of their sciences to writing, but transmitted them by oral instruction, 
and thereby may be regarded as the precursors of the Free-masons, whose 
systems of initiation and instruction are entirely oral. Their religious rites 
are described to have been barbarous and cruel, which, combined with 

s “ Caledonia,” vol. i. p. 87 — 96. 

9 The “ Hurlers,” in Cornwall; <f Long Meg and her Daughters,” in Cumberland; “ Stan- 
tou-Drew,” in Somersetshire ; the “ Arbor-lows,” and the “Nine Sisters,” in Derbyshire; and 
“ Rolliich,” in Oxfordshire, are among the most considerable of the other remains, of this descrip- 
tion, in England. 

10 “ De Bello Gallico,” 1. vi. c. 13. " “ Geographia,” 1. iv. 12 “ Annal,” 1. xiv, 
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their determined opposition to a foreign yoke, led to their general massacre 
by the Romans, when the latter subjugated Britain, about the end of the 
first century. If the Druids, therefore, were the actual founders of either 
Stonehenge or Avebury, those structures must have existed before the 
Romans achieved their final conquest. The skill and contrivance dis- 
played in the construction of the former pile shew, that the builders pos- 
sessed a knowledge of some of the mechanic powers, though, most proba- 
bly, they depended more on the united labour of a multitude of hands than 
on the resources of art, for the execution of their designs 13 . 

When Britain became a Roman province, it was, no doubt, adorned by 
the conquerors with public and private edifices; but, being a distant set- 
tlement, in an island almost divided from the civilized world, it is reason- 
able to conclude that such buildings were not remarkable for size, or for 
magnificence. Tacitus, indeed, tells us, that Agricola incited the Britons 
to erect halls, temples, basilics, and forums, and to ornament those edifices 
with porticos and galleries 14 . 

The same writer, speaking of a temple in the Roman settlement of 
Camalodunum, dedicated to the Emperor Claudius, says, its dimensions 
were such, that two hundred soldiers of the garrison, having taken shelter 
there, against an assault of Boadicea, found themselves crowded in it 16 . 
Hence, it seems, that their buildings were small, but, in fact, the relics of 
Roman architecture in this country are too few and imperfect to enable 
us to form any decisive ideas on the subject. If a judgment of the gene- 
ral structure of the Roman temples in Britain were inferred from that 
singular building (now destroyed) called “ Arthur's Oven 'V which, in the 
last century, was standing in Scotland, near the wall of Antoninus, it 


13 Whitaker’s “History of Manchester,” vol. i. 4lo. passim. See account of Stonehenge in 
Rees’s “Cyclopedia,” and in “Beauties of England,” vol. xv. Wiltshire. A full account of 
Avebury will be found in Sir Richard Hoare’s “Antient Wiltshire,” and in my own “Beauties 
of Wiltshire,” vol. iii. 

14 “ Vita Agricole,” c. 21 . 15 “ Annal.” 1. xiv. 

16 Boethius, in his History of Scotland, 1. iii. p. 34, supposes this building to have been a 
Temple of Victory. 
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would lead to a mean estimation of the size and style of such edifices; but 
the remains of Roman architecture, discovered at Bath in 1790 I7 , were of 
a very superior description, although raised, probably, at a period when 
Roman art had declined from its previous elegance 18 . The vestiges, then 
found, had belonged to the Temple of the Goddess Minerva, the presiding 
deity over the warm springs of that city 19 . 

Among the fragments of Roman architecture still remaining in Britain, 
of which engravings will be found in this work, are the Roman Wall at 
Leicester, usually called the Jewry Wall, or Holybones, supposed to 
have formed part, of a temple ; the fragments of Roman building in the 
Church of St. Nicholas, at Leicester; the great arch, a smaller lateral 
one, and part of the walls of a gateway, at Lincoln ; the remains of one 
of the towers of Lincoln Castle; the Roman Wall at Richborough Castle, 
in Kent; and the Church at Brixworth, in Northamptonshire, which ex- 
hibits a curious and interesting example of the adoption of Roman bricks, 
disposed in the arches, piers, and walls, in strict conformity to the Roman 
style and manner. 

Before Christianity had become the established religion of the Romans, 
the architecture of that people had derogated considerably from the pure 
specimens of Grecian art, and many innovations had been introduced, 
none of which could be regarded as improvements. The Rev. Mr. Gunn, 
referring to the period between the reigns of Caracalla and Diocletian, 
says, “ Buildings, as to their general plan, then indeed exhibited only 
remains of the great and magnificent ideas which pervaded those of a 
previous date. They were gigantic as to proportions, yet in detail we 
discover, amidst cost and ornament, poverty of design and meauness of 
execution 50 .” 

17 Lyson’s “ Remains of Two Temples at Bath,” Folio, 1802. 

,s Carter’s “ Antienl Architecture of England/’ p. 8 — 10. “ Archaeologia,” vol. x. p. 325, 

19 Some particulars of the above discovery are inserted in the “ History, Ac. of Bath Abbey 
Church, by J. Britton/' chap. i. 1825. 

20 “ An Inquiry, Ac. into Gothic Architecture/' p. 3. 
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On the first preaching of Christianity, when the converts began to be 
numerous, they attracted the attention of the Roman government, and, 
becoming subjected to persecution, those assemblies for worship, which 
had previously been held in private houses, were necessarily transferred to 
places of greater security. Then it was, that the early Christians met 
together in fields, deserts, caves, vaults, ships, and other retired places* 1 . 

Several passages in the New Testament indicate, that religions assem- 
blies were often, perhaps generally, held in the upper apartments of 
houses. Such rooms, therefore, were probably fitted up and appropriated 
to that purpose. Some of them (if we believe the testimony of Lucian,) 
were highly decorated; for he describes the Christians as “meeting in an 
upper room, adorned and gilt with gold 22 .” 

During those periods of toleration, which occurred after the commence- 
ment of the first century, many Christian temples, or edifices expressly 
devoted to religious worship, were built. These were often destroyed in 
succeeding persecutions; yet they must have been re-edified at intervals, 
since Eusebius, the ecclesiastical historian, states, that “ in the beginning 
of the reign of Diocletian the concourse to the churches was so great 
that in every city they w r ere not content with their old edifices, but built 
new and larger ones from the foundations.” 

o 


21 Vide “ Dionysius Alexaud. apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles.” lib. vii. cap. 22. 

22 Sir G. Wheeler y in his “ Account of the Churches of the Primitive Christians” (1089), p. 9, 
gives the above passage as a quotation from Luciau, without any further reference. He doubtless 
had in view 1 he description of a Christian assembly by a pretended Catechumen in the dialogue 
intituled Philopatris, which, if not the work of Lucian, as some have supposed, w r as written by 
an earlier author. The sentence quoted by Sir G. Wheeler is thus translated by Benedictus: — 
“ Multis superatis scalis, in domum aurato fastigio insiguem ascendinius, qualcm Homerus 
Menelai fingit esse.” Luciani “ Opera,” ctira Grawii. Auister. 1G87, 8vo. tom. ii. p. 77G. The 
whole account of the introduction to the Christian congregation is curious, and, if considered as 
fictitious, it at least shews what reports prevailed among the heathens, relative to the places of 
assembly used by the first Christians. 

But this splendor could not be common in the rooms appropriated for Christian worship, 
since Minutius Felix, in his Dialogue between a Christian and a Heathen, represents his heathen 
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The grand and final persecution, under Diocletian, previously to the con- 
version of Constantine, being followed by the establishment of Christianity 
as the dominant religion of the Roman empire, the erection of new 
churches, and the appropriation of other buildings to the purposes of 
Christian worship, became general. One of the first acts of Constantine, 
after his public profession of Christianity, was to issue Imperial Re- 
scripts to the governors of the provinces throughout his dominions, direct- 
ing that Christian churches should be generally repaired, enlarged, or 
rebuilt. Of the usual form of the churches, erected in consequence of 
this decree, some idea may be formed from the descriptions which 
Eusebius has given of the edifices erected for Christian worship by the 
Emperor at Tyre, at Jerusalem, and at Constantinople. Those, doubt- 
less, were more magnificent than most others, but the form and disposition 
of the various parts must have been very similar. They were placed in 
an outer court, which was surrounded by a wall with cloisters, and some- 
times other buildings. This area, corresponding with the modern church- 
yard, contained the tombs of the Martyrs, and was used as a burial-place 
for other Christians. Here, likewise, was placed the font, or baptis- 
tery. Opposite to the entrance of this court was a portico, from which 
three doors afforded admission into the church itself, the middle door 


advocate, Cfecilius, as demanding, “ Why the Christians have no altars, no temples, no noted 
images ?” To which tiie Christian replies, “ Do you imagine we hide the objects of worship 
because we have no idols nor altars? Wherefore feign an image of God, since, if you conclude 
correctly, man himself is an image of God? What temple should I build for him, when the 
whole world, which is his workmanship, is not sufficient to contain him; and when man himself 
lias the capacity of wandering freely, could I expect to confine, within a small edifice, the power 
of such majesty?” From this passage it may at least be concluded, that the early Christians did 
not generally display pompous ornament in their places of worship. 

The following observations of Balduinus, the editor of Minutius, are deserving of notice. 
“Etsi autem Christiani aetate nostri Minucii sua templa superbe attollere ad exemplum ethnico- 
rum non possent, tamen suas saltern habebant cryplas, et quasdam etiarn aedes et domiis sacras in 
apertis et editis locis, ul Terlullianus ait; et lubenter conveniebant ad ilia suorum martyrum 
sepulchra; quae i;o(fir)Trjp(» vocabant. Nam et liar illis permisisse Galienum Imp. (qui Minucii 
setatem non longo inlervallo attigit), Eusebius scribit.” PraT, F. Bald, in Min. Fel. Octavium, 
edit. Cantab. 1686. 24°. 
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opening into the nave, and those on the sides into the corresponding ailes. 
At the farther end of the nave was situated the chancel, the most sacred 
part of the edifice, being that appropriated to the more solemn rites and 
ceremonies of religion. The chancel was divided from the rest of the 
church by cancellos, lattices, or, as Eusebius expresses himself, by nets, or 
net-work of wood™. In the chancel stood the altar, or communion-table; 
and beyond it were a throne and other seats for the officiating ministers. 
These seats were arranged in a semicircular form, the throne being placed 
in the middle, higher than the rest. The eastern termination of the church 
was also frequently semicircular 21 . 

Sir George Wheeler, from whom the preceding descriptive notice is 
taken, remarks, that the Church of the Apostles, at Constantinople, was 
built in the form of a cross, quoting, in support of his opinion, the words 
of Gregory Nazianzen, who terms that church “ the magnificent temple 
of Christ’s Disciples, divided in four parts, with sides in form of a cross 25 .” 
“ That is (says Sir G. Wheeler) I suppose, square without, and divided 
within into four parts, in form of a cross; as most of the antient churches 
I have seen in Greece, and now extant, remain to this day: as that of 
Sancta Sophia, at Constantinople; of Joviauus, at Corfu; of Romanus, at 
St. Luke’s Convent under the Helicon; that at Ileraclea, See . ; which 
have a cupola raised in the middle, with half cupolas joined to the east, 
west, north, and south; and small cupolas filling up each corner 20 .” 

Concerning the situation of antient churches, we may notice the remark 
of Tertullian, that they were built “in high, open places 27 ;” and, as in 


2 1 Tok «Vo £J\h ciK7uois. 

24 The general form of the early Christian ehurehes was apparently derived from that of the 
more antient Basilicee, or halls of justice, which after the conversion of Constantine were appro- 
priated to the use of the Christians. 

“ Carmen Greg. Naz. de Insomnio Anastatix.” 

26 “ An Account of the Churches, or Places of Assembly of the Primitive Christians/’ By 
Sir G. Wheeler, Preb. of Durham. P. 57. 

27 Nostra? columbx domus simplex, etiam in editis semper et apertis et ad lueem, amat figuram 
Spiritus Sancti, orientem Christ! figuram.” Adve?'$us Valent Man, 
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those of later ages, the chancel and altar appear to have been placed at 
the eastern extremity. This may be inferred also from the description of 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, and others given by Eusebius; as well 
as from the custom of turning the face towards the east in prayer, men- 
tioned by many of the early Christian fathers 28 . 

As almost every country throughout the Roman Empire was, during 
the reign of Constantine, ornamented with ecclesiastical edifices, which 
attested the ostentatious piety and magnificence of the imperial convert 29 , 
we may rationally infer, that Britain was not destitute of such build- 
ings. If, indeed, we could give credit to the story of the conversion of the 
British king, Lucius, and of the bishoprics and churches which lie founded, 
as related by Bede and later writers 30 , we should possess abundant evi- 
dence that this island contained a multitude of persons professing Chris- 


28 Tertullian says, this custom led the Heathens to accuse the Christians of worshipping the 
Sun. “ Inrle suspicio quod innotueril nos ad Orienlis regiouem precari.” " Apologia" 
cap. IG. 

29 The fullest accounts of the sacred buildings, erected by Constantine, will be found in 
Ciampini “ De Sacris iEdificiis Const. Magn. constructis. Synopsis Historica,” Roma?, 1G93, 
fol. repr. 1747. This writer describes the Basilic of St. Paul at Rome, erected by Constantine, as 
having been rebuilt, in a more splendid style, in the time of Arcadius and Ilonorius ; and he says, 
that though often repaired it still retains its original elegance, p. 109: vide etiam Ciamp, 
“Vetera Monumenta, Sacr. et Prof, yEdium/’ Rom. 1747, fol. p. i. cap. 10. What renders 
the notice of this Church interesting is, that iu the plate representing it (Orthographia Basil. S. 
Pauli, in “Vet. Mon.” t. i. tab, 7), the campanile, or hell-tower, at the east end, which is of a 
square form, has, at the two sides, which are shewn, four augular pointed windows, each divided 
by a small shaft, or mullion. Though Ciampini devotes a chapter of his work to an inquiry, 
how the periods at ivhich buildings ivere constructed may he deduced from the number , size , and 
form of their windows, he makes no remark on these or any other pointed windows. However, 
as he admits that frequent repairs and restorations of the Basilic of St. Paul have taken place, 
we may conclude, that the pointed windows in the tower are of no very antient date: so far, in- 
deed, as a judgment may be formed from the print, there can be no hesitation in assigning the 
whole of that part of the tower, in which those windows appear, to a time long posterior to the 
date of the original parts of the edifice. 

30 Rudborne, “ Historia Major Wintoniensis,” lib. i, cap. G. 
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tianity, and temples or sacred structures for their use, long before the time 
of Constantine. 

We are told of a church, built at Verulam about a. d. 300, to comme- 
morate the martyrdom of St. Alban : Bede says, it “ was of admirable 
workmanship, and worthy of the purpose for which it was designed 31 .” 
And the same writer mentions the construction of a church of stone by 
Bishop Ninian, at Candida Casa, now Whithern, in Scotland, about 448. 

Matthew of Westminster relates, that Aurelius Ainbrosius, in 488, re- 
paired the churches in Britain, and collected together artificers, masons, and 
carpenters for that purpose. And, he says, that in 522 a Council was 
summoned at York, by the celebrated King, Arthur, for the consideration 
of ecclesiastical affairs, in which the decayed state of the churches was 
attended to, and measures were adopted for restoring them 32 . 

These scattered notices tend rather to stimulate than to satisfy the 
natural curiosity, which must be felt relative to the ecclesiastical edifices 
of the antient Britons. That the number of churches erected in this 
island, before the arrival of the Saxons, was considerable, can scarcely 
admit of doubt; but as to their peculiar forms, arrangement, or structure, 
there is ample scope for conjecture. 

When the Saxons extended their conquests in Britain they were hea- 
then barbarians; and instead of imparting arts and civilization to the 


3i “ Historic Ecclesiastics,” lib, i. cap, 7. 

31 “ Anno gratix 483, Aurelius Ambrosius cum per Britanniani liostes quxreudo transitum 
faceret, invcnit Ecclcsias ail solum usque destruetas, unde vebementer eondoluit. Aceersilis 
itaque artifieibus, eoementariis, et liguariis, xdificia divina reparare curavit. Disposilis ergo in 
eispresbyteris et clericis, divinum obsequium ad statuni debit um revoeavit.” “ Flores Historic 
arum” Franc. 1001, p, 91. 

<< An. gr. 522, Per idem tempus cum rex Arthurus eivilateni Eboraci esset ingressus, instantc 
nativitatis domini die visa sacrarum Eeelesiarum desolatione, velienienler eondoluit, ubi convo- 
cato clero et populo, Piranno eapellano suo Archiepiscopatus seclem concessit, Ecelesias per 
tolam Britanniam destruetas renovat, uobilcsque regni Saxonibus expulsos revocat, terras eis et 
possessiones paternas aflluenter submiuistrat,” Ibid. p. 98. 
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vanquished, as the Romans had previously done, they probably derived 
from those whom they had subdued the means of improving their own 
public and domestic edifices. 

Mr. S. Turner, indeed, says, “That the Anglo-Saxons had some sort of 
architecture in use before they invaded Britain, cannot be doubted, if we 
recollect that every other circumstance, about them, attests that they were 
by no means in the state of absolute barbarism. They lived in edifices, 
and worshiped in temples raised by their own skill. The temple which 
Charlemagne destroyed at Eresberg, in the eighth century, is described in 
terms which imply at least greatness 33 .” But the destruction of a Saxon 
temple on the Continent, in the eighth century, affords no proof of the 
architectural skill of the invaders of Britain, in the fifth and sixth centu- 
ries ; and if the Saxons were not absolute barbarians, they were certainly far 
less civilized than the Britons; and it was natural for them to appropriate 
to their own use such British and Roman edifices as they found standing, 
and also adopt them as models for the structures which they required 
for themselves at a subsequent period. 

In the appropriation of Pagau Temples to the purposes of Christian 
worship, the Saxon clergy were sanctioned by the directions of Pope 
Gregory the First, who, in a letter to Abbot Mellitus (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), when on his way to join the mission of Augustin, 
acquaints him, that “after mature deliberation on the affairs of the Eng- 
lish, he has resolved that the Idol Temples in that nation ought not to be 
destroyed, but only the idols within them; after which the temples, being 
purified with holy water, were to have altars erected, and relics placed in 
them. For if those temples are well built, it is requisite that they be 
converted from the worship of devils to the service of the true God, that 
the nation, not seeing those temples destroyed, may remove error from 
their hearts, and, knowing and adoring the true God, may the more fami- 
liarly resort to the same places they were wont 34 .” 

33 “ History of the Anglo-Saxons,*' 2(1 edition, 4to. 1807, vol. ii. p. 411* 

34 “ Hist. Eccles.” lib. i. cap. 30. Baronius, in his " Martyrologium Romanum Restitutum/’ 
atl dietu, 13 Mali, remarks, that the Christians (to shew their utter detestation of every thing 

I J 
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When Augustin hat! so far succeeded in his mission, as to make a convert 
of Ethelbert, King of Kent, he received a licence to preach the gospel 
throughout his dominions, and to restore, or build churches. Among 
the ecclesiastical edifices then appropriated to the use of the new Chris- 
tians, Bede informs us, “ there was on the east side of the city [of Can- 
terbury] a Church dedicated to the honour of St. Martin, formerly built, 
while the Romans were still in the island and Somner says, that the 
records of Canterbury Cathedral concur “with the common opinion of our 
historians,” in telling us of a Church “ which Augustin at his first arrival 
here found standing in the east part of the city 35 .” 

Wherever new churches were raised by the Saxons, it may be concluded 
that they were generally formed on the model of those previously standing 
in Britain. Differences of opinion have arisen relative to the materials of 
which those structures were composed. It has been already remarked, 
that the antient inhabitants of this island built houses, or lints, of wicker- 
work ; and, according to some writers, the first church raised in this coun- 
try was similarly constructed. Cressy, relying on the testimony of the 
Monk of St. Augustin’s, states, that Joseph of Arimathea, and his com- 
panions, on their arrival to preach the Gospel, found in the island of 
Avalon, a church, or chapel, already raised— “ not built by the skill of 

that had been employed in the worship of devils), either destroyed the Idol Temples, or let them 
stand unfrequented, until the time of Pope Gregory; hut that Boniface IV., his successor, was 
of opinion, that if the Pagan idols were removed, the Temples might he lawfully used; and ac- 
cordingly did fit up several of them, in which he placed the hones of martyrs, taken out of the 
cemeteries of Rome. It is evident however, from the information given above, that Gregory 
himself admitted of this conversion and garniture. Of the Temples at Rome that were thus 
changed into Christian Churches, there were no fewer than thirteen (which had been originally 
consecrated to Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Venus, Isis, and other gods and goddesses of the heathen 
mythology), that were rededicated to the Virgin Mary; the principal of which was the Pan- 
theon. The latter, now called Sancta Maria Rotunda , was the Temple of Cybde and all the 
Cods ; but on its re-consecration by Boniface IV., in G07, it w as alloted,as if in direct imitation 
of Paganism, to the Virgin Mary and All Saints. Its festival, also was fixed upon the very day, 
in the month of May, on which the feast of Cybele had been held ; but that feast was afterwards 
transferred, by Gregory IV., to the 1st of November. 

35 “ Antiquities of Canterbury, Part i. p. 84, Battely’s edit. lol. 1708. 
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man, but prepared by God, and fitted for human salvation 36 .” Whilst we 
reject the miraculous origin thus attributed by the catholic historian to 
the Church of Glastonbury, we may, with Fuller and some other writers, 
admit the high antiquity of a wicker-work edifice at that place. Fuller 
says, “ It was in length sixty foot, and twenty-six in breadth, made of 
rods wattled or interwoven 37 .” S pel man 38 and Sammes 39 have given 
views of it ; the former of which is copied in Staveley’s “ History of 
Churches 40 .” This mode of building is commonly said to have prevailed 
among the Britons for a longtime. That it was used iu habitations as 
well as churches, may be concluded from the fact, that Howel Dha, King 
of Wales, had a palace made of hurdle-work, called the White House, 
because the rods, of which it was formed, were peeled. Dr. Sayers thinks, 
that this method of construction was employed in most of the churches 
erected by the Britons before the Saxon conquest ". 

Although there is no conclusive evidence that the Saxons built wicker- 
work churches, there is abundant proof that many of their early sacred 
buildings were composed of wood. The common use of timber in build- 
ing is indicated by the Saxon verb, getymbrian, to build, obviously formed 
from the name of the material. According to the Saxon Chronicle King 
Edwin, in the year 02b, ordered a church to be built of timber, at York, 
for his own baptism ; and afterwards directed it to be rebuilt with stone 4 \ 
As rendered by Ingram in the “ Saxon Chronicle,” a. d. 009, it is said, 
“ This year King Egbert gave to Bass, a mass-priest, Reculver, to build 
a minster upon;” or as expressed in the original, uacui F mjnrcep on to 

rymbpianne." 

A church of timber was also built, about 635, at Linclisfarne, or Holy 
Island, by Bishop Finan, and was composed of oak planks, thatched with 
reeds according to the custom of the Scots 43 . William of Malmesbury 

36 “ Church Hislory of Britanny.” 3 ? “ Church History of Britain/’ j>. 7. 

3S “ Concilia/’ tom. i. fol. 2. 39 “ Britannia,” p. 213. 

40 Second edition, 8vo. 1773, p. 42. 41 “ Disquisitions/’ p. 181. 

41 “ Bedai Hisl, Eccles.” lib. ii. cap. 14. 43 Ibid. lib. iii. c. 25. 
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mentions a church, or chapel, of wood, at the village of Doultinge, in 
Somersetshire, and says, that the Monks of Glastonbury rebuilt it of 
stone 44 . At Sharnburn, in Norfolk, and also at Elmham, were wooden 
churches, or chapels 45 . Timber was used, instead of stone, in erecting a 
sacred building at Bedricesworth (Bury St. Edmund's), in the early part of 
the twelfth century, into which the body of St. Edmund, King of East 
Anglia, was removed from Hoxne 46 . And even after the Norman Con- 
quest we find a wooden church mentioned in Domesday Book, as stand- 
ing at Begeland, in Yorkshire 47 . 

But though the earliest Saxon churches were sometimes built of wood, 
and the use of this material was, in a few instances, continued for some cen- 
turies, yet those writers are certainly mistaken who assert, that timber alone 
was generally used in the construction of the Saxon churches and monas- 
teries. This erroneous opinion was advanced by Daniel 48 , the historian, and 
Somner, the celebrated antiquary, and hastily adopted by Warton 49 and 
others. Somner says, “ Before the Normans’ advent, most of our monas- 
teries and church-buildings were of Wood. All the monasteries in my 
realm (saith King Edgar, in his Charter to the Abbey of Malmesbury, 
dated the year of Christ, 974), to the outward sight are nothing hut worm- 
eaten and rotten timber and boards. Upon the Norman Conquest, such 
Timber fabricks grew out of use, and gave place to Stone buildings, raised 
upon arches, a form of structure introduced by that nation, furnished with 
stone from Caen, in Normandy 50 .” The passage on which Somner chiefly 

44 “Anglia Sacra,” pars ii. p. *23. 45 Spelman’s “ Posthumous Works,” fol. 1727, p. 180. 

46 Curleys* “Regisl. Baltcley,” p. 124. 

47 Vide Second “ General Report from the Commissioners of Public Records,” Appendix. 

48 “ Before this lime (1087) Ihe churches were most of limber,” — See “ The Collection of the 
History of England,” 4lh edit. F. 1G50, p. 27. 

*9 War I on briefly says, “ The churches, before Ihe Conquest, were of timber, or otherwise 
of very mean construction.”— “ Observations on Spenser’s Fairy Queen." 

so “ Antiquities of Canterbury,” P. i. p. 8G, Baltely’s edit. 
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founds bis assertion, does not signify that the monasteries were nothing 
but worm-eaten and rotten boards, but may be more correctly translated, 
“ like moss-grown and worm-eaten boards, the monasteries are visibly 
decayed, even to the beams;” which probably was intended to imply, that 
the roofs of the ecclesiastical buildings, being destroyed by neglect, or 
violence, the timber-work in general was decayed, even to the beams, or 
strongest parts. Sonnier also adverts to the statement of Stow, that the 
Church of St. Paul, in London, after being consumed by fire, in 1087, 
“was budded upon arches, or vaults of stone, for defence of fire; which 
was a manner of work before that time unknown to the people of this 
nation, and then brought in by the French 51 .” Stow further states, that the 
Church of St. Mary le Bow was, about that time, built in the same man- 
ner. From those accounts Bentham infers, that Somner was of opinion, 
that the Saxon churches were all either formed entirely of timber, or had 
only upright walls of stone, and neither pillars nor arches ; and he proceeds 
to refute that opinion by referring to the testimony of more antient writers. 

Among the churches erected after the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons 
to Christianity, several are mentioned by Bede. King Ethelbert built one 
at Canterbury, dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul; intending it as a 
place of sepulture for the Kings of Kent, and the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury 52 . He also founded the Church of St. Andrew, at Rochester; and 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in London, then the capital of the 
tributary kingdom of the East Saxons 53 . The same writer says of 

Edwin, King of Northumberland, “ As soon as he was baptized, he took 

care, by the direction of Panlinus, to build in the same place [where he 
had raised a wooden chapel] a larger and nobler church of stone 5 V’ 
Though the accounts of these edifices are very concise, and we are not 
told in what manner they were constructed, yet Mr. Bentham concludes, 

51 “ Survey of London/' fol. vol. i. p. 638, nil. edit. 1754. 

s2 “ Hist. Eccles.” lib. i. cap. 33. 53 Ibid. lib. ii. cap. 3. 

5** Ibid. cap. 14. Another stone church of the same age, at Liucoln, is mentioned by Bede, 

the walls of which, he relates, were standing in his time. Cap. 16. 
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“ that the Saxon churches were generally built of stone, and not only so, 
but that they had pillars and arches, and some of them vaultings of stone, 
there is sufficient testimony from authentic history, and the undoubted 
remains of them at this time 55 .” This opinion is founded on his interpre- 
tation of the term portions, repeatedly employed by Bede to denote a 
part of the church in which distinguished persons were interred. Bede 
says, that King Ethelbert was buried “ in portion Sancti Martini, intra 
Ecclesiam 50 “in the portico of St. Martin, within the church.” Similar 
expressions are used regarding several other persons. “ From all these 
instances,” says Bentham, “ where the word porticos occurs, it appears 
that the writers meant by it either what is now commonly called the side- 
isle of the church, or, sometimes, it may be a particular division of it, 
consisting of one arch with its recess 57 .” Hence he infers, that the Saxon 
churches consisted of a nave and side-ailes ; and adds, “how a church of 
that form could have been supported without pillars and arches of stone, 
it is not easy to conceive; the very terms indeed seem necessarily to 
imply it.” Bentham’s opinion has been opposed by Mr. Wilkins, in a 
“ Description of the Church of Melbourne, in Derbyshire, with an attempt 
to explain from it the real situation of the Porticus in the antient 
Churches 58 .” This gentleman says, “it is evident Mr. Bentham miscon- 
ceives the situation of the porticus in these ancient churches ; and with 
Mr. Collier, in his ‘ Church History,’ he is equally erroneous in his infer- 
ences, who has mistaken the porticos for the porch. It does not appear 
that either of them were aware that the porches, to our present churches, 
are of modern adoption; indeed they are not to be found but of Gothick 
workmanship. We never find the porches of the Saxon or of the Norman 
style, and they are generally, though not always, placed against the sides 
of the north and the south aisles, whereas the porticos of these more 
antient churches are a part of the principal building, divided from the 
nave by arches, as in the instance of this chnrch at Melbourne, where a 

ss “ History of Ely," p. 17, edition 1812, 

5 ? “ History of Ely/’ p. 10. 


56 “ Hist. Eecles.” lib. ii. cap. 5. 

53 “ Arcliacologia,*' vol. xiii. p. 200, 808. 
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continuity of roof covers the whole. It is evident from the quotations 
from Bede, See. that the portions does not mean the porch, nor indeed any 
part of the side-isles, as Mr. Bentham has conceived; and they clearly 
evince that the porticos, though not large, were not an inconsiderable por- 
tion of the building; and if the plan of the porlicus of Melbourne Church 
be consulted, there can be no difficulty in determining that Bede’s account 
is sufficiently just, explanatory, and perfectly consistent, although ‘ he says 
nothing in direct terms either of pillars or arches 58 ;’ and we ought not 
therefore to conclude with Mr. Bentham, that Bede, in this instance, is, at 
all, sparing in his description of his churches, which probably had neither pil- 
lars nor side-isles. And if the west end of the churches, he describes, 
were divided off, like this at Melbourne, for the portions, it is also proba- 
ble they were subdivided, in like manner, into smaller portions, and each 
portion or portico was dedicated to a favorite saint, as were those of 
St. Andrew, at Rochester, &c.” — “ In the churches which Bede and other 
antient writers have described, as quoted by Mr. Bentham, no mention is 
made of either pillars, arches, or side-ailes; we therefore ought not, with 
Mr. Bentham, to admit that they had any, from the explanation only of 
those buildings containing a porticus w ithin the body, which he has mis- 
taken to be in the north or south ailes ; whereas it appears by his own 
account, aided by antient incontestable proofs, that the Portions was a 
portion of the west end of these early built churches.” 

As the Christian churches, erected in Greece, Italy, and the East, after 
the conversion of Constantine, resembled in form the Basilic®, which w ere 
also, in many instances, appropriated to the purposes of public worship, 
there can be no doubt that the Saxons, who derived their architectural 
skill as well as their religion from Rome, imitated the sacred structures 
of that metropolis. If we conclude, therefore, with Mr. Wilkins, that the 
churches mentioned by Bede had neither pillars, arches, nor side-ailes, we 
shall, however, find that both pillars and arches are specified in descriptions 


59 “ History of Ely,” p. 20; and “ Archaeologia,” vol. xiii. p. 298. 
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of Anglo-Saxon churches, by writers who lived in the eighth and the 
immediately succeeding centuries. 

The most interesting information which Bede himself affords relative to 
ecclesiastical buildings, refers to the Monastery of Wermouth, in which he 
was educated, and where he passed the greater part of his life. This 
Abbey, and the Church of St. Peter attached to it, was erected by Bene- 
dict Biscop, a noble Saxon ; who at the age of twenty-five retiring from 
the world, became an ecclesiastic, and devoted a great part of his time to 
the foundation, endowanent, and decoration of this edifice, of which he 
became superior. In several journeys to France and Italy, he collected 
books, relics, and other treasures, and in G74, obtained a grant of land 
from Egfrid, King of Northumberland, on which he began to form his 
establishment. In the following year he went to France, and procnred 
workmen to erect a new church of stone, after ‘ the Roman manner.’’ This 
was prosecuted with such diligence that the building was covered in, and 
mass celebrated in it, within a year after laying the foundation. The zeal- 
ous ecclesiastic again visited France, to procure workmen to manufacture 
glass. They made enough to glaze all the windows of the new’ church, 
and also instructed the natives in the art, which was before unknown in 
England 0 ®. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, had indeed repaired and glazed the 
windows of St. Peters Church, in that city 01 ; but it is presumed that he 
imported the glass, w'hilst Biscop imported the artisans to make it. 

Still more explicit accounts of the sacred structures, raised by Bishop 
Wilfrid, arc related by his biographer, Iieddius, by Richard of Hexham, 
and by others. Of those buildings, the churches of Ripon and Hexham are 
the most important. “ In Ripon (says Iieddius) Wilfrid erected a church 
of hctvii stone, supported w ith various columns and porticos, and completed 
it from the foundation to its utmost height 62 .” The Church of St. Andrew, 


60 “ Ilisl. Abbatum Wireinuth el Gynv.” p. 295. 

61 “ Eddii Slephani Vita S. Wilfridi,” inter “XV. Scriptores,” cap. xvi. p. 59, edit. Gale. 

tz “ In Hrypis basilieam polilo lapide a fundanienlis in terra usque ad suinmuin eedificatum, 
variis coluuinis el porlieibus sufTultam in allum erexit et coiisuwmavit.” — “ Vila Wilfridi,” c. xvii. 
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at Hexham, is more fully described. Ricliard, prior of Hexham, who 
lived towards the close of the twelfth century, when the Church, though 
decayed, was still existing, thus details the mode in which it was built. 
“ St. Wilfrid laid the foundations of this Church, deep in the earth, with 
great care, forming crypts, and subterraneous oratories, and winding 
passages. The walls, extending to a great length, and raised to a great 
height, were divided into three distinct stories, supported by polished 
columns, some square”, and others of various forms. The walls, and also 
the capitals of the columns, by w hich they w ere supported, and the arch of 
the sanctuary 04 were decorated with histories and images, and different 
figures carved in relief, on stone, and painted with colours displaying a 
pleasing variety and wonderful beauty. The body of the church was 
likewise surrounded on all sides by pentices and porticos 65 , which, 
with the most wonderful artifice, were divided above and below by walls 
and winding-stairs. Within these winding passages, and over them were 
stairs and galleries of stone, and various ways for ascending and descend- 
ing, so ingeniously contrived that a vast multitude of persons might be 
there, and pass round the church, without being visible to any one in the 
nave, below 66 . Many oratories, also most retired and beautiful, were 
with the utmost care and diligence erected in the porticos, both above and 
below; and in them were placed altars in honour of the blessed mother 
of God, the Virgin Mary, St. Michael the Archangel, St. John the Baptist, 
and the holy apostles, martyrs, confessors, and virgins, with all becoming 


63 Whitaker, who quotes this passage in his “ Cathedral of Cornwall,” vol. i. p. 115, translates 
this phrase, “columns of squared, varied, well-polished stones.” 
e+ <«The coved ceiling of (he sanctuary.” Whitaker. 

6S “ Chapels, lateral and subterraneous.” Id. 

“But in the very stairs, and upon them, he [Wilfrid] caused to be made, of stone, ways of 
ascent, places of landing, and a variety of windings, some up, some down, yet so artificially, that 
an innumerable multitude of men might be there, and stand all about the very body of the 
church, but not be visible to any that were below' in it.” Id. — In this instance Whitaker obvi- 
ously deviates from the meaning of the text. While he severely criticises Bentham's translation 
(which nearly agrees with that given above), his own will be found to be very objectionable. 
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and proper furniture belonging to them. Some parts of this building, 
even to this day, remain standing like turrets and fortified places 07 .” 

This account of the Church of Hexham agrees with that given by 
Heddius, who was contemporary with Bede, and who states, that no such 
edifice w r as known on this side of the Alps os . 

Respecting the buildings of Biscop and Wilfrid, it is repeatedly ob- 
served that they were erected “ more Romano vel Romano rum c ' ,■ that is, 
in the manner of the Romans. Indeed, as the artificers employed ivere 
procured from the Continent, it may be rationally presumed that they 
adopted the practices with which they were most familiar, both in the 
erection and the decoration of the sacred buildings of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Dr. Sayers supposes that “the churches of the Saxons were chiefly of 
Wood till about the year 658 , when the practice of building with Stone was 


fi7 This being one of the most remarkable passages of an anticnt writer, relating to a Saxon 
church, the original words are subjoined. “ Profunditntein ipsius ecclesia? criptis et oratoriis 
subterrancis, et viarum anfractibus, inferius cum magna industria fundavit. Parietes aulem 
quadratis el variis et bene politis columpnis suffultos, et tribus tabulatis distinctos immensas lon- 
gitudinis et altitudinis ercxit. Ipsos etiam et eapitella coluinpnarum quibus sustentantur, et 
arcum sauctuarii historiis et imaginibus et variis celaturarum figuris ex lapide prominentibus 
et ])icturaruni et colorum grata varietate mirabilique decore dccoravit. Ipsum quoque corpus 
ecclesije appenticiis et porticibus undique circumcinxit, qmc miro atque incxplicabili artificio 
per parietes et cochlcas inferius et supcrius distinxit. In ipsis vero cochleis et super ipsas, 
ascensoria ex lapide et deambulatoria, et varios viarum anfractus modo sursum, modo deorsum, 
artificiosissinie ita niacliinari fecit, ut inuumera hominuni multitudo ibi existere, et ipsum corpus 
ecelcsire circumdare possit, cuin a nemine tamen infra in ea existenlium videri queat. Oratoria 
quoque quani plurima superius et inferius sccrctissima et pulcherrima in ipsis porticibus cum 
maxima diligentia, et caulela conslituit, in quibus altaria in honore B. Dei gcnitrieis semperque 
Virginis Marim el S. Miehaelis archangeli, sanctique Johannis Bupl. et sanctorum apostolorum, 
inartyrum, confessorum, atque virginum, cum eorum apparatibus lionestissime prncparari fecit. 
Unde etiam usque hodie qusedam illorum ut turres et propugnacula supereminent. ,, Richard 
Ilagulstad. lib. i. cap. 3. 

(8 “Vita Wilfridi,” cap. xxii. Vide etiam Malmesb. “ De Gest. Pontif.” 

R. Hagulsl. “ De Statu EcclesiaV* lib. i. cap. 3. Bede says, Nailan, King ot the Piets, 
sent to the Abbot of Wercmoulh, in 714, for architects to build him a church ot Stone, after 
the mode of the Romans. “ Hist. Eccles.” lib. v. cap. 22. 
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greatly promoted by the efforts of Wilfrid and Biscop 7# :” and “that the 
parochial churches, at least, were commonly constructed of wood, even to 
the time of the Conquest.” 

Ecclesiastical architecture, among the Anglo-Saxons, appears to have 
been more indebted to Wilfrid for its improvement than to any other per- 
son of his age. He is considered by Bentham as having superintended 
the building of the Church and Monastery of Ely, founded by St. Ethel- 
dreda 71 ; he erected two churches at Hexham, besides that of St. An- 
drew, and several in other parts of England. “ According to Malmes- 
bury, and Eddius, this prelate was eminent for his knowledge and skill in 
the science of architecture, and was himself the principal director of all 
those works, in concert with those excellent masters, whom the hopes of 
preferment had invited from Rome, and other places, to execute those 
excellent plans which he had formed 7 \” 

In the early part of the eighth century the Monastery of Cropland, in 
Lincolnshire, was erected. This is described by the historian, Ingulphus, 
to have been a stone building, succeeding the wooden oratory of St. Guth- 
lac ; and as the marshy soil on which it was situated made it necessary to 
form an artificial foundation, that was done by driving into the ground a 
vast number of large oaken and ashen piles, and bringing from a distance, 
in boats, earth and sand to compose a solid surface 73 . 

70 “ Disquisitions,” p. 185. 

71 Bentham’s “ History of Ely,” p. 24. From “ Lib. Eliens,” MS. lib. i. 

7a Vide “ Eddii Vila S. Wilfrid,” cap. 22. Richard Hagulst. lib. i. cap. 5. Will. Malmesbur. 
“ De Gest. Pontiff” lib. iii. 

73 “Hist. Cropland.” apud Script, post Bedatn. Camden, speakiug of the founding of Croy- 
land Abbey, by King Elhelbald, about 71G, quotes the following lines from a manuscript life 
of Gulblae, written by the monk Felix, towards the middle of the eighth century, three copies 
of which, with some differences, are in the British Museum. 

“ Nunc exereet ibi se munificentia regis, 

Et magnum templum magno molimine eoudit. 

At cniii tain mollis, lam lubriea, tara male constans 
Fundamenla pains non ferret saxea, palos 
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In 741, the Church of St. Peter , at York, already mentioned as having 
been repaired by Wilfrid, was greatly damaged by fire. Albert, who 
became Archbishop of York in 7(J7, had it taken down and rebuilt. He 
confided the direction of this undertaking to Eanbald, who became his 
successor in the See, and to Alenin, who was afterwards so highly cele- 
brated for his talents and learning. The latter has left a description of 
the building, in a poem, relating to the bishops and saints of the church 
of York. Those verses record the names of the builders, Eanbald and 
Alenin, and state that the edifice was supported by columns, on which 
were raised arches, — that it was decorated within with fine roofs and win- 
dows, and surrounded by many fair porticos; and that it had galleries, and 
thirty altars, with their various ornaments 74 . 

Many other churches are mentioned as having been erected, in the inter- 
val between the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons and the predatory incursions 


Praecipit infigi qnercino robore exsos, 

Leucaruuiquc novem spatio rate fertur arena ; 

Inque solum inutatur humus, suftultaque tali 
Celia basi multo stat consummata labore.” 

Vide “ Britauuia,” Gough's edition, 1789, vol. ii. p. 223. 

74 “ Ast nova basilica: mirx struct ura diebus 
Prxsulis hujus eral jam ccepta, pcracta, sacrata. 

Hxc nimis alta domus solidis suffulta columnis, 

Supposita quas stant curvatis arcubus, intus 
Emicat egregiis laqucaribus atque fencstris, 

Pulehraque porticibus fidget circumdata multis 
Plurima diversis retinens solaria tectis 
Quid triginta tenet variis ornatibus aras. 

Hoc duo discipuli tcmplum, doctore jubente, 

JEdificarunt Eanbaldus ct Alcuinus, ambo 
Concordes operi devota mente studcnles. 

Hoc tamen ipse pater socio cum prxsule templuin 
Aulc die deciuia quam clauderet ultima vilx 
Luuiina prxsentis, Sophix sacravcrat alma?/' 

Alenin, “ Dc Pontificibus ct Sanctis Ecclesia Eboracensis.” 
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of the Danes in England, in the eighth and ninth centuries. In fact, the 
erection of Parish Churches had become so very frequent, that at a great 
Council, held at Cealc-hythe, in 81 ( 1 , a canon was framed, prescribing a 
precise manner of consecrating them by the bishop of the diocess ; and 
directing that the Saint to whom each church or altar was dedicated, 
should be depicted either on the wall of the oratory, or on a table 75 . 

Wherever the names of the architects of Saxon churches or monasteries 
are recorded, we almost uniformly find that they were ecclesiastics; as in 
the instances of 'Biscop, Wilfrid, and Eanbald, already mentioned. Lord 
Orford says, that “ as all the other arts were [formerly] confined to clois- 
ters, so undoubtedly was architecture too; and when we read that such a 
bishop, or such an abbot, built such and such an edifice, I am persuaded 
that they often gave the plans as well as furnished the necessary funds 76 .” 

The ninth century was a period extremely unfavourable to all peaceful 
pursuits in England. Every part of the island was more or less disturbed 
by the ravages of the Danish pirates; who at length subjugated the 
dominions of the Saxons in Northumberland, and East Anglia, and over- 
run the kingdom of Wessex, which had absorbed the other states of the 
Heptarchy. It was not till after the great Alfred’s successful and, at 
length, triumphant defence of this realm, that peace was restored to the 
south of Britain, and the arts began to revive. Alfred' himself then 
adorned the country with ecclesiastical as well as military structures. 
Besides restoring many of the monasteries which had been injured or 
destroyed by the Danes, he founded two new ones; viz. the Nunnery of 
Shaftesbury, and an Abbey for monks in the Isle of Athelney, in Somer- 
setshire. Succeeding inonarchs, also, left different monuments of their 
religious zeal ; but King Edgar, prompted by St. Dnnstan and other 
ecclesiastics whom lie favoured, exerted himself more than any other 

75 “ Seu etiaui praecipimus unicuique Episcopo, ut habeat depictuin in pariete oratorii, aut in 
labuia, vel etiaui in altaribus, quibus sanctis sint utraque dedicala,” Wilkins’s “ Coucilia,” 
vol. i, p. 169. 

76 Walpole’s Works, vol. iii. p, 96. 
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English sovereign, between the reigns of Alfred and Canute, in repairing 
the injuries which the churches and monasteries had suffered from Danish 
violence, and subsequent inattention. 

Among the new buildings then erected, we have a particular account of 
the Abhey of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire. This however was not founded 
by the King, but by Aihvyn, a Saxon nobleman, styled Alderman of all 
England, assisted by Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, who was subsequently 
raised to the See of York. The Church of Ramsey, and all the offices of 
the monastery were erected under the superintendance of Ednotli, a monk 
of Worcester. The former was finished in 974, and dedicated, November 
the eighth, in the same year, by Oswald, then Archbishop of York. From 
the description of this church, in the “ History of Ramsey,” we find that 
it had “ two towers rising above the highest part of the roof; the smaller 
of which, towards the west, in front of the church, afforded a fine view at 
a distance to those entering the island : in the midst of the building, 
where it divided in four parts, was placed the larger tower, resting on 
four columns, connected by arches extending from one to another, that 
they might not give way”.” Bentham says, “ From this passage one may 
easily collect, that the plan of this new church was a cross, with side- 
ailes, and was adorned with two towers, one in the west front and the 
other in the intersection of the cross; a mode of building, I apprehend, 
which had not then been long in use here in England 7S .” 

This inference of Bentham is rejected by Dr. Milner, who thinks that 
cruciform churches, with towers, were of an older date in this country. 

77 “ Dum quoque tunes ipsis tectorum culniinibus eminebant, quarum minor versus occiden- 
lem in fronte basilicas pulcbrum intrautibus insulam a longe spectaculum praebebat : major vero 
in quadrifulce structura? medio columnas qualuor, porrcctis de alia ad aliain arcubus sibi in- 
vicem connexas, ne laxe defluerent, deprimibat.” “ Hist. Ramseiens,” cap. xx. inter “ Quin- 
decim Script.” Edit. Galei. 

78 “ History of Ely,” p. 28. Mr. Lingard says, that the Church of Ramsey was by no means 
l lie earliest of the cruciform shape ; for that “ the contrary appears from a Poem, written in Eng- 
land long before the tenth century.” (Ethelwulf, de Abbat. Lindisf. c. 22.) “Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church,” second edition, 1810. 8vo. p. 480. 
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He refers to the account, given by Richard of Hexham, of the churches 
built by Wilfrid 79 ; and to Eadmer’s description of the Cathedral Church 
of Canterbury 80 , as it stood during the whole of the Saxon period 8 \ The 
chief objection to these instances is, that they are taken from authors who 
wrote long after the erection of the buildings to which they refer, and 
therefore we cannot be certain that the towers of those churches were 
parts of the original designs. As it appears however that bell-towers 82 
were common to Roman churches in the eighth century, if not before the 
time of Wilfrid, it is, at least, probable that they were appendages to 
Saxon churches at an earlier period than Bentham supposes. 

Although these accounts prove that the Saxons erected many churches 
of stone, and afford some slight notices of the construction of such build- 
ings, it must be acknowledged that the descriptions are very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory. One point which may be considered as clearly ascer- 
tained is, that the mode of building which has been termed the Saxon 
style, characterized by circular arches resting on short, massive columns, 
was derived from the Romans; and this appears to be the opinions of 
the most accurate writers on this subject. Dr. Milner, who, however, 

” “Sunt aulem in eadem villa [Hagulstaldiense] dux alix ecclesix, mia hand procul a muro 
matris ecclesia?, mi rand i operis, et ipsa scilicet in modum turris erecta et fere rotunda, a quatuor 
partibus totidem porticus liabens. — Has tres ecclesias S. Wilfredus incoepissc creditur, sed ejns 
successor, beata? memoriae Acca eas consummavit.” Rich. Hagulst. lib. i. cap. 4. 

80 “ Erat — ipsa — ecclesia [Canluariensis] — Eomanorum opere facta — ; sub medio aulae ipsiu s 
longitudinis, dua? turres erant prominentes ultra ecclesiae alas, quarum una, quae in austro crat, 
sub lionore beati Grcgorii papas altare in medio suo dedicatum liabebat, et in latere principaie 
hostium [ostium] ccclesiae, quod antiqnitus ab Anglis, et nunc usque, Suthdure dicitur. Alia 
verb turris, in plaga aquilonari e regione illius, condila fuit in honore beati Martini, claustra, in 
quibus monachi conversabantur, liinc inde liabens/’ — “ Gervas. Dorobern. de Combust, et Re- 
paration. Eccles. Dorobern.” apud Twysden. “ Decern Scriptores.” 1652, fol. 1291. Gervase 
here quotes the earlier information of Eadmer, who describes the Church of Canterbury, before 
it was destroyed by fire in the time of Archbishop Lanfranc. 

81 “ Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 31. 

82 Bells appear to have been known in Italy at a very early period. Small bells ( tintinnabula ) 
are said, by Pliny, to have been suspended by chains in a monumental edifice, erected by For- 
senna, King of Etruria, near Clusium, five centuries before the Christian a?ra. “ Hist. Nat.” lib. 
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confounds Saxon and Norman architecture, says, “ Not only the general 
style, but also the particular members, and even the minutest decorations 
of what is called Saxon architecture, were, in a general way, brought from 
Rome. The regular dimensions, the characteristical mouldings, the eggs 
and anchors, the caulicoke and volutes, together with the whole of the 
Grecian entablature, were laid aside, or nearly so, both in the East and 
West, before our Saxon ancestors had learned to build without them. 
The taste for the regular orders, and the skill necessary for executing 
them, being lost, it was natural for the workmen of the times to leave out 
the more intricate and difficult parts of them, or to supply their place with 
others more simple and feasible. Hence in copying the Corinthian order, 
which they most affected, they cut off the richer part of the foliage, leav- 
ing nothing but the stem, or bottom of it, or else they substituted rude 
forms of men, animals, or other fanciful figures of easy execution. The 
well-known Saxon mouldings, the chevron or zigzag, the billet, the cable, 
the embattled fret, the lozenge, the corbel-table, and a variety of such 
other ornaments as are supposed to be peculiar to Saxon architecture, 
will be found, on close examination, to have had their archetypes in some 

xxxvi. cap. 13. Augustus Ca?sar (as Suetonius informs us) hung bells of the same kind round 
1 he temple of Jupiter Tonans, at Ptome. When bells were first used in religious edifices among 
Christians, is not, perhaps, lo be ascertained. Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in Campania, at the 
beginning of the fifth century, is commonly represented as the inventor of bells of that kind, 
which were used in churches. Some, however, suppose they were introduced before the time 
of Pnulinus. See Salmuthi. “ Notm iu Res Memorab. Pancirolli.” lib. ii. tit. ix. Bells and bell- 
towers are repeatedly mentioned in the eighth century. The campanile, or hell-tower, of the 
basilica of St. Peter, al Rome, is one of the earliest. Mr. Gunn says, “The first hell-tower we 
hear of belonging to this basilica was built either by Adrian I. or by Stephen III. (752 — 757): 
Anastasius (hi Vit .) assigns it to the latter. The date of this tower is, however, by Pompeius 
Sarnellus, placed higher, and perhaps justly. From a coin of Heraclius, found in the ruins 
of the latter, in the seventeenth century, he conjectures that it was constructed about BIO.” — 
“ Inquiry,” <Ac. p. 105. 

St. Owen, Archbishop of Rouen, in his Life of St. Eloy, written in 050, mentions ( campancr ) 
hells. And that they were known in England, in the time of Bede, appears from his account 
of the death of Hilda, abbess of Whitby, which lie represents as being miraculously made known 
to a nun of the Monastery of llakeness, “by the familiar sound of a hell “ notum eamjxinoi 
soninn” “ Hist. Eceles.” lib, iv. cap. 23. 
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or other of the buildings, medals, tesselated pavements, or sepulchres of 
Italy, before they were adopted by our ancestors 83 .” 

Mr. King, in his “ Munimenta Antiqua,” vol. iv., has introduced much 
desultory aud theoretical disquisition on Saxon architecture, and has 
proposed the following arrangement of the stages, or periods, of its exist- 
ence:— 1st. The Early Saxon, from 598 to 872; 2d. The Full, or Perfect 
Saxon, extending to 1030; 3d. The Declining Saxon, which continued 
till the Norman Conquest. This classification is, however, nugatory, as 
the data on which it is founded are very questionable. 

Mr. Carter affirms, that “Saxon architecture prevailed among us till 
long after the Conquest,” even to “a still later period than the reign of 
Henry I. 84 ” He does not, however, make the least distinction between 
Saxon and Norman architecture, as contra-distinguished from the Pointed 
style, as will be apparent from the following passage, which commences his 
account of “The Order of Architecture during the Saxon iEra.” — “This 
order, which rose on the ruins of the Homan architecture, aud which 
displays some of the broadest marks of that style, presents to our view, at 
this day, great and magnificent examples, in many parts of the kingdom, 
from the most superb and extensive edifice down to the most humble and 
circumscribed erection ; and is found remaining, in general, in a state of 
durability, appearing to bid defiance to time, though not to the iron hand 
of modern architectural innovation, under the ruthless power whereof, 
one of the finest buildings raised by our Saxon ancestors, the Cathedral 
Church of Durham, is at this hour suffering 85 .” The strange anachronisms 
of this extraordinary passage cannot pass unnoticed by the antiquary, 
with whom dates and correct terms are objects of regard. Mr. Carter’s 
opinions have certainly tended to obscure the subject to those persons who 
have sought information from his writings, without being acquainted with 
his peculiar system. It may, indeed, be rationally questioned, whether 
there is even a siuglc specimen of a complete Saxon church now re- 

83 “ Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 25. 

“ Anlienl Architecture,” part i. p. 13, London: 1795. 85 Ibid. 
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maining in England; although there is cause to believe, that portions 
of different religions structures still exist, which were originally built in 
the Saxon era. 

Whilst we reject, therefore, the hasty conclusions of such sanguine 
theorists as King and Carter, more attention is admitted to be due to the 
opinions of those advocates for the existence of Saxon church architecture, 
who, from a practical acquaintance, or from a more discriminating taste, 
are better qualified to form a judgment concerning them. Among these, 
Mr. Garbett is entitled to particular notice. Having been appointed by 
the Dean and Chapter of Winchester to superintend the repairs of their 
Cathedral Church, that gentleman inferred, from his own observations, that 
it contains portions of Saxon workmanship, of a very early age 86 . He even 
concludes, that “ the Crypt, under the part of the church between the high 
altar and the Virgin Chapel, is a remnant of the work of our pious British 
or Roman ancestors, in the early part of the fourth century.” He also con- 
cludes that the transept, contains some portions of the structure raised by 
Keuewalch, King of Wessex, in the seventh century, and also more of that 
attributed to Bishop Ethelwold, in the tenth century. These conclusions 
are chiefly drawn from a comparison of the architecture and workman- 
ship of the tower (built by Bishop Walkelyn, in 1070), with part of the 
transept, in which, says Mr. Garbett, “ it is not difficult to trace distinctly 
the junction of the Norman with the Saxon work, not only by the supe- 
riority of the masonry, but by the shape of the arches.” Though the opi- 
nion of this scientific architect is plausibly supported, yet it cannot so easily 
be maintained, in opposition to the positive statement of Rudborne, the 
historian of Winchester, that Bishop Walkelyn commenced the rebuilding 
of the Cathedral from its foundation™ ; and although “ it is true, that there 
are some variations in the masonry, (hat is, in the joints and courses of the 

86 See “ Letter” from Mr. Garbett, in the “ History and Antiquities of Winchester Calhc- 
drill,” 1817, 4to. p. 55. 

87 “Anno MLXXIX. Walkelinus Episcopus a fundamentis Wintoniensem coepil rciedificarc 
Eeclesiaui." Vide “ Anglia Sacra/' Pars i. p. 294. 
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stones in the extreme ends, and the more central parts of the transepts, 
this might have arisen from different workmen, who were employed even 
at the same time, and still more from those who were engaged on the 
church at different periods of its erection iS .” 

The great uncertainty that prevails respecting the real dates of the erec- 
tion of those antient buildings, and parts of buildings, which have been 
commonly ascribed to the Anglo-Saxon era, renders it impossible to 
speak with complete confidence, in this branch of our investigation, as to 
the existence of any edifice which may be regarded as unquestionably 
Saxon. Jt may be proved that nearly all those which have hitherto been 
referred to as specimens of Saxon workmanship, are actually of Norman 
construction; for instance, the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral S!> , and that 
called Grimbald’s crypt, in St. Peter’s Church, at Oxford; the Church at 
Barfreston, in Kent 90 ; the Church at East IfHley, in Oxfordshire, and 
many others. So, likewise, Stewkley Church, in Buckinghamshire, which 
Dr. Stukeley describes as the “oldest church he ever saiv, and undoubt- 
edly before the Conquest 91 ,” and which the authors of the “Magna 
Britannia,” affirm to be “ one of the most complete specimens of Saxon 
architecture we have remaining 92 ,” may, with far greater probability of 
accuracy, be referred to the Norman times. 

By arguing in a circle, we return to the same point. The only stable 
ground on which the question can be properly decided, is historical and 
documentary evidence, combined with the knowledge to be derived from 
studying the forms, proportions, ornaments, See. of existing remains. An 
hypothesis not founded on this kind of combination, cannot be a true 
one; yet we have too many instances in which writers, without referring 
to historical data, and even without taking the pains to discriminate truly 
between the contrasted characters of buildings, have first assumed certain 
forms to be distinctive of a particular class or style of architecture, and 

83 “ History and Antiquities of Winchester Cathedral,” p. 71. 

89 Vide “ Cathedral Antiquities,” Canterbury. 

90 See “Architectural Antiquities,” vol. iv. pp. 19 — 50. 

91 “ Iliuerarium Curiosun?,” Iter. v. p. 108. 9 * Vol. ii. Buckinghamshire. 
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have afterwards even perverted documentary testimony to support their 
own ill-digested theories. Both Carter and King maybe regarded as strik- 
ing examples of the fact thus stated, and other references are unneces- 
sary. Let us not, however, be misunderstood; for it is not intended to 
be affirmed, that remains of Anglo-Saxon buildings do not exist, but that 
we are not warranted in assigning our more antient buildings to the Saxon 
period, in the total absence of historical record, nor even then, until we can 
first trace a corresponding similarity of style between them and some well 
authenticated production of our Saxon progenitors. 

There are considerable remains of one building yet standing, though 
now principally confined to vaults and cellaring, which may be justly 
attributed to the Saxon era, since there can be no doubt that they once 
formed a part of the monastic edifices of Westminster Abbey, probably 
the Church, which was rebuilt by Edward the Confessor, in the latter 
years of his life. These remains compose the east side of the dark and 
principal cloisters, and range from the college dormitory on the south to 
the chapter-house on the north. The most curious part is the vaulted 
chamber, opening from the principal cloister, in which the standards for 
the trials of the Pix are kept, under the keys of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and other officers of the crown. The vaulting is supported 
by plain groins, and semicircular arches, which rest on a massive central 
column, having an abacus moulding, and a square impost capital, irre- 
gularly fluted. In their original state, these remains, which are now sub- 
divided by several cross walls, forming store-cellars, See. appear to have 
composed only one apartment, about 110 feet in length and 30 feet in 
breadth, the semicircular arches of which were partly sustained by a 
middle row of eight short and massive columns, with square capitals 
diversified by a difference in the sculptured ornaments 93 . These antient 
vestiges now form the basement story of the College School, and of a part 
of the Dean and Chapter’s Library. 

Much discussion has taken place relative to the distinguishing cliarac- 

93 Vide Brayley’s “ History and Antiquities of Westminster Abbey,” vol. ii. p. 290, for some 
further particulars. 
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teristics of the style and peculiarities of architecture, introduced into this 
country by the Normans, compared with that which preceded it; and his- 
torians testify, that among other improvements, the art of building in parti- 
cular, derived great advantages from the ascendency of Norman skill after 
the coming of William the First” 1 . That there was a general and striking 
superiority in the appearance of our churches, subsequently to the Conquest, 
may be inferred from the anecdote of St. Wolstau, Bishop of Worcester. 
That prelate, though he followed the example of his Norman contempora- 
ries, in rebuilding his Cathedral in a style of increased splendour and mag- 
nificence, bewailed, with tears, the destruction of the preceding edifice, say- 
ing of its founders, that they knew not how to construct pompous edifices, 
but sacrificed themselves to God under any kind of roof 95 . 

Enlarged dimensions and a greater regularity of plan and structure 
have been usually considered as forming the criterion by which Norman 
churches were principally distinguished from those of the Saxons, and per- 
haps none more decisive can be adopted. Mr. Wilkins, indeed, proposes 
a more scientific and exact distinction, depending on the relative propor- 
tions of the columns. He states the Saxon column to be from four to six 
diameters in height, and the Norman column only two 96 . On this opinion 
of Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Millers remarks, “ He does not seem to admit any dif- 
ference, in this respect, in Norman buildings. It is, however, apprehended 
that differences exist; though it is not pretended that there are such dif- 
ferences, as bring it near the Saxon scale. And if this criterion be not 
absolutely, it is at least competently definite; and a careful observation 
and comparison of specimens would make it still more so 97 .” 

The opinion of Dr. Ledwich and Mr. Hawkins, that the Pointed style, or, 
at least, its chief feature, the pointed arch, was introduced into churches, 
erected in England just before, or immediately after, the Conquest, is purely 
hypothetical and untenable. The few instances which occur of pointed arches, 
in buildings supposed to belong to that period, are by no means decisive. 

94 Vide Will. Malmesb. “ De Gesl. Reg. Angl." 95 Brompton s “ Chronicon,’* 

96 « Archaeologia,” vol. xii. p. 159, 97 “ Description of the Church of Ely,” p. 27. 
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But though we refuse to allow the Normans the honour of this invention 
before their settlement in England, it would be injustice to the genius and 
character of that people to deny, that their architectural talents exceeded 
those of the Saxons, who were certainly indebted to them for improvements 
in taste, skill, and science. The Dukes of Normandy, as well as many of 
the Norman nobility, manifested their devotion to the church by the num- 
ber of ecclesiastical and monastic structures, which they erected and 
endowed. Before the invasion of England, the Conqueror himself built 
the Abbey of St. Stephen, at Caen, in Normandy; and his consort, 
Matilda, that of the Iloly Trinity 93 , in the same city. Within little more 
than a century after the Conquest, many of the English Cathedrals and 
larger Monasteries were either rebuilt, or newly erected. This was done 
on an enlarged scale, and, as we have reason to believe, with magnificence 
and beauty far superior to what distinguished preceding edifices. Among 
these may be noticed the Cathedrals of Canterbury, York, London, Win- 
chester, Rochester, Lincoln, Worcester, Durham, Norwich, Chester, 
Hereford, and Sarum; with the Monasteries of St. Albans’, St. Augustin’s, 
at Canterbury, Glastonbury, Evesham, St. Edmonds-bury, Ely, and many 
others: these were either entirely taken down and re-edified, or so far 
newly-modelled as to leave few, or no traces of the original buildings. 

The essential characteristics of the architectural style observable in the 
buildings erected by the Normans, in the century succeeding the Conquest, 
consisted in cylindrical massive columns, with regular bases and capitals, 
having semicircular arches springing from the latter. The walls were very 
thick, and were generally supported, or strengthened, by broad and flat 
perpendicular buttresses. Sometimes the columns were square, or octan- 
gular, or had smaller pillars joined to them ; they were also occasionally 
ornamented with spiral grooves, or tlutings, passing round them, or were 
covered on the surface with a kind of raised diamond-shaped figures resem- 
bling' net-work. The doors and windows were round-headed, and the latter 


5S The architectural characters and styles of l lie above buildings will be illustrated and de- 
scribed in “Engraved Specimens of the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy, by J. and IE 
Le Keux, from Drawings by A. Pugin/’ cVc. 
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were mostly high and narrow. Though the smaller arches were plain and 
simple, the principal ones were decorated with a variety of mouldings. 
Among these were the chevron, or zigzag, the embattled fret, the beak- 
head, the billet, and the nail-head". The roofs of the Anglo-Norman churches 
were often of timber, but there are various examples of stone groined roofs 
to be found in crypts, small churches, and in some of the cathedrals. They 
were formed with cross-springers, and sometimes additional ribs ; but are 
much plainer than those of the Pointed style. The Anglo-Norman Towers 
were massive, square structures, rising to no great height above the roof of 
the buildings to which they were attached. The exterior of the walls was 
generally plain; the portals had sometimes figures sculptured in low relief 
over them. The west fronts were occasionally ornamented with series of 
small circular arches, arranged separately, or intersecting each other so as 
to form pointed arches at the intersectional crossings; this peculiar em- 
bellishment, of which the Priory of Castle Acre, Norfolk; St. Botolph’s, 
at Colchester; Wenlock Abbey, Shropshire; Croyland Abbey, Lincoln- 
shire; Malmesbury Abbey, Wiltshire ; and other Norman buildings fur- 
nish examples, has been supposed, as antecedently stated, to have afforded 
the first idea of Pointed architecture, as an independent style. 

Among the ecclesiastical edifices still remaining in this country, which 
exhibit specimens of Norman architecture, the following may be enu- 
merated. The Cathedrals of Exeter, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
and Durham; the naves of Gloucester and Rochester, and the choirs of 
Canterbury and Worcester; the parish churches of St. John, Chester; 
St. German, Cornwall ; Winborne and Sherborne, Dorsetshire ; Romsey, 
Hampshire; Friendsbury, Barfreston, Patricksbourne, and St. Margaret’s, 
Kent; Southwell, Nottinghamshire; Tickencote 1 , Rutlandshire; Wen- 

99 For an explanation of these terms see the Glossary, or Dictionary , at t lie end of this 
work. 

1 “This Church, till within a few years, was one of the most valuable antient remains in the 
kingdom; but it has been rebuilt, sufficiently near in its likeness to the original to deceive many, 
and so far from it as to render it not a copy but an imitation; yet it is still curious, and the 
interior of the chancel is original/' Rickman's “ Attempt,” Ac. p. 54. Second edition. 
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lock, Shropshire; Steyning and New Shoreham, Sussex; the Abbeys of 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, and Malmesbury, Wiltshire ; St. Botolph’s 
•Priory, Colchester; and Castle-Acre Priory, Norfolk. But numerous 
others might be specified in almost every county in the kingdom. 

POINTED ARCHITECTURE AND ITS VARIETIES. 

In respect to the invention and adaptation of the Pointed arch to archi- 
tectural purposes, and regarding the important consequences which sprung 
from it, in the formation of what has so long been improperly denominated 
the Gothic style, much has already been said in the preceding chapter, 
but it still remains to trace the period at which Pointed Architecture be- 
came engrafted as a system on Norman and Anglo-Norman buildings in 
this country. To ascertain that period with complete exactness is, per- 
haps, impossible; yet there is abundant reason to believe, that it was 
not later than the commencement of King Stephen's reign, or about the 
year 1 135. 

There are, however, divers instances of the incidental use of the Pointed 
arch in structures of an earlier date; and among these the Church of St. 
Jiariholomew, near Smithfield, may be referred to as a specific example. In 
that edifice, which w r as founded by Rahere, about a. d. 1123, w hom tradi- 
tion reputes to have been minstrel, or court jester, to King Henry the 
First, Pointed arches are employed in the north and south sides of the 
intersection of the nave and transept. The cause for this is evident, for 
those sides of the tower being much narrower than the east and west divi- 
sions, which are formed by semicircular arches, it became necessary to 
carry the arches of the former to a point, in order to suit the oblong plan 
of the intersection, and, at the same time, make the upper mouldings and 
lines range in the corresponding members of the circular arches. 

Corresponding examples might be adduced from many other buildings, 
but. as those variations from the circular form were manifestly adapted to 
particular, local, or accidental purposes, they have only a partial bearing 
on the general question. 
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The Pointed style of architecture consists of several classes, to which 
various names have been given by different writers. In the following 
arrangement, those only have been adopted which appear best to charac- 
terize the varieties described. 

First Division — Lancet Order of Pointed Architecture. 

The Church of Darfreston , in Kent, which Grose, King, and many 
other writers, have incorrectly assigned to the Saxon times, is unques- 
tionably an Anglo-Norman building, erected at the very beginning of the 
twelfth century. This is one of the earliest edifices which exhibits the 
infant dawn of Pointed architecture. In the exterior wall of the nave, on 
the south side, there are five small lance-heudcd recesses, and in that of 
the chancel, two small trefoil-headed windows. But what is yet more 
remarkable is the circular window in the eastern gable, which, however 
extraordinary it may appear, actually exhibits the incipient germs of 
those complex ramifications which, in after ages, became so peculiarly 
characteristic of the Pointed style 8 . 

In the reign oi Henry the First , the massive character of Anglo-Norman 
architecture began to change in the forms of its mouldings, capitals, and 
ornaments. The trefoil and the quatrefoil leaves were introduced, as 
enrichments, upon the members between the columns and on the voussure 
of the arch, and those ornaments, so situated, continued to be prevalent till 
the reign of Edward the First, or even later. The chevron, or zia-zasr. the 
billet, embattled fret, cable, and other mouldings of Saxon and Norman 
character were progressively discontinued from the reign of King Stephen, 
till they were altogether disused soon after that of King John. These 
changes were produced by the gradual progress, and, at length, the final 
ascendancy of the Pointed architecture. 

Were it possible to authenticate the very probable conjecture, that the 
Abbey Church at Malmesbury was rebuilt by that celebrated priest, 
warrior, and statesman, Roger Poore, Bishop of Sarum, we might then, 

1 See llie description and pictorial details of this Church in the 4th volume of “ The Archi- 
leclural Antiquities,” pp. 41 — 52. 
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with confidence, decidedly affix the introduction of the Pointed arch to 
the reign of Henry the First; but. unfortunately we are not in possession 
of any (loatmenUa-y evidence to verify this event. The ruins, however, of 
that church present so many of the known characteristics of the age 
of that prelate, and the circumstances of his life are so accordant 
with the supposition, that were it not from a firm resolve to shun every 
approach to a controvertible hypothesis, there would be little hesitation in 
ascribing the building to his munificence. The great arches of the nave 
spring from very massive Norman columns, but are all pointed ; whilst 
those of the triforium, or arcade, immediately over them, consist, in each 
division, of four small semicircular arches ranging beneath a sweeping 
elliptical one, ornamented with the zigzag, or chevron moulding. The 
label, or water-table, over the archivolt of the large pointed arches is 
ornamented with the billet moulding, and terminated by heads of griffins 
or snakes 3 . 

The next Edifice in point of time, in which the Pointed arch exhibits 
a still more matured progress, and the erection of which there is much 
reason to believe was contemporary with the accession of King Stephen, 
if not even antecedent to it, is the church of Bnildwas Abbey, in Shropshire. 
That structure is supposed to have been founded by Roger de Clinton, 
Bishop of Chester, in 1135, which is the date assigned to it in the 
Chronicle of Peterborough, and that prelate certainly endowed the estab- 
lishment here with his village of Bnildwas and other lands, prior to the 
year 1138; but unfortunately his grant of endowment is without a date. 
The charter of confirmation, however, given by King Stephen, in his third 
year, (and which is now in the Cottonian Library) expressly refers to the 
Church of St. Chadd, at Bnildwas, and there can be no doubt of the ruins 
still remaining having constituted a part of that identical building. There, 
as at Malmesbury, the great arches of the nave rise from massive Norman 
columns, and are all decidedly pointed; as are those, also, which support 

3 Vide “ Architectural Antiquities,” vol. i. U — Z. See also an engraving of the above in a 
subsequent part of this volume. 
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the tower: but the windows of the clerestory, as well as those at the west 
and east ends have semicircular arches. Several other parts of the ruins 
shew an intermixture of both styles; but the ascendancy of the Pointed 
order is so complete, that if there be no undiscovered error in the assigned 
period of its erection, the opinion of Dr. Milner, in respect to the church 
of St. Cross furnishing- the original idea of the pointed style of architecture 
is wholly untenable 4 . 

It is to this age, however, that the engrafting of the Pointed upon the 
Anglo-Norman style must unquestionably be assigned, and there can be 
little doubt that the churches both of Build was and St. Cross were in 
progress at the same period, for Bishop Lowth, “ who had examined the 
archives of the latter foundation,” states that Henry tie Blois erected the 
church of St. Cross in 1130, and that date exactly accords with the 
testimony of lludborne, the monk of Winchester 5 6 . About the same time, 
indeed, other buildings were in progress, the remains of which display an 
intermixture of Anglo-Norman and early Pointed architecture similar to 
those above described. The ruins of Lanthony Abbey , in Gloucestershire, 
may be referred to as a particular example; for in that building, as in 
Bnildwas Abbey, all the arches of the nave have the lancet point, whilst 
the walls above them are pierced with round-headed windows, ornamented 
with the chevron and other characteristics of the circular style®. 

Another very curious instance of this intermixture of styles is presented 
in the west front of the Priory Church of Dunstaple, in Bedfordshire. 
That Priory was founded by King Henry the First, some time prior to his 
decease, in December, 1135, yet posterior to 1131, as we know from the 
foundation charter, one of the subscribing witnesses being Robert, Bishop 
of Hereford, who was not advanced to the episcopal dignity till the last- 

4 See t lie accouut, by the Rev. J. Blakeway and the Rev. Hugh Owen, and plates of Bnildwas 
Abbey, in “ The Architectural Antiquities,” vol. iv. pp. 65 — 76. 

5 “ Hoc anno, (1136) Henrieus WyntoniensisEpiscopus inempit facere domos tie Wulvesey el 
alias in nianeriis periinentibus ad episcopatum Win to nice, et similiter Hospitale Sanetce Crucis 
juxla Wyntoniaui.” — Rudborne, “ Historia Major.” 

6 Lanthony Abbey, according to Dugdale's evidences, was founded in the year 1136. 
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mentioned year. It is very probable, however, that the Priory buildings 
were in progress before that period, as King Henry had already erected a 
palace at Dunstaple, where in the year 1 123, at “ Christmas tide,’’ as 
appears from the Saxon Chronicle 7 , he received an embassy from the Earl 
of Anjou; and afterwards went to Woodstock, with his bishops and his 
whole court. Views and details of this front have been inserted in the 
first volnmeof the “ Architectural Antiquities,” and from them the extreme 
singularity of the design will be fully apparent 8 . The lower half, which 
has all the appearance of being coeval with the original establishment of 
the priory, has two entrances, one of which opens from a very large and 
deeply-recessed circular archway, highly enriched with boldly-projecting 
mouldings, sculptured in tbe Anglo-Norman style and character: the 
other arch, which, likewise, is deeply recessed, and of considerable size, 
(though of inferior dimensions to the former entrance) is (rather acutely) 
pointed, and its mouldings are of a more simple kind. Immediately over 
the lesser arch is a range of seven or eight lance-headed shallow niches, 
separated from each other by a slender column. Between the two 
entrances, also, there is another extraordinary feature introduced as a 
facin' 1- adornment; namely, a Pointed arch, having under it three or four 
interlaced semicircular arches, or arches intersecting each other, the 
columns of which have long been broken away. 

A rapid advance in the Pointed style took place in the reign of Henry 
l/te Second, as exemplified in the Choir, Trinity Chapel, and Becket’s Crown, 
of Canterbury Cathedral. From the particular account of the progress 
of the work given by Gervase, the monk, it is evident that those parts of 
the fabric were chiefly erected between the years 1 175 and 1184. We are, 
therefore, fully warranted to affirm that the Pointed style was established 
upon systematic principles, as a distinct branch of architecture, as early, at 
least, as the above period. Admitting even, as presumed by Milner, that 
the intersecting arches of St. Cross, near Winchester, had been pierced as 
windows, on its erection by Henry dc Blois in the beginning of King 


7 Vide Ingram's translation, anno 1123, i>. 343. 
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Stephen’s reign, still there is no reason to believe that William <le Sens, 
anil William, his English successor, the architects of Canterbury Cathedral, 
were indebted to that circumstance for the systematic introduction into 
their work, not only of regular Pointed arches, but also of pointed-arch 
vaulting ; — since the latter appropriation manifests such an absolute 
knowledge of the geometrical principles of the art, as could not have been 
obtained without some practice, or much scientific study 9 . 

The manner in which the re-erection of the choir and other parts of the 
cathedral was carried on, is tints distinctly detailed by Gervase. — “ After 
the fire almost all the whole choir was taken down, and was changed into 
a new and more magnificent form. I will notv relate what is the difference. 
The form of the pillars, both old and new, is the same, and the thickness 
the same, but the height is different; for the new pillars are lengthened 
almost twelve feet. In the old capitals the workmanship was plain, in the 
new the sculpture is excellent. There was no marble column, here are 
many. There, in the circuit without the wall, the vaults are plain ; hero 
they are arched and studded. There the wall, ranged on pillars, sepa- 
rated the crosses from the choir; but here without any interval the crosses 
divided from the choir seem to meet in one key, fixed in the midst of the 
great arch which rests on the four principal pillars. There was a wooden 
ceiling, adorned with excellent painting; here an arch, neatly formed, of 
light sand-stone. There was one balustrade ; here are two in the choir, and 
one in the aisle of the church. — But it should he known, that the new 
building is as much higher than the old, as the upper windows, both of the 
body of the choir and its aisle, exceed in height the middle arcade.” 

Speaking of the construction of the “ Chapel of the Holy Trinity,” 
Gervase states, that, in the sixth year after the fire, “ the foundation being- 
laid of stone and mortar, eight pillars of the new undercroft, [or crypt] with 

9 That the pointed arch did not originate from the “ prior practice of vaulting,” as conjec- 
tured by (he late Mr. Barry and by Mr. Saunders, (see ante. Chap. i. p. 83) may be inferred from 
this very church, which the latter gentleman has adduced in support of his argument; for the 
pointed arch must have been employed to sustain t lie triforium of the choir long before the 
vaulting was commenced. 
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tlieir capitals, were finished ; and the architect prudently opened an entrance 
from the old undercroft to the new one. In the seventh year the new under- 
croft, elegant enough, was finished, and upon it the outer walls of the aisles, 
as high as the marble capitals; but the architect neither could nor would 
turn the windows on account of the approaching rains, nor place the inner 
pillars. In the eighth year, the architect placed eight inner pillars, and 
turned the arches, with the vault, and the windows, circularly. He raised 
also the tower as high as the bases of the upper windows under the arch. 
The ninth year, the work was suspended for want of money. In the tenth 
year, the upper windows of the tower were finished, with the arch upon 
the pillars; also the upper and lower balustrade, with the windows and 
the larger arch ; the upper roof, too, where the cross is raised, and the roof 
of the aisles, as far as the laying of the lead : the tower, also, was all 
covered in, and many other things done this year 10 .” 

The next building, of the date of which we are certain, and in which 
the intermingled Anglo-Norman and early Pointed styles are obvious to 
every one, is the circular part of the Inner Temple Church in London. 
That edifice was dedicated by Heraclius, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, in 
the year 1185, whilst on a mission in this country to engage Henry II. in 
the wars of the Holy Land. The western entrance is by a deeply-recessed 
semicircular arch, ornamented with several ranges of mouldings, chevron- 
wise, toothed, indented, &c. ; and the interior walls, both of the ground 
story and the superstructure, are each surrounded by a range of intersect- 
ing semicircular arches. Most of the other parts are decidedly in the 
Pointed style, though intermixed with Norman characteristics. There is a 
circular area, bounded by six clustered columns, from which spring as 
many acutely pointed arches, supporting the superstructure. The columns 
are banded, and the capitals terminate in a kind of square impost: the 
groining is formed by cross-springers only; each compartment centring in a 
sculptured boss, or keystone. To the round part, eastward, is attached a 

l) Engraved plans, elevations, and views of lliese works are given in “ The History and Anti- 
quities of Canterbury Cathedral,” 4Io. 18*21. 
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much larger oblong division, which is wholly in the early Pointed style, and 
one of the purest examples now extant. This probably was the re-edified 
building, which, according to Stow, was dedicated in 1240, and, conse- 
quently, must be assigned to Henry the Third's reign. The supporting- 
clustered columns are extremely light, and the groining plain and 
simple". 

Milner, speaking of the rebuilding in the Pointed style, of the eastern 
part of Canterbury Cathedral, as detailed above, remarks, that “ the style 
thus adopted in the first Metropolitical Church of this kingdom was 
followed in the Suffragan Cathedrals, as soon as any of them stood in need 
of rebuilding or repairing.” — “ Lincoln ,” he continues, “ led the way, about 
the year 1195, under the direction of the illustrious St. Hugh, who under- 
took the whole of this vast cathedral, and who was so intent upon the 
work, that he carried stones and mortar on his own shoulder for the use 
of the masons 12 .” 

Bishop Hugh died in the year 1200, but so much progress was made in 
the work, that he has been considered as its principal builder, although 
the nave was not completed till the episcopacy of Robert Grostete, about 
fifty years afterwards. The choir and eastern parts have been rebuilt, but 
the nave and transepts still exhibit a very fine example of the early or 
lancet order of the Pointed style. In the west end the work is blended 
with the original front erected by the Norman prelate, Remigins. 

Whilst Lincoln Cathedral was in progress, the rebuilding- of that at 
Winchester was undertaken by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy, in 1202, in the 
style thus newly introduced. “ This extensive work,” says Milner, “ still 
remains, and is remarkable for its long, narrow arches, pointed like a 
lancet, its slender detached pillars of Pnrbeck or Petworth marble, its 
quatrefoil mouldings, and light, though simple groining. And whereas it 
was usual, for the sake of ornament and also of use, when a window was 
wanted, to place two of these narrow arches together under one larger 

11 See the description, will) plans, sections, &c. of this very curious Church in (he “Architec- 
tural Antiquities,” vol. ii. ; and in “ Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London,” vol. i. 

" “ Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 97 ; from Matthew Paris, ab anno 1200. 
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arch, and being thus placed, there occurred a vacant place between their 
heads, within which, about this period, a trefoil, qnatrefoil, or cinquefoil, 
uas gracefully introduced to fill it up 13 .” 

There are few edifices better calculated to display the transition from 
the Norman to the Pointed style than Durham Cathedral, which was 
rebuilt in the reigns of William Rufus and Henry the First, by the Bishops 
William de Carilepho and Ranulph Flambard. The following particulars 
concerning it are derived from the Account published by the Society of 
Antiquaries in 1001. 

This edifice “ was of the form universally adopted by the Norman 
architects; a long cross, with two turrets at the west end, and between 
them a large and richly ornamented arched door of entrance: the eastern 
end probably terminated in a semicircular form, as the lines of union of the 
original work with the Chapel of the Nine Altars strongly indicate. The 
side aisles, both of the nave and choir, were vaulted with semicircular arches, 
groined, and the ribs of the groins carved ; but the nave and ehoir were 
open to the timber roof. — 

“ The first addition to the original church, is the Galilee, or western 
chapel, built by Bishop Hugh Pudsev, who governed this church from 
1153 to litlo. This, though arched in semicircles, yet has in its columns 
much of the lightness of the Pointed style. The vaulting of the nave 
exhibits the next step in the change of style. This was the work of Prior 
Thomas Melsonby, under the auspices of Bishop Poore, who had already, 
at Salisbury, given a splendid proof of his taste in architecture. The 
Norman zigzag ornament is used along the ribs of the groins, although the 
whole vault is pointed.” — The chapel of the Nine Altars, in a style resem- 
bling that of Salisbury Cathedral, but more ornamented, is supposed to have 
been begun by Prior Melsonby; and the works in this style were “ certainly 
finished” by Richard Hotoun, who became Prior in T290. The Church, 
thus completed, “ as to its internal appearance, was nearly in the state we 

n <c Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 09. In my own “ History, Arc. of Winchester 
Cathedral,” a full account is given of all the curious varieties which occur in the architecture of 
that interesting edifice. 
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now see it, and in its eastern part exhibits as beautiful a specimen of the 
early Pointed style as any in the kingdom.” 

The reign of Ilcury the Third was that during which the first division, or 
order, of the Pointed style attained to its highest perfection, as exemplified 
in the Cathedral of Salisbury, and in the eastern part of the Abbey Church 
at Westminster. The latter building was commenced whilst the former was 
in progress, and it evidently displays an improved state of the art, as well 
as a better conception of the advantages of which it was susceptible, in 
regard to forms, proportions, decorations, and workmanship. 

Salisbury Cathedral was begun by Bishop Richard Poore in the year 
1 '220, and was progressively carried on during the prelacies of Robert 
Bingham, William de York, and Egidius de Bridport, by the latter of 
whom it was completed in the year 1258. Bentham, speaking of this 
structure, says, “ It has this advantage of all others, namely, that the whole 
plan was laid out at once, and regularly pursued throughout the whole 
course of its building, in the same style, to its finishing; whence arise that 
uniformity, symmetry, and regular proportion observable in all parts, and 
not to be found in any other of our Cathedral Churches, which having 
been all originally built with circular arches and heavy pillars, and most of 
them afterwards renewed, in part or in whole, at different times, and under 
all the changes and variety of modes that have prevailed since the first 
introduction of pointed arches, now want that regularity and sameness of 
style so necessary to constitute an entire and perfect building 14 .'' 

In Salisbury Cathedral, the short massive Norman column, and expan- 
sive semicircular arch were entirely superseded by the tall clustered shaft, 
and narrow lance-headed arches, excepting in those of the body of the 
edifice, which nearly approach to the triangle. The groining is of the most 
simple form, being merely a single intersection over each compartment 
(centering in a foliated boss, or knot), and an intervening rib. In the 
triforium, a sweeping elliptical arch incloses two double pointed ones, the 
smaller arches having cinquefoil heads : the vacant space below the point 

u ** History of Ely Cathedral,” p. 33, voh i. second edit. 1312. 
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of each double pointed arch is pierced with a qnatrefoil, and that under 
the segment arch with a rosette of eight leaves. The windows of the upper 
story are each formed by three lancet divisions, the middle one being 
considerably higher than the others; an arrangement and mode of con- 
struction that became very prevalent in buildings of that age. It must be 
noticed, that the light shafts which surround the columns of the nave and 
choir are completely detached, of a different kind of marble, and are not, as 
in most of those in other Cathedrals, wrought out of the columns them- 
selves. The upper part of the tower and lofty spire of this edifice are of 
later date, yet both in design and ornament they very admirably combine 
with the general style of the fabric of the cathedral 15 . 

Before entering into any detail of the Abbey Church at Westminster, it 
will be expedient to advert to the nave of Wells Cathedral, the primitive 
simplicity of which, as an early example of the first order of Pointed 
architecture, deserves the most attentive consideration. 

From the account given by the Canon of Wells, and published in Whar- 
ton’s “ Anglia Sacra,” it appears that Bishop Robert, who nominally united 
the Sees of Bath and Wells (circa 1139) substantially repaired the church 
of Wells, the ruins of which, in many places, threatened destruction, and 
dedicated it anew, iu the presence of the Bishops of Sarum, Worcester, 
and Hereford. In what year this re-dedication took place is not men- 
tioned, but it must have been prior to 1105, or 1100, in one of which 
years Bishop Robert died. 

Now, on examining the nave and ground plan of that cathedral, it will 
be seen that, “ from the west end to the third column on each side of the 
choir, there is a regular anil nearly a symmetrical correspondency in the 
thickness of the walls and forms of the buttresses; and that in both 
respects they partake far more of the massive solidity and heaviness of the 
Norman architecture than we are accustomed to meet with in churches 
constructed on the Pointed system. The buttresses, comparatively, are 


The architectural characteristics of this building are particularly illustrated and described 
in “ the Cathedral Antiquities.” “ History, &c. of Salisbury Cathedral,” 4to. 1014. 
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of small projection; there are no arched (or flying) buttresses; and the 
members and ornaments of the windows, which are of contracted dimen- 
sions, are far more simple than in any other of onr Cathedrals where the 
same style is prevalent. All the side windows, indeed, both of the nave 
and transept (except two window's in the latter, which have evidently 
been altered) consist of two principal lights only, separated by a single 
mullion, and the tracery is extremely plain. It is remarkable, also, that 
the great west window, as it is denominated, is in fact composed of three 
distinct lancet-shaped divisions, separated, not by mullions, but by piers of 
masonry, which are nearly ecpial in breadth to the apertures themselves ‘V’ 
The simplicity and plainness of the groining of the nave and transept 
furnish additional evidence of the first period of the Pointed style, whilst 
the whole of the north porch indicates a time immediately antecedent, and 
in which both styles were intermixed 17 . 

From the circumstances stated as to the character of the architecture, 
as well as from the re-dedication by Bishop Robert, which evidently 
implies a renovation of the building, there could be little hesitation in 
ascribing the above work to that prelate, if we had not the strong addi- 
tional information, from the Canon of Wells, that Bishop Joceline de Welles 
rebuilt the cathedral “ when deformed with ruins, and almost level with 
the ground* 8 ;” Bishop Godwin, who had a full opportunity to consult 
the archives of this See, whilst his father held the prelacy, which was 
from lo84 to 1590, expressly states, that Joceline, after pulling down “ all 
the west end, built it anew from the very foundation, and hallowed, or 
dedicated it, October 23, 1239 19 .” In his Latin work, “ De Prcesnlibus,” 
he further states that this bishop took down the greatest part of the 
church, from the presbytery westward, and rebuilt it on a more spacious 
and beautiful plan with hewn stone curiously sculptured, so as to produce 
a very noble effect 20 . It results, therefore, from this testimony', that the 

16 Vide “ History, Ac. of Wells Cathedral,” 4to. 18*25, p. 77. 11 Ibid. p. 88. 

18 “ Jocelinus,” Ac, “ ipsamque Wollensem Ecclesiam vetustatis minis enormiter cleformatum 
prostravit, et a pavimentis erexit dedicavitque.” — " Anglia Sacra/' pars i, p. 5G4. 


10 <e Catalogue of English Bishops,” p, 3GG. 


20 “ Dc Prtesulibus/’ p. 371, edit. 1743, 
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nave of Wells was rebuilt whilst Salisbury Cathedral was in progress, and 
thus presents us with a contemporary example of the early Pointed style. 

The last fabric that it will be necessary to mention, in this division of 
the subject, is the Abbey Church at Westminster, which from its eastern 
extremity to the entrance of the nave was entirely rebuilt by Henry the 
Third and Edward the First; but from thence to the west end is the 
work of subsequent periods. It furnishes examples, therefore, both of 
the first and second orders of the Pointed style, but considered as a 
whole may with greater propriety be referred rather to the second than to 
the first class. It was at this era that the simplicity of Pointed architec- 
ture, as exhibited in Wells and Salisbury Cathedrals, was destined to 
assume a new character, and it became more graceful in its proportions, 
more ornamental in its details, more scientific in its principles, and more 
light and impressive in its effects, than at any former period; though still 
considerably removed from that airy and aspiring elegance which distin- 
guished its progress through the two following centuries. 

The east end of the Abbey Church is now terminated by the monu- 
mental chapel of Henry the Seventh, which was erected between the years 
1503 and 1512, partly upon the site of the ancient Lady chapel, which had 
been founded by Henry the Third, in 1220, when a youth only of thirteen 
years of age. In 1245, he commenced the rebuilding of the church itself, 
as we learn from Matthew Paris, who under that date says, — “ The 
king, in the same year, commanded that the Church of St. Peter, at 
Westminster, should be enlarged, and the tower with the eastern part 
overthrown, to be built anew and more handsome, at his own charge, 
and fitted to the residue, or western part. 21 . The work was pursued at a 
vast expense for that age, insomuch that nearly thirty thousand pounds 
had been expended, as appears from a Latin document still among the 
archives of the dean and chapter, within sixteen years after its com- 
mencement, and long before the building was sufficiently completed for 
divine service, for which it was first opened on the 13th of October, 12G9. 

41 “ Eodem anno Rex — Ecclesiam Sancti Petri We^Imona^teriensein jussit ampliari, cl dirulis, 
cum turri, muris purlis orienlalis, pra?cepil novos videlicet decenUores suis suuiptibus conslrui, 
el residuo, videlicet occidental! pari i, coaplari.*’ — Iliat. p. GO 1 . 
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At that time the eastern parts, with the transept and a portion of the choir 
appear to have been completed, nearly as they now remain, except the 
great Catherine-wheel, Rose, or Marygold windows, (for all those appel- 
lations have been used to designate them) at the ends of the transept, 
which there is full cause to believe were enlarged to their present dimen- 
sions at a far subsequent period. 

The work of Henry the Third’s time can be readily distinguished from 
that of his son and successor, Edward, not only by the different proportions 
of the sustaining arches, but likewise by many variations in the details 
and ornaments 22 . Henry’s building terminated westward, with the first 
arch beyond the cross or intersection of the nave and transept, and it is a 
remarkable fact that the two sides of that arch were wrought from corves 
struck from different centres, although meeting in the same point. 

There is also a considerable difference in the great columns of the two 
reigns: those of Henry’s time have small shafts, generally four in number, 
surrounding each, which, except at their bases and capitals, are com- 
pletely detached from the pier itself, but in the subsequent work the 
smaller shafts, increased to eight, are not entirely detached, but are 
wrought out of the main columns. In the bases and capitals of Edward’s 
reign there is less simplicity than in those of Henry’s time, the circular 
being quitted for the octagonal form ; the mouldings are more numerous, 
and at the springing of the great arches, small sculptured heads are 
introduced between the ascending shafts above the capitals. 

It must be remarked that, in comparison with prior buildings, the 
windows at Westminster, of Henry’s reign, are much larger and better 
proportioned than those of preceding times, and the masonry is of a 
superior kind. Each large window is separated into two lance-headed 
divisions by a single mullion, over which, in the head of the arch, is a 


~ In (lie work of Edward's reign, ihe shafts which surround the great columns are not en- 
circled by bands or fillets, of stone, like those of his predecessor, but every alternate shaft 1m 
a metal cap introduced instead, at the same height as the fillets. The sculptured rosettes, and 
other ornamental work, on the facing of the wall, at the sides, and over the great arches, is also 
considerably varied from Henry’s work. 
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circular light, pierced into a six-fold arrangement, and round its edge are 
small triangular lights, occupying the vacancies between the exterior of 
the circle and the main arch. Milner, speaking of this church, judiciously 
remarks, that, “ the arches and windows of the transept being placed in 
regular rows above and near each other, present the idea of those immense 
inullioned windows, which afterwards came into fashion 23 ,” and addetl so 
peculiarly to the beauties of Pointed architecture. 

In the second division of the west aile of the north transept of the 
Abbey Church there is a very remarkable example of a window, which, as 
in all probability it was the first of its kind, deserves peculiar notice. This 
is the window opening to the triforium, or vaultings, which is inscribed 
within the exterior lines of a spherical equilateral triangle. By thus 
curving the base line, a considerable increase in the diameter of the circle 
has been obtained, and the small triangular lights in the outer angles are 
all of a corresponding size. Just withinside the circle are eight smaller 
triangular lights, formed by the tracery that distributes the inner part into 
a sort of rose-pattern of eight leaves 24 . 

In taking a retrospective view of what has been stated in this chapter, of 
the rise and progress of the Pointed style, we may distinctly remark that, 
after its introduction in the single arch, nearly ninety or one hundred 
years elapsed before it obtained a complete ascendancy over its circular 
rival. Even in Salisbury Cathedral, which, although commenced in 1220, 
was not finished till 1258, a practised and discriminating eye may easily 
trace a resemblance in many of the details to those of the former period. 
For instance, many of the interior arches are sculptured with a sort of 
duplex zig-zag, or dog-tooth ornament, and similar adornments are carried 

23 “Treatise on Ecclesiastical Architecture,” p. 102. — The accuracy of Dr. Milner's observa- 
tion may be verified by referring to Brayley and Neale’s “ History and Antiquities of West- 
minster Abbey,” Elate xxxiii., which exhibits an elevation and section of the south transept. The 
same work includes a complete analysis, both graphical and descriptive, of the entire architec- 
tural characteristics of the Abbey Church. 

-> In ihe subsequent work of the nave and its ailes, a series of the above windows was intro- 
duced; and some examples of similar w indows may he seen in Lichfield Cathedral, and a few 
other buildings, but they arc not numerous. 
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round the w indows and arcade arches of the west front. Generally speaking, 
also, the windows at Salisbury, when compared with cathedral churches 
of a later date, are small, and almost devoid of tracery: the great west 
window is altogether without it, (being in that respect similar to Wells) 
but the pierced quatrefoils and smaller lights in the heads of the windows 
of the contiguous ailes and triforium display the early dawnings of that 
essential and elegant accompaniment to the latter periods of Pointed 
architecture. — For a considerable period both the circular and the pointed 
forms were intermingled in the same building, and it was only by a slow 
and gradual progression, that our architects became sufficiently conversant 
in the new order to exalt it into pre-eminence : probably, also, it required 
some time before the public mind could be brought to feel and relish its 
superiority; but when once those advantages were obtained there was no 
reversion to the former system, and in the course of the succeeding century 
the Pointed style obtained its greatest improvements. 

The Chapter House at Westminster affords a fine example of the 
increasing lightness and richness of ornament which were now gradually 
raising the Pointed style to its highest eminence. In the summary 
account of the erection of the Abbey Church by Henry the Third, given 
by Matthew of Westminster under the date 1250 (but evidently referring 
to different periods of his reign) the historian assigns the Chapter house to 
that sovereign. After mentioning that Henry rebuilt the church, made 
the shrine of St. Edward, and bestowed precious vessels, silken hangings, 
&c. he adds, “ sedificavitque dominus Hex Capitulum incomparabile.” 
This edifice, like that of Salisbury, and many others, is octagonal in its 
form; on the east and south sides, or those opposite to its junction with 
the transept and cloisters, the walls are sustained by immense projecting 
buttresses, which are united to the superstructure by flying arches, or 
cross springers, of considerable span. The groining of the crypt, which is 
designed on a simple but ingenious plan, is of excellent masonry. Origi- 
nally there was a vast window, pointed, and of good proportions, .on each 
of the open sides of the octagon, and those were, unquestionably, occupied 
by mnllions and tracery-work, but they are now partly built up, and have 
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lesser windows introduced within them. The interior has been appro- 
priated to the reception of crown records (chiefly of the exchequer) 
for between two and three centuries, and from the presses and papers 
which crowd it and mask the walls, its antient state can only be partially 
ascertained. It is very lofty, and had formerly a groined vaulting - , con- 
centrating in a central column, upon which the springers still remain; but 
the vaulting itself has been long destroyed, and a modern roof substituted. 
The column is light and elegant in appearance, from being surrounded by 
eight small shafts, encircled by two equidistant bands, and having capitals 
ornamented with excellently sculptured foliage. The walls, as far as can 
be seen through the intervals between the presses, & c. are surrounded by 
two distinct tiers of trefoil-headed arches springing from small columns. 
The lower tier, on the east side, rises from a basement seat, and the wall 
immediately behind is beautifully gilt and painted in oil 25 , on an absorbent 
ground, with a series of Angels apparently receiving the Good and Faithful 
into the celestial regions, and rewarding them with crowns of glory: the 
wings of the Angels are parti y expanded, and the feathers are inscribed 
with scriptural texts, closely written in black letter. — But one of the most 
extraordinary features of this building is the elaborately-adorned entrance 
from the cloisters, which in point of sculptural decoration is altogether 
of as rich and florid a character as any that became prevalent" in subse- 
quent ages, though the whole is now in a most shameful state of mutilation. 
It occupies one division of the cloisters, and in its general design exhibits 
two obtuse-headed arches, uniting in a middle pier, and ranging under a 
large and gracefully pointed arch, which springs from three columns on 
each side. The inner mouldings of the small arches, from the ground to 
the apex, are ornamented with boldly-sculptured foliage in branches and 
leaves, and the weatherings, or drip stones, rise from corbel heads. Over 
the point of each arch is a bracket pedestal, on which stand the headless 
and otherwise broken figures of two angels; and between them, on a larger 

25 This early use of oil, as well as in anolher instance in lltc Abbey Clinrcli, namely, Ihc tomb 
of Sebert, may be adduced in proof (among numerous others which might be pointed out) of the 
fallacy of the commonly-received opinion of John Van Eyck having been the inventor of oil- 
painting. 
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bracket, having a stem of elegantly-wrought foliage, has been another 
statue, most probably, of Christ the Saviour; but this has been removed 
time immemorially. The wall or background was sculptured with flowing 
wreaths of rich foliage, apparently of the vine. The mouldings of the 
main arch consist, principally, of a two-fold range, the innermost compre- 
hending elegant foliage in circular scrolls, deeply undercut. The outer 
range consists of a series of ten small human figures on each side, sitting 
in niches, partly formed by a continued branch of wavy foliage that seems 
to spring from the body of the lowermost figure; which was intended for 
Jesse, the father of David, (the latter being distinguished by his harp, and 
placed in the second niche) and thus meant to typify the springing of Christ 
from the root of Jesse. 

In thus tracing the progress of Pointed architecture from the time of its 
systematic introduction into our ecclesiastical edifices until the reign of 
Edward the First, those buildings only have been particularly noticed of 
which the dates are known either with complete certainty, or tolerable 
exactness; and which, therefore, may be regarded as criteria for enabling 
us to judge of the relative age of other structures. Among those which 
may be enumerated as furnishing examples, (in part) of a corresponding 
class, are the cathedrals of Worcester, Chichester, Ely 26 , Carlisle, Lichfield, 
Llandaff, and Peterborough; the abbeys of Fountains, Ivirkstall, Rivaulx, 
and Tintern ; Beverley Minster; the churches of Whitby in Yorkshire, 
Ashbourne in Derbyshire, Hythe in Kent, Ketton in Rutlandshire, and 
the chapter houses of Salisbury and Exeter. 


26 The interior of the great tower at the west end of this cathedral, which was erected bv 
Bishop Ridel between the years 1174 and 1189, is surrounded by several tiers of arches, both 
trefoil-headed, and rather obtusely pointed ; these arc supported by clustered, and by duplicated 
(detached) columns, which, as seen from below, produce a fine effect. In the square heads and 
flutings of the capitals the Anglo-Norman style is observed. The antient part of the presbytery, 
which was built by Bishop Nortlnvald between the years 1235 and 1252, presents an excellent 
specimen of that era of the Pointed style, but with considerable variations both from Salisbury 
and from Westminster. The Galilee is another portion of the same edifice generally assigned 
to Bishop Eustachius, who died in 1215. 
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The space of time included by the first period may, in general terms, be 
stated at one hundred and forty years, or from the commencement of King* 
Stephen’s reign until that of Edward the First; and thus comprising the 
intermediate reigns of Henry the Second, Richard Cceur de Lion, John 
Lackland, and Henry the Third. 


Second Division of the Pointed Style. 

In tracing the progress of Pointed architecture, it would be desirable 
that each of its divisions should be included under a scientific and 
distinctive denomination, but this seems impossible to be done in regard 
to the Second Order, for not a single phrase has hitherto been applied to 
it, but what is liable to strong objections; and none more so, perhaps, 
than ‘ Pure Gothic ,’ and * Decorated English,' both which have been very 
frequently used to characterize buildings of the period and class now 
intended to be described 27 . That period will comprehend about one 
hundred and five years, or from the accession of Edward the First till 
that of Richard the Second, and thus include the long reign of Edward 
the Third; during which, perhaps, for grace, and elegance of proportion, 
for richness of decoration without exuberancy, and for scientific skilfulness 
of execution, the Pointed style received its greatest improvements 28 . Were 
the subject, indeed, to be limited to the time of that monarch, there could 
be no impropriety in naming this division the Triangular-arched order, as 
the form of the arch which was then principally in vogue admitted of an 
equilateral triangle being precisely inscribed between the crowning point 
of the arch, and its points of springing at the imposts. 

27 Pure Gothic savours so much of absolute nonsense that it requires no argument to determine 
its absurdity, and the term Decorated English is almost equally inappropriate, as it would apply 
to nearly ail the principal buildings in the Pointed style from the latter part of Henry the Third’s 
reign till the final disuse, or extinction of the order in Bath Abbey church during that of James 
the First. 

28 Although the above reigns have been chosen as marking the limits of the commencement 
and termination of the second division of Pointed architecture, it is impossible, in the absence of 
original documentary evidence, precisely to ascertain the exact eras, but the dates given will 
enable us to approximate to the truth, as nearly perhaps as the subject will admit. 
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The remarks of Dr. Milner on this division of the Pointed style are 
extremely apposite; except perhaps, that at the outset, he limits its 
improvement too immediately to the time of Edward the First instead of 
extending it through the two following reigns. — “ During the reign of our 
first Edward,” says that writer, “ the architecture of this country, through 
the genius, industry, and piety of its architects, and artists, acquired a new 
character, or rather transformed itself into a new order of the Pointed 
style. The first feature of this was the general adoption of the well- 
proportioned and well-formed aspiring arch. The pointed arches, which 
had hitherto been constructed, though sometimes accidentally graceful 
and perfect, were almost always too narrow, too sharp in the point, and 
ungracefully turned, as appears, amongst other instances, iu the windows 
of the nave of Winchester, and iu the old parts of Lichfield Cathedral ; 
but those of the present period were universally well turned and duly 
proportioned: they were also invariably adorned with one or more cusps, 
on each side of the head, so as to form trefoils, cinquefoils, See. as also 
with new invented and highly finished mouldings. The pediments raised 
over these, and other arches, were universally purfled; that is to say, 
adorned with the representation of foliage along the jambs, called crockets. 
Pinnacles, which had hitherto been rare and quite plain, w r ere now placed 
at the sides of almost every arch, and on the top of every buttress, being 
invariably purfled, and ornamented with an elegant flower, called a finial. 
A pinnacle of a larger size being placed on the square tower of former 
times, as was the case at Salisbury, and elsewhere, became a Spire. That 
bold feature of this style, the flying buttress, for supporting the upper walls 
of the nave, which had hitherto, for the most part, been concealed within 
the roof of the side aisles, was now brought to view, with suitable dressings, 
as an ornament. The window no longer consisted of an arch divided by a 
mullion or two, and surmounted with a single or triple circle, or quatrefoil, 
but was now portioned out by mullions and transoms, or cross bars, into 
four, five, six, and sometimes into nine bays, or days, as the separate lights 
of a window' w ere called ; and their heads w'ere diversified by tracery 
work into a variety of architectural designs, and particularly into the form 
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of flowers. — The plain niches of the thirteenth century, early in the four- 
teenth became gorgeous tabernacles — these tabernacles, as well as various 
other parts of the sacred edifice, were tilled with statuary, which frequently 
exhibited equal spirit in the design and art in the execution. Finally, the 
ribs supporting the groined ceilings were no longer simple intersecting 
arches, but they branched out in tracery work of various devices, still 
more rich and elegant than that in the larger windows; and wherever these 
ribs met, they were tied together by an architectural knot, called a boss or 
orb, which generally exhibited some instructive device 29 .” 

The works at Westminster Abbey, as already stated, were carried on by 
Edward the First, on the same plan as those of his predecessor, except 
as to the minor details; and as the successive abbots, by whom the 
interior was, at length, completed (in the reign of Henry VII.) continued 
the building on the same system, the whole church may he said to belong 
to the first, rather than to the second class of Pointed architecture. The 
vaulting, however, partakes most of the second style, for additional groins 
were introduced, and the bosses, or key-stones, were both of a larger scant- 
ling, and more elaborately sculptured than those which had previously been 
in fashion. The buttresses of the nave also must he regarded as belonging 
to the second class, as they are not only ornamented with panelling, but 
likewise with crocketed pinnacles, and niches for statues 30 . 

Before closing our remarks upon this edifice, and as being strictly within 
the scope of these illustrations, it will be expedient to advert to the com- 
plete change which the introduction and spread of the Pointed style 
effected in the form and composition of our Sepulchral Memorials. Instead 
of the plain sarcophagus, or coffin-shaped tomb, with little detail of sculp- 

29 “ Treatise on Eeclesiastieal Architecture,’* p. 103 — 107. — “ It is proper to observe that the 
pediments or canopies, whieli, during the reign of the two first Edwards, and the early part of 
Edward the Third's reign, rose straight upwards, like the sides of an equilateral triangle, begun, 
towards the end of the latter reign, to humour the sweeping curve of the arches they covered, 
which reduced their excessive height and added to their gracefulness.” Ibid. 

30 On the north side, four full-length statues are now remaining, but they are not of earlier 
dale than James the First's reign; the lord keeper Williams having been at t he expense of 
erecting them. 
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tore beyond what was bestowed upon the mere effigy, the monuments of 
our princes, nobles, and chief ecclesiastics assumed an architectural 
character, and gradually became more and more elaborate, till at length, 
from the simple arch, with vine or oaken foliage surrounding its contour, it 
expanded into the shrine-like and gorgeous chapel of Henry the Seventh. 

The Tombs of the Countess Aveline, who died in 1274 , or 1275 , — of 
Queen Eleanor, who died in 1290 , or 1291 , — of Edmund Crouchback, Earl 
of Lancaster, (the husband of Aveline and next brother to Edward) who 
died either in 1296 , or shortly after, — and of Avmer de Valence, who was 
killed in France in 1323 , furnish us with very curious examples of the 
progressive augmentation in richness of decoration and scientific design, 
which distinguished the reigns of the first and second Edwards in regard 
to monumental sculpture. These tombs, which adjoin each other on the 
north side of the presbytery, at Westminster Abbey, (except that of Queen 
Eleanor, which is in the royal chapel of Saint Edward the Confessor), are 
now in a most lamentable state of deterioration when compared with what 
we know, must, in their original state, have constituted very distinguished 
elegance. They are unquestionably the productions of native artists, and 
are altogether different, as well in design as composition, from those of 
Edward the Confessor, and Henry the Third, in the same church, the sides 
of which are covered with mosaic work in the Italian manner. 

Aveline's monument, which in all probability was erected soon after her 
decease, is one of the earliest specimens of the new style. It consists of 
an altar-tomb, or sarcophagus, surmounted by a lofty pyramidical canopy, 
under which, on the tomb, is a cumbent figure of the countess, her head 
resting on two small cushions, supported by angels, draped: the sarco- 
phagus, in front, is separated into six compartments, by small graduated 
buttresses, enriched with crockets and finials, and in each compartment 
is a small male figure standing within a trefoil-headed recess, or niche, 
under an angular coping, or pediment, ornamented like the buttresses. 
Within the angle, over each recess, is a circle enclosing a quatrefoil. — The 
surmounting canopy is supported on each side by a pier buttress, sculp- 
tured with panelled arches, Sec. and large crockets of oak leaves, inter- 
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mixed \>ith double acorns, are carried up the exterior edges of the pediment; 
which, as appears from a print in Sand ford’s “ Genealogical History,” 
was formerly crowned by a finial group of similar foliage,— but the upper 
part of this monument has long been destroyed. In the recessed part, or 
tympanum of the pyramid, is a larger compartment formed by convex 
mouldings, composed of the greater portions of three circles, conjoined 
in point, within which are some indistinct traces of an historical painting, 
which Sir Joseph Ayloffe, who described it when in a more perfect state, 
supposed to have represented the Apotheosis, or Assumption of the 
Countess. The under part of the pyramid is formed into a gracefully- 
pointed arch (springing from a small column at each angle, and having its 
architrave studded with roses) within which is a kind of trefoil arch, rising 
from the outer capitals of the clustered shafts that sustain the archivolt, 
the fluted ribs, or groins, of which concentrate in a key-stone, or boss, 
ornamented with a two-fold circle of oak-leaves. The front spandrils are 
sculptured in mezzo relievo, with a vine branch, frncted ; and a large 
acanthus fully expanded, and two smaller ones 31 . 

In the adjoining tomb of Aymer de Valence there is a far greater simi- 
larity to that of the Countess 32 than is displayed in the tomb of the Earl of 

31 It should be noticed as one of the first instances of the kind, that the spandrils in front of 
the tomb were originally ornamented with small heater shields, emblazoned with the arms 
and alliances of the deceased, in which the respective bearings were embossed, or raised, with 
a plastic composition, and the whole properly coloured, Ac. similarly to those w hich yet remain 
on the tomb of the carl, her husband. All the shields of this tomb arc gone, but each facia of 
the dripstone, or weathering of the canopy, is blazoned with arms in small oblong squares 
(separated by roses) many of which may still be ascertained. Independently of its other orna- 
ments, this monument (like those of Valence and Crouchback) was richly gilt and painted in the 
general style of nearly all our principal sepulchral memorials of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

32 The monument of Archbishop Pcckham, who died in 1202, in Canterbury Cathedral, is very 
similar to that of Avcline, in its general design, but may be regarded as one remove beyond the 
latter in graceful decoration and tloridness of style. In this the pier buttresses, as well as the 
recesses in front of the tomb, are enriched with small statues: the under part of the canopy is 
formed into trefoil radiations ; and the mouldings both of the arch and pediment are embellished 
with trailing vine branches. Within the angle of the pedimeut is a rich six-leaved open flower 
within a circle. Vide “ History, Arc. of Canterbury Cathedral,” Plate xviii. 
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Lancaster, which is constructed after a much more elaborate design than 
either of the others, and when in its perfect state, (as may be seen from an 
engraving in Sandford's History), was probably, for the time of its erection, 
the most splendid example of its kind in England. In this, which is 
much larger and more elevated than either Valence’s or Aveline’s, the 
surmounting canopy consists of three cinquefoil-headed arches, an expan- 
sive one in the centre, and two smaller lateral ones, separated by graduated 
buttresses, terminating in rich pinnacles. A lofty pediment rises over 
each arch, and within the large trefoil of the principal one, on each side, 
is an alto-relievo figure of the earl, armed cap-a-pee, in mail, on a charger, 
caparisoned in the style of his age. The sides of the tomb are separated 
into compartments, including small niches and statues of regal personages, 
like those of Aveline’s tomb. On the covering slab is a cumbent figure 
of the earl, cross-legged, in chain mail, and inclined somewhat to the 
right, as though looking towards the high altar. Besides its other 
adornments, the canopy was formerly surmounted by octagonal pedestals, 
sustaining figures of angels. The under parts of each arch project in 
trefoil-headed radiations, and the pedimental weatherings exhibit remains 
of crockets, in bold relief, representing oaken foliage, which terminated in 
rich groupings, or finials, of a plume-like form 33 . 

Though the monument of Aymer de Valence is very similar, in its general 
design, to that of the Countess Aveline, as already stated, yet the details 
are more elaborate, as well as more numerous; and there is a remarkable 
peculiarity attending the efligy, which has but very few parallels in monu- 
mental sculpture. At the head of the earl was a group of three small 
figures, now much broken, and the upper parts gone, the middlemost of 

33 Dallaway, in his “ Observations on English Architecture,” |>. 20, edit. 1800, remarks, that 
“ We may altribule the universal, if not the original introduction of the elaborate canopies and 
minute ornamenLs used in tombs, sepulchral chapels, and the shrines of saints, commonly called 
‘ tabernacle-work,’ to the Crosses erected by Edward I. in honour of bis beloved consort.” But 
Ibis conclusion has been made without sufficiently attending to existing remains; the monument 
of the Countess Aveline must have been prior in date, probably by twenty years, to the cruciform 
memorials for Queen Eleanor; and several others might be specified of a like style, though not 
so elaborate, of a period anterior to the Crosses. 
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which is raised higher than the other two, and seated on their conjoined 
hands 34 . The ornamental groining of the under side of the canopy con- 
centrates in a rose. 

The monument of Queen Eleanor differs from all the others, not only 
in having a wooden horizontal canopy in place of an arched one of stone, 
but likewise from the statue, or effigy, of the Queen, being of gilt copper. 
It lies upon a flat plate, or table, of the same metal, which is diapered 
with the arms of Castile and Leon, within lozenges. The tomb itself is of 
Petworth marble, now in a very crumbling state: each side is divided by 
small buttresses into six compartments of shallow trefoil-headed panels, 
having high pediments ornamented with crockets and finials; and in every 
panel is a large shield, dependent from oak and vine branches, sculptured 
with the arms of Edward the First, of Castile and Leon, and of Ponthieu, 
in alternate succession. The style of these ornaments, and of the work 
generally, is exactly similar to that of the splendid memorial Crosses which 
the pious affection of Edward the First induced him to erect for his 
regretted Queen at every place where her corpse rested one night on its 
way from the place of her decease to that of interment, in Westminster 
Abbey church 35 . 

Gough has calculated that there were originally fifteen of these crosses, 
the sites of which, he states, are still pointed out, either by tradition or 

54 Gough, in “ Sepulchral Monuments,” Vol. 1, P. ii. p. 84, describes this group as the soul 
of the deceased, supported by angels, ascending lo heaven, as in the monument of John, 
Lord Welles, at Lincoln.’’ 

33 In the new and beautiful edition of Walpole’s “Anecdotes of Painting,” augmented by the 
Rev. James Dallaway, (vol. i. p. 35, note) is the following passage, but the source of the 
information is not stated. — “ The statue of Queen Elinor is said to have been modelled from her 
person after death, and probably by an Italian sculptor, from which all the others were copied; 
and it lias been asserted, that it was considered as the worthy prototype of the numerous images 
of the Virgin Mary for a century afterwards.” — Brayley, speaking of this figure in the “Iliston, 
Ac. of Westminster Abbey,” has these words: “ The Queen’s statue is a very admirable per- 
formance; the peculiar sweetness and beauty imparted to the countenance cannot easily he 
excelled, aud the benign aspect of virtuous composure which it exhibits is of the most elevated 
cast.” He should have added that those remarks particularly apply to the figure as seen in 
profile. — “ Even the very attitude,” he continues, “ is indicative of a chaste and pious dignity.” 
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history, but only three are now remaining, namely, those at Geddington, 
Northampton, and Waltham Cross. Though now in a very shattered and 
imperfect condition when compared with what must have been their 
original elegance, they still display both scientific execution and beauty 
of design of a superior kind. Walpole, following the surmise of Yertne, 
has given currency to the opinion that these crosses were designed by the 
celebrated Italian artist, Peter Cavallini, but there is not the least valid 
ground for such an inference, and from all that is known upon the subject 
we have full as much reason to conclude that they were devised by English 
artists as by any foreigner 36 . 

The crosses of Geddington and Northampton are elevated on basements 
of several steps, but that at Waltham Cross, from the great rise of the 
high road, to which it is immediately adjacent, has a dwarfish appearance, 
and seems as though based on the ground, although it cannot reasonably 
be cpiestioned that it stands on a flight of steps like the others. These 
crosses consist of three stages, or stories, the middlemost being of open 
tabernacle work, within which stand different statues of Queen Eleanor, 
but almost all of them are disfigured and broken 37 . — These were the first 
stone crosses erected in the Pointed style; and though others of a far more 
florid and ornamental character were raised during the three followin' 1 ' 


36 An absurd idea lias been loo long current among Topographical writers I bat we are indebted 
lo foreigners for all our excellence in art in ancient works; but from the more sedulous and 
attentive inquiries of lale years many names of English artists and workmen of great eminence 
in different walks of art might now be produced, though but little can be traced of them beyond 
the mere conjunction of their names w ith the works which they executed, or in w hich they were 
engaged. It might also he affirmed, with every appearance of truth, that the names and condition 
of many other native artists of first-rale talents would he rescued from an undeserved and inglo- 
rious obscurity, w 7 ere the archives of our collegiate and cathedral establishments carefully 
examined by persons duly qualified for the task. 

37 It is unnecessary lo describe these crosses more particularly, as their general style and 
character must he known to every antiquary from the numerous engravings by which they have 
been represented. Views of each, with sectional plans, &c. and prints of many other crosses 
erected in different parts of 1 lie kingdom, and at different periods, from a very remote date, 
may be seen in the 2nd volume of ihe “ Architectural Antiquities/’ 
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centimes, yet but few exhibited greater taste in design, or superior science 
in execution than those already named. 

Other examples of this class of Pointed architecture may he found at 
St. Alban’s, at Exeter, and at Ely, as well, indeed, as at many other places, 
some of which will be particularly described in the ensuing chapter. In 
the Abbey Church at St. Albans, besides a part of the nave which is of 
a more plain and simple character, there remains a very beautiful, though 
now greatly dilapidated and ruinous specimen of this period, in the 
Chapel of the Virgin, which was built between the years 1308 and 1320, 
by Abbot Hugo de Eversden, and the name of William Boyden has been 
recorded as the chief architect. Its arches were equilaterally pointed, 
and all the proportions graceful; but a low wall has been built across the 
western part, which has long been closed up from the church, in order to 
form a passage for the conveniency of the inhabitants of the town. The 
windows were finely enriched by tracery expanding into circles, trefoils, 
quatrefoils, &c. and its ornaments w r ere equally rich and appropriate; 
round those of the east end, (now used as a school-room) are ranges of 
small figures, which even yet exhibit traces of much elegance, though 
most lamentably obscured by whitewash. 

Exeter Cathedral, with the exception of the Lady Chapel and of the 
curious Norman towers which form the extremities of the transept, is 
another work of this period, and its general uniformity unquestionably 
proves that it was the result of one grand design, although upwards of 
seventy years in progress. It was commenced by Bishop Qnivill, who was 
promoted to this See on the decease of Bishop Bronescombe in 1280, and 
progressively continued during the prelacies of Win. de Button, or Bytton, 
Stapeldon, and Grandisson, by the latter of whom it was completed 
about the time of his decease in 1369. A great advance (principally 
referable to the reigns of Edwards the First and Second) both in intricacy 
of design and elegance of decoration is evident in many parts of this 
fabric; particularly in the richly-sculptured corbels, or brackets, which 
support the upper tier of shafts, sustaining the main groins of the vaulting, — 
in the diversity of subjects which ornament the key-stones, or bosses, — in 
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the open-work parapet of the triforinm, — and in the variety of patterns 
exhibited by the tracery of the windows, which is far greater than in any 
other building in the kingdom, not any two being alike on either side of 
the church, yet those ranged opposite to each other, (north and south), 
correspond in almost every respect. There is also much ingenuity in 
design, and superior skilfulness in execution, displayed in the ramifications 
of the great east and west windows, and also in that of the western gable: 
the masonic arrangement of the west window has but few parallels 38 . The 
three stalls, or stone seats, on the right of the altar, (under the easternmost 
arch of the choir) which were erected by Bishop Stapeldon in the latter 
part of Edward the Second’s reign, are of almost unrivalled lightness and 
elegance. They have very rich open-work canopies formed by a graduated 
succession of arches, buttresses, and pinnacles, and rising somewhat higher 
than the springing lines of the great arches of the choir. Another pecu- 
liarity of this Cathedral is the sumptuously ornamented screen, or facade, 
of the west front, which has sometimes been called Grandisson’s monu- 
ment, that prelate having been interred in the small chapel on the right of 
the great entrance. This is adorned with several ranges of statues both 
scriptural and historical, in enriched niches, &c., the entire screen being 
profusely overspread with sculptured work of divers kinds. 

Ely furnishes several remarkable examples of this class, viz. the Priory 
Chapel, (now belonging to the deanery, and converted into a dwelling- 
house) which was erected by John de Crouden, or Crauden, who was 
elected Prior of Ely in 1321, and retained that office about twenty years 39 ; 
— the chapel of St. Mary, now the Trinity Church, which stands contiguous 
to the presbytery, or present choir, on the north side, and the first stone 
of which was laid on Lady-day, 1321: — and the octagon tower and lantern 

38 Rickman, speaking of the windows of Exeter Cathedral, remarks, that “ the tracery is of 
an early character, and not what can be strictly called flowing, like the decorated tracery of the 
northern counties, but principally formed of arches and circles intermixed, and there is a great 
prevalence of trefoils, comparatively but few cinquefoil heads being found either in the windows, 
or other stone-work/’ Vide “ Attempt,” &c. p. 158, 3rd edit. 

39 In the “ Archseologia,” vol. xiv. is a descriptive account of this chapel, by Win, Wilkins, 
.lun. architect, illustrated by six engravings from his own drawings. 
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of Ely Cathedral, the building of which was commenced in 1321 , and 
completed in 1343 J0 . These works appear to have been all executed by 
one architect, namely, Alan de Walsingham, who was the sub-prior and 
sacrist of this conventual establishment. The originality and boldness of 
the design, and the consummate skill displayed in the execution of the 
octagon tower reflect the highest credit upon Walsingham's talents, whose 
ideas of the additional resistance which this form of building afforded 
against the thrust, or pressure, of vast masses of masonry tending to one 
centre were evidently similar to those which influenced the mind of Sir 
Christopher Wren when designing the central dome of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and without the least intention to derogate from the great abilities of 
the latter architect, we must unquestionably give the praise of priority of 
conception, if not of effective execution, to Walsingham, whose work has 
already braved the ravages of time for nearly five hundred years, and is 
still substantial and firm. The octagon lantern at Ely, which is built at 
the intersection of the nave and transept, occupies the place of a square 
tower, that gave way through the inequality of pressure, and fell eastward 
on the 12th of February, 1320 . Almost immediately afterwards the 
restoration was commenced by Walsingham, at the expense of the convent, 
and the recurrence of a similar accident was effectually guarded against 
by apportioning the area into an octagon, and erecting eight arches in 
place of four, so that both the lateral pressure, and the incumbent weight 
are fully counterpoised. The octagon is not a regular one, the four larger 
arches, or those which open to the nave, choir, and transept, being in the 
proportion of ten to six to the smaller ones, which open obliquely into the 
ailes to the east and west of the transept. All the arches are supported 
by clustered ami conjoined columns, the capitals of which are ornamented 
with wreaths of flowers and foliage. The principal arches are very lofty, 
and nearly of the equilateral proportion, but the others are much lower, 
and conform to the general height of the side-ailes: to make up, however, 

4ft Vide Benlham’s “ II islory, <Ve. of Ely Cathedral,” vol. i. p. 159, 2nd edit. The new choir 
was “ begun to be erected in 1338.” St. Mary’s, or the Trinity Chapel, was “ not finished till 
1349.” Ibid. 
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for this deviation, the space above each is occupied by a very ingeniously- 
designed window, acutely pointed, of four lights below, and divers smaller 
ones, bounded by flowing tracery, in the upper part. Each of these 
windows, also, towards the top, is faced by a kind of lattice, or trellis- 
work, in stone tracery. In the arrangement of the small clustered shafts, 
and spreading groins which support the lantern, considerable skill and 
elegance is displayed, and the lantern itself, which is a regular octagon, is 
handsomely adorned with panelling below, and a sharply-pointed window 
above, opening from each of its sides 41 . The ornamental details are very 
curious, and particularly those connected with the legendary history of 
St. Etheldreda, by whom the Church of Ely was originally founded. 
The ante-choir , or sermon-place, was erected about the same time as the 
octagon, chiefly at the expense of Bishop Ilothain, the fall of the transept- 
tower having beaten down the three arches formerly standing on each 
side. Here again Walsingham’s genius is strikingly exhibited, and the 
elegance and delicacy of the tracery-work of the upper windows, as well 
as the enriched ramifications of the groining have but few parallels. 

St. Marys, or the Trinity Church at Ely, is a very sumptuous specimen 
of architectural decoration and superior lightness. The windows are 
spacious and profusely wrought with tracery, and all the interior walls 
are overspread with sculpture, which, though differing both in style and 
design from the elaborate net-work embroidery of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel still forcibly reminds a spectator of that edifice from its extreme 
floridness. Unfortunately, however, the iconoclastic fanaticism of the 
puritans in the first instance, and the gross neglect of legitimate conser- 
vators in later times, have combined to deprive the Trinity Church of 
much of its sculptural decoration. Almost everywhere mutilation is 
visible; and even in those ornamental parts which are the most perfect, 
all the delicate sculpturing and minor details were miserably clogged with 
whitewash. The basement division is surrounded by a series of niches, 
which are separated from each other by small graduated buttresses, and 

41 The interior height of the octagon and lantern from the floor is one hundred and forty-two 
feet. Vide Benlhain’s “ History, uVc. of Ely,” vol. i, p. 288. 
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surmounted by angular pediments anil finials. Jn the superstructure, the 
splays of the windows, as well as the intermediate walls, are also wrought 
with niches, the canopies of the lowermost forming the pedestals of the 
upper range. Remains of flower-work, rich foliage, and historical sub- 
jects, both scriptural and legendary, in high relief, still furnish strong 
evidence of the variety and excellence of the original sculpture. The 
east and west windows are both elegantly wrought with flowing and 
varied tracery, aud the spreading groins of the vaulting, which rise from 
imposts between the windows, are disposed with great judgment and 
pleasing effect 4 *. This edifice, as already stated, was commenced in 1321 
and completed in 1349: the principal contributor, independently of the 
convent, was Bishop Montacute, who died in 1345. 

Another celebrated building of this age was St. Stephens Chapel at 
Westminster, now the House of Commons, which was erected by Edward 
the Third, between the years 1330 and 1348; but as that chapel will be 
particularly noticed in the ensuing pages, further mention of it, at present, 
is unnecessary. For a similar reason the characteristics of other structures 
of the same period, of which illustrative engravings will be given in a 
subsequent chapter, are passed over without description. 

During the prevalence of the second style, a remarkable improvement, 
in respect to the grace and elegance of traccry-work, was displayed in the 
principal Windows of the cathedrals and other large churches: they were 
also increased in magnitude, and instead of having three, four, or five lights, 
in the upright, as formerly, they were now divided into seven, nine, and even 
more; the augmented width rendering this increase of division especially 
requisite for security. In regard to the tracery, it admits of a two-fold 

“ On taking a near view of I lie vaulting, ” says Mr. Millers, “ after its recent cleansing, 1 
find that the ornaments, at the intersections along [he mid rib, represent the nativity, the cruci- 
fixion, and various parts of the history of the Virgin Mary; the figures have been painted of 
many colours and gilded ; scrolls are annexed to some of them, on which are inscribed frag- 
ments of the hymn Magnificat, and the prayer Arc Maria. The lesser ornaments of the other 
intersections consist of flowers, grotesque masques, &c.” Vide “ Description of Ely Cathe- 
dral,” p. U7. 
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classification, the first of which, as Rickman judiciously remarks, “ may 
be styled geometrical tracery.” In this, the figures, such as circles, trefoils, 
qnatrefoils, &c. “ are all worked with the same moulding,” and generally 
speaking, do not run into each other, “but touch only at points 43 .” The 
windows of the nave of York Cathedral, of the Chapter House at 
Salisbury, the eastern part of Lincoln Cathedral, of some part of the 
Cloisters at Westminster, and of great part of Exeter Cathedral, may be 
referred to as examples of this kind 44 . Of the second division, which has 
long been denominated by the very appropriate name of ramified, or of 
flowing tracery, there are many beautiful examples remaining, particularly 
in the northern counties. In these windows the curves and mouldings are 
blended into foliated forms, somewhat resembling the fibres of a leaf, of 
which the great west window of York Cathedral, and the east window of 
Carlisle Cathedral supply most eminent examples, the ramifications of 
those windows being probably the most elaborate in the kingdom 45 . 
St. Mary’s Church, and the nave of Beverley Minster, furnish other 
beautiful specimens of the same kind, although not so intricate as those 
in the cathedrals just mentioned 46 . Occasionally, an horizontal transom, 
embattled, with the lights underneath it wrought into trefoil or cinquefoil 
heads, was employed during this period, as in the Trinity Church at Ely, 
but that method of strengthening the large windows was not generally 
adopted till after the third style of Pointed architecture became pre- 
valent. 

Before quitting this division of the subject it may be expedient to state 
that the Spire, that graceful addition to a Christian church, which came 

41 Vide Rickman's “ Attempt,” Ac. p. 74, 3rd edit. 

41 For illustrations of the windows in Exeter Cathedral, see Plates II. VIII. and XII. in the 
History, Ac. of that church given iu the “ Cathedral Antiquities.” 

41 See Plate X. in the History, Ac. of York Minster, in the “ Cathedral Antiquities.” 

« «< One great cause of the beauty of fine flowing tracery,” says Rickman, " is the intricacy 
and delicacy of the mouldings; the principal moulding often running up only one or two mul- 
lions, and forming only a part of the larger design, and all the small figures being formed in 
mouldings which spring from the sides of the principal. In the richer windows of this sty Ie, 
and in both divisions the principal moulding of the mullion has sometimes a capital and base, 
and thus becomes a shaft.” — “ An Attempt,” Ac. p. 75. 
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into use dining; the first period of the Pointed style, was now pretty 
generally adopted, and many very elegant specimens could be referred to 
which decidedly belong to this era. During the former period, the squat 
and massive proportions of the Norman tower were gradually departed 
from, and as our builders obtained a higher knowledge of the scientific 
principles of their art, they became more bold in design and more skilful 
in execution, and were thus enabled to construct edifices of a far more 
lofty and aspiring kind than those of their immediate predecessors. Hence 
the early English towers were carried up to a greater height than those of 
Anglo-Norman design, and as though still further to direct our thoughts 
“ heavenward,” the tapering spire was superadded. The pleasing effect 
of this ornament, in breaking the monotony of straight lines and level 
ranges of building, is obvious to every observer; and four of our Cathe- 
drals, in particular, may be named as instances in which both the home 
and the distant scenery of each respective city derive a very important and 
impressive interest from this feature; namely, Chichester, Salisbury, Lich- 
field, and Norwich. That of Chichester is supposed to have been erected 
in the latter years of Bishop Langton’s prelacy, which lasted from 130.0 
to 1337 : it is designed with much simplicity, and its proportions are 
good. Salisbury spire, that far-famed “ wonder of the west,” is unrivalled 
in England both from its altitude and beauty of proportion : the ornaments 
are of a more advanced period than those of Chichester, and the tower 
from which it rises is most judiciously contrived from its sculptured 
richness and elaboration of pinnacles, to give increased interest to the 
general effect. The three spires of Lichfield, called the three sisters, are 
peculiar in England, although there are similar examples in Normandy. 
Seen from the west, they form a beautiful group, and in every approach 
to the city, naturally attract the eye, and interest the imagination. The 
spire of Norwich Cathedral was the earliest of the four, and is also the 
plainest : this is supposed to have been erected by Bishop Walpole, about 
the end of Edward the First’s reign 47 . 


*' In Ilie subsequent chapter llie subject of lowers and spires will be resumed, and especially 
illusl rated by engraved representations. 
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Third Division of the Pointed Style. 

Having arrived at a period when a more complete alteration both 
in the general features and in the ornamental forms of the Pointed style 
took place than had distinguished the Second Division, it becomes 
essential to describe the architectural peculiarities of the most important 
of those buildings in which this change is decidedly obvious, and likewise 
to examine into the propriety of attaching a distinctive appellation 
to edifices of this class, or division. Commencing with the reign of 
Richard the Second, the Third Period will extend to the early times 
of Henry the Eighth, and thus include the space of about one hundred 
and forty years, — after which, with perhaps the solitary exception of 
Bath Abbey Church, all the excellence and cougruities of the Pointed 
order were superseded by the barbarous forms and mongrelisms of a 
debased Italian or Roman style. 

There have been several appellations bestowed upon this Third and last 
class of Pointed architecture, viz. the highly-decorated, or florid Gothic; 
the obtuse, or depressed-arched order; the Tudor style; and the Perpen- 
dicular style; yet of all those names there is not one by which the 
characteristics of the period in question are fully and appropriately 
described. This remark, however, is not made in any reprehensive point 
of view, but only to shew the difficulty of generalization on a subject 
where the principles and practice of the art admitted of an almost infinite 
variety in the minor arrangements and details. The terms decorated and 
Jiorid, as before observed, would apply to buildings of each of the three 
periods to which the best writers have limited the varieties of this style, 
and cannot therefore be considered as giving any distinct idea of the 
character of the third and last variation. The obtuse-arched and the 
Tudor style may, in a comprehensive view, he regarded as one and the 
same denomination, yet arches of many other kinds, independently of 
those struck from four centres, are to be found in buildings of the Tudor 
period ; and depressed arches, principally of the ogee kind, were certainly 
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used both in tombs and monumental chapels of a much earlier era 4 ’. 
Still, it must be admitted, that in the ecclesiastical edifices belonging to 
the reigns of the three last of our Henries, the obtuse arch forms a very 
discriminative and marked feature, but with this was intermingled such a 
considerable change in the tracery lines of the windows, forms of the 
pannelling, &c. that Rickman, an eminent architect and writer of a 
useful volume on the subject, has adopted the phrase Perpendicular 
English, as the most appropriate and descriptive name for this class, or 
division. Yet those words by no means convey an adequate idea of the 
distinguishing peculiarities of the Third Period ; and probably there is not 
any single phrase in the entire range of our vocabulary, by which it could 
be successfully and distinctively denominated. Were indeed our remarks 
to be limited to the mullions of the windows, and the upright forms and 
continuity of the pannelling over entire surfaces, as in King’s College 
Chapel, at Cambridge; St. George's Chapel, at Windsor; and Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, at Westminster 49 ; there would be no impropriety in 
calling it the Perpendicular style, but the deviations in other respects 
between the third and the two former periods were so numerous, that we 
must still hesitate to employ an appellation so very inefficient for the 
purpose of satisfactory elucidation. The term Perpendicular gives no idea 
of the increased expansion of the windows, nor of the gorgeous fan-like 

■ ,9 Speaking of this division Mr. Rickman says, “ The four-centred arch is the one most used 
in large buildings, and the arches of other character, used in the division of the aisles, begin to 
have one of the great distinctions of this style, — the almost constant use of mouldings running 
from the base all round the arch, without any stop horizontally by way of capital; sometimes 
with one shaft and capital, and the rest of the lines running; the shafts in front running up 
without slop to the roof, and from their capitals spring the groins.” Vide “An Attempt,” &c. 
]). 92, 3rd edit. 1825. 

■» « The grand source of ornament in this style,” Rickman remarks, “ is pannelling: — indeed, 
the interior of most rich buildings is only a general series of it ; for example. King’s College 
Chapel is all pannel, except the floor, for the doors and windows arc nothing but pierced 
pannels included in the general design, and the very roof is a series of them of different shapes. 
The same may be said of St. George’s, Windsor; and still further, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel is 
so both within and without, except the exterior over the base moulding; all above is ornamental 
pannel.” Ibid. p. 98. 
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tracery of the vaultings, nor of the heraldic description of the enrichments, 
which peculiarly distinguished this period, — neither does it convey any 
information of the horizontal lines of the door-ways, nor of the embattled 
transoms of the windows, nor of the vast pendants “ towering in mid 
air,” (which from their immense weight would seem to be more calculated 
to draw down than to support the vaults they ornament), that constituted 
such important features in the third division, and, in fact, combined with 
its other variations, render it impossible to be properly characterized by 
any single and particular phrase. 

Westminster Hall, originally built by William Rufus at the close of the 
eleventh century, may be regarded, in its present form, as the work of 
Richard the Second, by whom it was materially altered between the years 
1395 and 1399; and consequently, it becomes one of the first examples of 
the third division, or order of the Pointed style. This apartment is the 
largest in Europe unsupported by pillars, yet there is reason to believe 
that in its ancient state it was divided into a body and side ailes like the 
interior of a large church. The Indenture made with the masons in the 
eighteenth year of King Richard’s reign, for heightening the walls, and 
placing stone supports (or corbels) for the roof, has been printed in Ilymer’s 
“Fcedera;” and in addition to the work therein mentioned the north 
front was rebuilt, and flanked with embattled tow'ers, the great window 
in the south gable, the timber roof, (which is of oak and not chestnut, as 
generally supposed) and the vast buttresses which support it, were all 
erected about the same period, and the whole w’as nearly completed 
when the misguided and ill fated monarch gave his last Christmas dinner 
in this Hall in the year 1399. From the increased magnitude of the 
north and south window’s as then built, it became necessary to carry up 
the two principal mullions of each w'indow to the inclosing arch, and 
hence that deviation in the Pointed style which Rickman has characterized 
by the word Perpendicular, and of w hich he adduces this edifice as “ one 
of the best and earliest examples.” An alteration in the patterns of the 
tracery accompanied this new disposition of the mullions, and the flowing 
kind was superseded by more geometrical forms. In these windows, 
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which in the upright consist of three main divisions, (separated into three 
lights, and crossed by a single transom) each principal mullion, from about 
the height of the springing lines of the arch, sends forth a curved branch, 
which, by uniting with the arch itself, forms a subordinate one on each 
side of the window; and these lesser arches being diversified by tracerv- 
work of a different design from that composing the central part, eminently 
contribute to increase the elegance of the whole. These windows were re- 
built during the years 1820 — 1822 , when the Hall underwent a very general 
and substantial repair. The roof, which is wholly of timber, is one of the 
finest specimens of the kind existing, not only from its extent and strength, 
but also from the peculiarly-ingenious and scientific manner in which it is 
arched and framed. A new range of dormer windows was first opened 
between the great beams, on each side, during the late repairs, and a new 
lantern light, glazed, was erected at the same period on the ridge of the 
roof, in place of the ancient open one which gave issue to the smoke when 
the coronation and other banqueting fires blazed on the stone hearth 
immediately below it 50 . The entrance porch is deeply recessed, and has 
a groined roof of handsome design. This porch, as well as the entire 
front, was restored during the last repairs in nearly exact conformity to 
the original work of Richard the Second’s time 51 . Armorial shields are 
introduced in the spandrels of the great arch (a mode of ornament which 
afterwards became very prevalent) and the whole is terminated by a 
square head over the arch, and a rich open-work parapet pierced with 
quatrefoils. A range of beautiful niches extends from each side the 
entrance along the returns and fronts of the side towers, and together with 
the decorative pannelling overspreading the whole to the height of the 

50 Tliis mode of making the fires is still practised in the scholars’ dining hull at Westminster. 

51 This, however, was not the case with the crockets and turret of the gable end, which are 
obvious anomalies, and utterly at variance with that simplicity which it was the evident intention 
of the original architect to preserve in the upper portion of his work, in order that the gorgeous 
series of niches and statuary in the lower story should be beheld with more effect, and with the 
full advantages of contrast. The forms of the new crockets are very bad ; and if any meaning 
can be assigned to them, it is that of giving to the gable the appearance of having an angular 
battlemenL awkwardly running up the sides. 
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cornice, confers an air of superior grandeur on this facade 52 . Originally 
there appears to have been a full-sized regal statue in every niche, of 
which seven or eight, but in almost the last stage of mutilation, were 
remaining when the late repairs were commenced. The pedestals and 
canopies are elegantly designed ; and the latter are enriched with groined 
tracery-work of great variety and beauty, and so much fertility of 
invention has been displayed in them, that not any two are alike. Below 
every niche, in the lower range of pannelling, large shields are introduced; 
these are now plain, but, as originally intended, were to have been 
sculptured with the heraldic bearings of the royal personages whose 
figures were placed in the corresponding niches. 

King's College Chapel , at Cambridge, the next building of which the 
period of erection is uncontested, is one of the most magnificent triumphs 
of architectural science in the kingdom. It was commenced by King 
Henry the Sixth about the year 1443 , and, with the exception of the 
vaulting and ornamental details of the western part, may properly be 
considered as of the age of the founder, the whole shell of the fabric 
having been carried on during the intervening reigns in conformity to the 
original design 63 . In this edifice we possess one of the earliest instances, 
upon a grand scale, of that enlargement of windows, which, when even- 
tually carried to an extreme, as in the Lady Chapel at Gloucester, and in 
Henry the Seventh’s, at Westminster, give to the sacred structure “ the 
appearance of a glass lanlhorn 54 .” Here, however, the otherwise too 
powerful glare of light is so finely mellowed by the rich tiuts of the 

52 Cottingham’s “ Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details,” of this building comprise an 
excellent illustration of its architectural characteristics. See also the account and engravings 
of Westminster Hall, in the “ Illustrations of the Public Buildings of London,” vol. ii. 

53 But little progress was made in the building during Henry’s life, the civil dissensions of his 
reign preventing that attention to his college which he had purposed; but in his Will he left 
minute directions for its completion as it now appears, with the exceptions as mentioned in the 
text. Henry the Seventh was the greatest contributor to this edifice, as his arms, badges, and 
supporters, profusely spread over all the western half of the fabric, decidedly evince, inde- 
pendently of the evidence of original records jet preserved. 

34 Vide Milner’s “Treatise,” <S:c. p. 114. 
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painted glass that there is no danger of the excitement of such a dispar- 
aging idea. The undue depression of the arch is supposed by our best 
antiquaries to have been a main cause of the decline of the Pointed style, 
and in the windows and vaulting of this chapel, we have an early example 
of such depression; but as the lowering of the arch has not been carried 
to excess, the proportions are not unhandsome. The tracery, though 
more geometrical than flowing, is full and agreeably varied. In this 
edifice there are no side ailes, but as the vaulting is wholly of stone and 
of immense weight, the buttresses are carried out to an extent which 
must have appeared ungraceful, if the architect had not judiciously 
contrived to fill each of the intervening spaces with a small chapel. But 
the great iuterest of this building, architecturally considered, is in the 
stability and beauty of the stone vaulting, which, for the elegance of the 
fan-like tracery, with which it is overspread in rich profusion, is perhaps 
unparalleled: the masonry likewise is of the best execution: it has 
already stood upwards of three centuries uninjured, and from the 
scientific principles of its construction, and the strength of the sustaining 
abutments will most probably exist for ages yet to come 35 . This ‘ Vaicte,' 
as it is spelt in the Indenture under which it was executed, was erected 
between the 4th and 7th years of King Henry the Eighth, “ according to 
a 5 plait' thereof made and signed with the hands of the Lords executors to 
the kyng of most famous memorye Henry the viith.” The key-stones, 
which are of great size, are sculptnred with the regal badges of the latter 
sovereign, whose arms, supporters, and cognizauces, are repeated in every 
compartment formed by the columnar piers of the side walls, the crowned 
roses and portcullises being set like studs on the cavettos near the sides of 
each window, and the arms and supporters, with a rose or a portcullis on 

55 Iii the vaulting of Henry the Seventh's Chapel there has been a considerable fracture at 
the east end ; through which, about thirty years ago, it became necessary to repair, and cramp 
together all the contiguous parts with iron. There cannot be a doubt, however, but that the 
•vaulting at Westminster is much heavier than that of King’s College Chapel, the masses which 
form the pendants being of great weight and size, and the main body of the vaulting, which is 
all of stone, of from ten to fourteen inches in thickness. 
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each side, sculptured within thepannelling over the small chapels. At the 
exterior angles of this fabric are four octagonal towers, (including stair- 
cases) which are surmounted by lofty turrets rendered additionally light by 
pierced-work pinnacles, &c. and terminating in cupolas, each crowned by 
a finial. The south and north Porches present very fine examples of the 
ornamental style of the Tudor period. A pointed arch, with bold and 
deep mouldings, occupies the centre of each porch, having exteriorly a 
small shaft on each side, from the capitals of which springs an elegant 
ogee canopy, bounded with crockets, and ending in a rich finial. In the 
spandrels, within engrailed circles, are the royal arms and supporters; 
and under the circles are roses and pannelled-work. Each of the flank 
divisions is occupied by a niche, surmounted by an elaborately-wrought 
canopy. The mouldings of the cornice are studded with roses and 
portcullises; and over all is a parapet pierced into cpiatrefoils, &c. The 
extreme sides are formed by the great buttresses of the chapel; which, 
about the height of the first gradation, terminates the line of the porch ; 
and displays, on the right, a large rose, and on the left a portcullis, both 
crowned : an angular pediment, ornamented with crockets, &c., surmounts 
the lower stage of each buttress, and thus completes the boundary lines 
of the porch M . 

The Collegiate Chapel of St. George, at Windsor, is the next of the 
royal foundations wherein we behold that profuse increase in masonic 
and sculptural decoration, which, with many of our writers, lias occasioned 
the appellation of the florid style to be conferred upon this latter division 
of Pointed architecture. Like that at King’s College, this Chapel was in 
progress during several reigns, and it could not have been entirely com- 
pleted till after the 7th of May, in the tenth year of Henry the Eighth, as 
in a Chapter of the garter then assembled, it was decreed that a levy or 
subscription should be raised among the knights for the purpose of 

36 Vide “Architectural Antiquities/’ vol. i. in which are several engravings illustrative of the 
style, ornaments, and mode of construction, of this edifice. See also Ackerman’s “ History of 
the University, Are. of Cambridge,” 4to. and Lysons’s “Magna Britannia/’ Cambridgeshire. 
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finishing some of the interior work j7 . Henry the First is stated to have 
been the original builder of a chapel on this spot'*”’, which was enlarged, if 
not rebuilt, by Henry the Third, and is again said to have been rebuilt by 
Edward the Third when carrying on his great castellated works here in 
the latter part of his reign. It may be questioned, however, whether this 
latter statement be not incorrect, since there is yet extant the letters 
patent of Richard the Second, dated in I lie fourteenth of bis reign, (anno 
1390) appointing the celebrated Geoffrey Chaucer, Clerk of the Works to 
this chapel, which is described as threatening ruin, and likely to fall to the 
ground 59 . Chaucer was empowered to “ impress carpenters, stone-cutters, 
and other workmen, for the necessary operations of the said chapel, and 
allowed two shillings per day, with the privilege of having a deputy;" but 
lie did not retain his office longer than eighteen or twenty months, and we 
are not informed of any repairs executed here under his direction. It was 
probably the state of ruin in which this chapel continued to remain that 
induced Edward the Fourth to commence rebuilding it on obtaining a 
firm possession of the throne by the imprisonment and decease of the 
meek-spirited Henry the Sixth 69 . Edward, in his fifteenth year (anno 
147G) constituted Richard Beauchamp, Bishop of Salisbury, Master and 
Surveyor of the Work, and he was empowered to pull down buildings 
and remove all impediments in order to enlarge the chapel, which, 
Ashmole informs us, was extended “ in length, at least, an hundred 


57 Vide Anstis’s “ Register of the Order of ihe Garter,” vol. ii, p, 281. 

58 This is probably a mistake, as we know there was a small establishment of monks here in 
Edward the Confessor’s time, subordinate to the abbots of Westminster, on whom that sovereign 
had bestowed the entire manor of Windsor. 

59 See Godwin’s “ Life of Chaucer/’ vol. iv. Appendix. 

60 Dallaway, in his “ Observations on English Architecture,” p. 37, remarks, as “ a singular 
fact,” that “during the commotions between the houses of York and Lancaster, so prejudicial to 
the arts of civilization, architecture in England flourished in a greater degree,” But this remark, 
strictly speaking, is erroneous, for all the principal works begun during the calamitous period 
alluded to, were impeded in their progress by the civil wars, and not completed till long after 
the decisive battle of Bosw orth Field had secured the crow n to the house of Tudor. 
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fathom.’ His attention was very great, as appears from the preamble to 
the patent for investing him with the chancellorship of the garter, which 
states that, “ out of mere Jove towards the order, he had given himself the 
leisure daily to attend the advancement and progress of this goodly 
fabric 61 .’ From the interest which he thus took in the work it is extremely 
probable that it was designed by himself, for we can have no doubt of his 
skill in architecture when we consider that he built two chantry chapels 
in his own Cathedral Church at Salisbury. He died in Feb. 1481 . 

The internal proportions of this Chapel present a remarkable devia- 
tion from customary arrangements, with respect to the relative widths of 
the nave and side ailes, and to the small projection of the transept beyond 
the side walls. Whilst the ailes preserve a general accordance with other 
religious edifices, the nave is of much greater expansion: this circumstance 
has given to the vaulting a peculiar character, for as the arches are 
depressed, the fan-like tracery on each side, instead of being carried out 
from the imposts to the central or key line of the vault, extends only to 
one-third of the distance, and the intervening or middle space is overspread 
by diversified pannelling enriched with pendants. Of the ailes it has been 
remarked, that “ they have all the magic perspective of the cloisters at 
Gloucester, even improved by loftiness 62 .” The tracery of the compart- 
ment over the organ screen is the most elaborate: here, within a radiated 
circle in the centre, are the arms and supporters of Henry the Eighth ; the 
contiguous pannels of the fan-work are embossed with the arms of 
contemporary knights of the garter. The transept is terminated at each 
end by a small and elegant chapel, which branching from the plane of the 
side wall, includes five sections of an octagon : that on the south displays 
the cognizance of Sir Reginald Bray, and is said to have been erected by 
himself for his own burial-place. The ilankiug turrets are on a similar 
octagonal plan, except on the north-east, where there is a rectangular 
chapter-house. Originally the great east window was divided by mullions 

“ History of the Order of llie Garter.” 

63 Dallaway’s “ Anecdotes of the Arts,” p, 57. The cloisters at Gloucester were built between 
the years 1351 and 1390: the groining is extremely rich, 
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into tliree principal compartments, each subdivided into five, and agaiu 
horizontally, by embattled transoms, into six tiers of cinquefoil-headed 
lights; but both transoms and mullions were removed during the repairs 
in George the Third’s reign, to make room for modern painted glass, from 
a design by the late Benjamin West. The main buttresses of this edifice 
are graduated, and pannelled above the cornices, and are terminated with 
square embattled copings, instead of having pinnacles, with crockets and 
finials. They were formerly surmounted by armorial fanes, sustained by 
animal supporters. Both the ailes and nave walls are finished with per- 
forated parapets 63 . 

Before the completion of St. George’s Chapel another edifice was begun 
of still higher pretensions in respect to architectural science, and still 
greater exuberancy in regard to sculptural decorations, than that fabric, 
namely, the Chapel of Henry the Seventh, at Westminster. Leland has 
styled it the miracle of the world, “ orhis miraculumf — aud however 
extravagant that eulogium may appear, there is probably no other edifice 
on the globe in which such profound geometrical skill has been displayed 
mingled with such luxuriancy of ornament, and such aspiring lightness of 
design. “ It would seem, indeed, as though the architect had intended to 
give to stone the character of embroidery, and enclose his walls in the 
meshes of lace-work. The buttress towers are crested by ornamental 
domes, and enriched with niches and elegant tracery ; the parapets are 
gracefully wrought with pierced work; the cross-springers are perforated 
into airy forms; and the very cornices are charged, even to profusion, 
with armorial cognizances and knotted foliage.” The interior is yet more 
embellished ; and at the same time, altogether unparalleled for its sur- 
rounding ranges of rich statuary, and the gorgeous elegance and peculiarly 
scientific construction of its vaulting. 

Henry the Seventh appears to have been impelled to erect this Chapel 
by the “ compunctious visitings” of a guilty conscience; and, in order to 
make his peace with Heaven, he judged it necessary to expend a portion 
of his ill-gotten treasures in works of charity and devotion. The “ weal 

® The ground plan and oilier engravings, in tiie 2d volume of t lie “ Architectural Anti- 
quities,” will elucidate the principal characteristics of this fabric. 
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of liis soul” was to be secured by the chanting of psalms and requiems, 
the saying of collects, and the perpetual establishment of masses, anniver- 
saries, and other superstitious ceremonies, blended, however, with the 
more useful observances of the distribution of alms to the poor. For those 
purposes several Indentures were made between the King and the Abbot of 
Westminster, and about twenty others with different religious foundations ; 
all which documents are now extant, but not a single agreement respecting 
the design or erection of the chapel itself has yet been found. Tradition, 
rather than historical evidence, has ascribed the design of this building 
to Sir Reginald Bray; but that eminently-gifted knight died within a few 
mouths after the first stone was laid, which was on the 24th of January, 
1502-3; and, consequently, could have had very little concern in raising 
the superstructure, whatever he might have had in framing the design 64 . 
Alcocke, Bishop of Ely, has also been mentioned, as sharing with Sir Re- 
ginald in “ the honour of the design, and in part, erection of this Chapel 63 ;” 
yet as that prelate died in October, 1500, more than two years before the 
building was commenced, the inaccuracy is obvious. In King Henry’s 
Will (which is now preserved among the exchequer records, in the ancient 
Chapter house at Westminster), the Prior of St. Bartholomew’s is expressly 
called “ Master of the Works,” and the “ Plat, made for the Chapel,” and 
“ signed with our hande,” is directly referred to in the same instrument, 
which notices, likewise, the “ ymages, armes, bagies,” &c. with which the 
windows were to be glazed and ornamented, and which designs were “ in 
picture delivered,” to the said Prior. — Nothing is now known either of the 
Plat or the Pictures thus mentioned, and even the name of the Prior, 
styled ‘ Master of the Works,’ has been questioned and made a subject of 
argument. It appears, however, from the Lansdowne manuscript, No. 965, 

64 Holinshed, who states that the first stone was laid by the hands of Abbot Islip, Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, Dr. Barnes, &c. and divers others, acquaints us, also, that it had “ engraven upon it,” 
this “scripture” — “ Illnslrissinius Henricus Septimus rex Angliae et Francis, et doniinus Hiber- 
nia?, posuit hanc petram, in honore beata? virginis Maria?, 24 die January, anno Domini 1502: 
Et anno dicli regis Henrici septimi decimo octavo.” 

65 Vide the curious Lithographic Illustrations of the Architecture of this Chapel, by Cotting- 
ham, published in 1822. 
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which was compiled by Bishop Kennet, from the Originalia , that after the 
death of William Guy on the 27th of August, twenty-first of Henry the 
Seventh, the temporalities of St. Bartholomew’s Priory were granted to 
William Bolton, who continued Prior until his decease in 1532: he, 
therefore, must have been the person alluded to in Henry’s Will, which 
was dated in 1509. Stow calls him “ a great builder;” but though he has 
enumerated several of his works, he has left his connexion with this Chapel 
unnoticed. 

It may be inferred from different circumstances that this edifice was 
completed to the vaulting before the king’s decease in April, 1509; and 
that the entire building, together with the rich canopy and altar, by 
Torregiano, was finished about Christmas, 1519. — During the course of 
three centuries Henry’s Chapel received very little reparation, but it was 
at length found necessary to renovate all the external architecture between 
the years 1808 and 1822. Every part was restored in nearly exact 
conformity to the original work, not only in its general forms, but in all 
its exuberant detail of enriched pannelling, embossed niches, fretted 
tracery, and heraldic and decorative sculpture. 

There are so many peculiarities in the architectural and sculptural 
arrangements of this Chapel, that verbal description alone is extremely 
inadequate to convey accurate ideas upon the subject; the reader must, 
therefore, be referred to those publications of recent date in which its 
various characteristics have been correctly exhibited by graphic illustra- 
tions, and particularly to the works mentioned in the accompanying 
note 64 . In point of fact, this edifice may be regarded as the very acme of 
dorid execution, and the superb fan-like and pendentive tracery which 
overspreads its vast vault, that “ prodigy of art and scientific daring,” is 
altogether unparalleled. 

Having thus endeavoured to trace the history, and point out the progres- 
sive improvements and enrichments of ecclesiastical architecture, up to that 
most gorgeous specimen, Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, “when an overwrought 

tB « Architectural Antiquities,” vol. ii.; Brayley and Neale’s “History, Sec. of Westminster 
Abbey,” vol. i.; and Cotlinglram’s “ Plans, Elevations, Sections, Sec. of Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel.” 
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refinement in elaborate details brought the whole style into disrepute,” we 
cannot but feel real regret in contemplating “ the decline and fall” of the 
entire system. Under the tyrannic and capricious sway of Henry the 
Eighth, spoliation and devastation superseded invention and new designs. 
The final dissolution of monasteries involved in its downfall that of genuine 
Christian architecture : and as in all other revolutions this produced almost 
immediately a new era in the art. The noble and spacious works of 
Cardinal Wolsey, at Oxford and Hampton Court, at once manifest the 
change that had taken place, and the characteristic features of the archi- 
tecture then in vogue. 

The Abbey Church of Bath is an evidence of the decline of the art; 
though not wholly a departure from the character and forms of preceding 
buildings. There is a sort of struggle between the old and new styles in 
the monument of that detestable murderer, Bishop Gardiner, in Winchester 
Cathedral; after which the new soon prevailed over and supplanted the 
old. Hans Holbein gave designs for architecture as he did for many 
other subjects, and made them in imitation of the classical, or Italian 
styles. The “ five orders,” as commonly called, were all brought into 
requisition, and are all piled one over the other in the Tower of the Public 
Schools at Oxford: thus showing the marked partiality for novelty, and 
contempt of all system, symmetry, and precedent. It will be foreign to 
our present object and work, to narrate the further decline: but the 
reader may be confidently referred to some very interesting and judicious 
remarks ou the subject, and on the relative merits of “ modern Gothic” 
architects and architecture, by Mr. E. J. Willson, in the prefaces to Pugin’s 
“ Specimens of Gothic Architecture,” 2 vols. 4to. Fosbrooke has thus 
adverted to the subject in his “ Economy of Monastic Life.” 

Hence, doom’d to hide her banish'd head 
For ever, Gothic architecture fled; 

Forewarn’d, she left in one most beauteous place, 

That much might of her anlient fame be said. 

Her pendent roof, her windows’ branchy grace. 

Pillars of cluster’d reeds and tracery of lace. 
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DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNTS OF THE VARIOUS BUILDINGS AND PORTIONS OF 
BUILDINGS DELINEATED IN THE ACCOMPANYING PRINTS; SERVING TO 
DEFINE AND ILLUSTRATE THE PROGRESSIVE STYLES, FEATURES AND 
PECULIARITIES OF CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE, IN ENGLAND. 


SPECIMENS OF ANGLO-ROMAN AND ANGLO-SAXON ARCHITECTURE, 

TO 1000 . 

Having, in the preceding; chapter, given a full and, it is hoped, satisfactory 
elucidation of the history of Christian architecture in England, — pointed 
out the dates of various buildings, and endeavoured to characterise their 
respective styles, features, and peculiarities, it now remains for us to review 
the graphic illustrations of the present volume. In the execution of 
this task, we shall meet with ocular examples of the forms and curva- 
tures of arches, doors, and windows; the proportions and characteristics 
of columns; the successive changes that took place in the forms and 
filling in of windows, and decoration of walls, &c. ; and indeed be presented 
with delineations of almost all the varieties of architectural design that 
have been adopted by the monastic artists of former times. With the 
historical narrative already recorded, the few descriptive remarks made, 
and the more precise descriptions to be given ; aided by the engraved 
representations of the numerous plates in this volume, it is hoped that we 
shall furnish such a body of evidence as will tend to satisfy the mind of 
the architectural antiquary, and afford much useful data for the practical 
architect. Whilst the former will thus be supplied with a sort of grammar 
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of his favourite science, the latter may resort to these pages for authentic 
materials, to aid him in new designs. To one the study will unfold much 
interesting matter for reflection and deduction; tending to elucidate the 
progress of improvement in manners, customs, and civilization : to the 
other it will mark the advancement of art and science, and also furnish a 
series of most useful lessons, to enrich his fancy and improve his taste. 

In a former part of the volume, p. 10G, &c. I have alluded to the state of 
this island under the Romans; and to the introduction of Christianity, &c. 
In describing some of the remaining examples of Anglo-Roman architecture, 
and referring them to the Christians, I submit my statements with all due 
deference and diffidence; for where there is nothing like record to guide 
us, we are not only involved in doubt, but too often led astray by that 
ignis fatuus, hypothesis. 

Jewry Wall, Leicester. — The annexed plate, containing eight repre- 
sentations of Anglo-Roman architecture, and imitations of it, serves to shew 
the debasement of genuine Roman art, and the germ of that which was raised 
upon its ruins. The first specimen, that of the Jewry Wall, is incontro- 
vertibly of Roman construction, and exemplifies the form of arches, and 
the masonic arrangement used by that people in their larger buildings. 
Stability more than beauty was their object, and this fragment, together with 
that at Lincoln, the walls of Richborough, the Pharos tower, See. at Dover, 
manifest at once the durability of their works, as well as their modes and 
materials of construction. The fragment here shewn is about seventy feet 
in length, from twenty to twenty-five feet in height, and seven feet thick. 
It is formed of alternate courses, or layers, of rough rag stone, large, flat 
bricks', and layers of mortar. The latter appears also to be grouted and 
thrown into, and mixed with the whole materials; thus forming a solid 
and hard mass. The situations and positions of the rows of bricks, and 
of the arches, are shewn in the annexed print, by which it appears that 

1 The bricks are of various sizes, some measuring fourteen by twelve inches, and one incli 
one-eighth in thickness, others are eighteen by twelve, and two inches in thickness; whilst the 
intervals of mortar are generally one inch and a half. 
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the western face, A, is more perfect and regular than the other side, and 
that it exhibits a sort of broken niche, and a perfect arch, which opened 
through the wall, and is seen on the opposite side. On the face, B, there 
are two other arches of different dimensions, and also a niche. As suggested 
by the plan, there are two smaller arches beneath the arch towards the 
north end of the wall, and which appear to have been openings through 
the wall. The two larger arches measure fourteen feet in height by 
twelve in width, while that on the eastern side is ten feet high by six in 
width. The arches are formed by double row's of large bricks, laid 
perpendicularly from the centre, and bounded by another course, laid flat, 
or at right angles with the others; and between the two perpendicular 
courses is another horizontal course of bricks. The size, material, and 
baking of these bricks, all indicate Roman manufacture, as does also the 
construction of the wall. Respecting the original intention and age of 
this fragment of antient workmanship there is no authentic record, and 
antiquaries differ in opinion. Burton, in his “ History of Leicestershire,” 
terms it a Temple of Janus, as Geoffrey of Monmouth refers to a temple of 
that deity at Leicester. The late Bishop of Cloyne and the Rev. Thos. 
Leman, in a communication to Mr. Nichols for his elaborate History, &c. 
of Leicestershire, consider it as forming part of the boundary wall, and as 
containing one of the entrances to the Roman station, Ratce Coritanorum ; 
whilst Mr. Rickman expresses doubts whether it be not of later date than 
the Romans. 

The adjoining Church of St. Nicholas, being partly constructed of Roman 
bricks, and some of its arches formed in the same manner as those of 
the Jewry Wall, have induced some antiquaries to consider it of equal 
antiquity, and to be the workmanship of the same people; but I cannot 
hesitate in ascribing it to a much later dale. It is true, that the two 
smaller arches, for window's, now walled up, on the north side, and over 
the larger arches, are formed with Roman bricks, and these are disposed 
in double courses, in the Roman manner, as shewn at, E. The two larger 
arches are formed of large squared stones, with a little mortar, as are those 
under the tower, within the church, C. The upper stories of the tower, 
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both externally and internally, have ornamental blank arches of truly 
Norman character, F; but the main walls of the tower, as well as part of 
the church, are formed of the large Roman bricks, and indicate the masonic 
execution of the Romans. From the contiguity of the church to the 
Jewry Wall, about twelve feet distant, and from present appearances we 
may consider it to be part of the same building; and to have been either 
a temple or Christian church of the Roman colonists of Ratae 2 . 

The antient arch-way, called the Newport Gate, at Lincoln, is a speci- 
men of Roman execution, and consists of very large stones 3 , placed together 
arch-wise, and without mortar. There are two openings, being passages of 
ingress and egress, on the north side of the antient Roman station, Linduw. 
Colonia; and though there are now only two, it is supposed that the original 
portal consisted of one large central archway, and two smaller lateral ones; 
as in some of the gates of the city of Rome. The whole is rudely constructed, 
but of such substantial materials that it seems to defy all the operations 
of time and weather. Of its date we have no cine to direct our conjec- 
tures; nor is there any particular style and character to be inferred from 
the work, even if the era of its execution were ascertained. King, in 
“ Munimenta Antiqua,” considers it to be the work of the Romanised 
Britons; but Mr. Wilkins pronounces it to be decidedly Roman 4 . Vide 
Plate i. C. 

At Richborough, in Kent, are extensive walls of Roman workmanship, 
extending around three sides of a large oblong tract of ground, which 
formerly constituted a Station, or fortress of the Romans. Mr. King, 
assisted by Mr. Boys of Sandwich, after carefully examining the walls, 
the foundations, and the soil of the included area, states himself to be 
enabled to refer decidedly to these remains, as illustrating, “ in the most 
complete manner, the nature, and the whole general construction of 
original Roman fortresses, in this island®.” Plate i. D. 

J Carter, in his “ Antient Architecture,’’ lias given elevations, plan, &c. of the Jewry Wall. 

3 These stones are wedge shaped, “and are of various scantling, two feet in depth, and some 
of llieui sixteen inches in width, diminishing towards the centre, and three feet seven inches in 
length, which forms the breadth of the soffit.” — Arclneologia, xii. 180. 

4 Idem, 160. 174. 5 Munimenta Autiqna, vol. ii. p. 8. 
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The situation of Ricliborough Castle is on the verge of a tract of rising 
ground, which is supposed to have overlooked an inlet of the sea, now 
filled up with sand. The north wall is about four hundred and forty feet 
in length; on the outside, in some parts, nearly thirty feet high; and its 
thickness near the bottom is in general from eleven to twelve, and even 
thirteen feet. Both surfaces have regular facings consisting of alternate 
courses of stone and hrick; the interior of the wall being filled with chalk, 
rubble, and flints, grouted together. The external surface of the wall, to 
the north, is finished with scpiared stones. Each course of stone is about 
four feet in height, and is bounded by two rows or double courses of 
bricks, each an inch and a half, or an inch and three quarters in thickness. 
Both the lengths and breadths of the bricks are variable; and they also 
differ in colour, and therefore probably in composition; some of them 
being red throughout, some red on the outside and blue within, and others 
yellow. The west and south walls correspond in structure with that 
just described, but are more dilapidated. The eastern wall is entirely 
destroyed. 

The entrances into this fortress are still distinguishable by breaks in the 
walls. The Postern Gate, forming an elbowed or bending passage not 
more than four feet wide, is situated about the middle of the North wall. 
Solid stone-work (in which was a drain one foot eight inches wide) formed 
the bottom of this entrance. The western wall is four hundred and sixty 
feet long; and towards the middle is an opening of twenty-one feet in 
extent, where was the Decuman, or largest gate, so called, because it was 
wide enough to admit ten men marching abreast. In the interval of the wall 
was found a pavement corresponding with the width of the passage. At 
the north-west and south-west angles of this wall were discovered in 178G 
the foundations of two round towers. They were more than eighteen feet 
in diameter, constructed of solid masonry, the foundation of which w'as 
not so deep as that of the wall, whence it may be inferred that they formed 
no part of the original design, though manifestly of Roman origin. Indi- 
cations of square towers are also observable on the outsides of all the 
walls; and Mr. King points out the probable situations of two gates 
besides the two already mentioned. 
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The interior area may be divided, by an imaginary line, into the lower 
camp, where the tents of the soldiery were pitched; and the upper camp 
containing- the tents of the superior officers, the praetorium, the augurale. 
and place for sacrifices. “ In this upper camp,” says Mr. King, “ we 
still find a most perfect and extraordinary remain. For in this verv 
spot, where we may be assured the praetorium must have stood, has been 
discovered, at the depth of a few feet beneath the present soil and rubbish, 
a solid, regular platform, one hundred and forty-four feet six inches in 
length, and one hundred and four feet in breadth; being a most compact 
mass of masonry, composed of flint stones and strong coarse mortar, with 
a coat of the same mortar spread over the whole, six inches thick, to 

reduce the surface in every part to a perfect level.” Jn the centre of 

this platform “ is a second compact mass of masonry, placed upon the 
former; and made to rise almost five feet above the first great platform: 
and its dimensions plainly denote its original designation. It is forty-six 
feet eight inches in length, and twenty-two feet in breadth, in that which 
forms the most conspicuous and most considerable part; while the rest 
consists of two alee, or wings, each thirty-two feet six inches in length, 
and seven feet six inches in breadth 6 .” This cruciform mass Mr. Ivina- 

o 

supposes to have been the foundation of the Sacellum for the reception of 
the Roman eagles or military standards; close to the prsetorium, and in 
the midst of the augurale, or platform devoted to the sacred ceremonies of 
Roman military worship. 

Gateway, or Sally-port, in Lincoln Castle. — In the north-west wall 
are the remains of a square tower, in the lower part of which appears an 
arch sixteen feet wide, turned with stones about two feet deep, and 
differing in thickness. This archway, which formed a portal to the tower, 
and was defended by a portcullis, is supposed by Sir II. C. Englefield, 
from its similarity in workmanship and materials to the Newport arch, 
already described, and from its situation in the exact line of the Roman 
wall of the city, to have been part of that work. He observes, however, that 
the acknowledged existing north and south gates of the Roman city “ have 

6 “ Munimenta Antiqua,” vol. ii. p. 18. 
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an impost, this has none: they are built of vast stones, this of rather small 
ones,” circumstances which preclude the opinion of its being one of the city 
portals : but he adds, “ As the present castle, which was built by \\ illiaiu 
the Conqueror, is evidently of more modern time than the tower, and the 
tower itself appears to have been of a date posterior to that of the arch in 
question, as appears by the different thickness of the walls, &c., I cannot 
help thinking that the Normans and Saxons both found this great arch 
built to their hands, and so, instead of destroying, turned it into a 
postern 7 .” — Plate i. II. 

Brixwouth Church, Northamptonshire , as may be inferred from the 
annexed illustrations, is unquestionably of very ancient date, and therefore 
cannot but be highly interesting to the antiquary. Built almost entirely 
of Roman bricks, with its arches, piers, See. constructed in strict conformity 
to the genuine works of the Romans, both in Italy and in the Provinces, we 
are naturally led to refer its erection to that people, during their coloniza- 
tion of Britain. That they built Pagan temples and spacious villas in this 
country, we have abundance of satisfactory evidence, from the discoveries 
at Bath, London, Colchester, Silchester, Chester, Woodchester, &c. ; and 
that many of the Anglo-Romans, as well as Romanized Britons, were 
Christians, is an undoubted fact. If Tertullian is to be credited, many of 
the latter embraced Christianity about the middle of the second century 
and according to the Welsh Chronicles, the Christians were a numerous 
body before the Romans vacated the island 9 . Three British bishops 
attended the Council of Arles, early in the fourth century; and others 
were present at the Councils of Sardica and Ariminium, in the same 
century 10 . These facts, and others which could be adduced, sufficiently 
shew that there must have been established churches in Britain. Gildas, 
who wrote in the beginning of the sixth century, says, that after the 
persecution of Dioclesian, “the Britons renovated their churches, which 

: Arclucologiii, vol. vi. p. 3*8, 379. 8 Lib. advers. Judteos, cap. vii. 

» Ilughes’s “ Hera; Britannicae,” vol. ii. p. 21. ; and Roberts's “ Dissertation on the History 
of the Ancient British Church.’’ 

10 Burgess’s “ First Seven Epochs of the Ancient British Church,” p. 7. 
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had been levelled with the ground: — they founded, they constructed, they 
completed, and produced, as trophies of victory, the basilics of holy 
martyrs".” 

This statement coincides with the assertion of Matthew of Westminster, 
that “ within ten years after the suffering of St. Alban, the proto-martyr 
of England, a Basilic in honour of him was constructed".” And the 
earlier authority of Bede is yet more decisive, who says that at Verulam, — 
“ Peace being restored to the Christians, a church of wonderful work- 
manship, worthy of his [St - Alban’s] martyrdom was erected 13 .” 

The monkish historians of Winchester describe still more distinctly the 
re-edification of the Cathedral church in that city, at the same period". 

Since therefore many buildings appropriated for Christian worship were 
raised in Britain, while it was under the dominion of the Romans, there is 
not the least improbability in the supposition that a Roman church might 
have been erected at Brixworth. The vicinity still retains traces of 
ancient military works. North of the church there is a tumulus and indi- 
cations of entrenchments of a square form, but now nearly levelled; and 
within the churchyard, to the south-east, extensive foundations of walls 
have been discovered. 

The striking similarity in materials and workmanship which the arches 
in this chinch bear to those in the Jewry Wall, at Leicester, an acknow- 
ledged Roman work ; to others in the Pharos, and adjoining church at 
Dover, and to various other Roman remains, may be considered as afford- 
ing the strongest presumptive evidence that it ought to be classed among 
the few specimens of Roman architecture which this island contains. 

The accompanying Plate shews the north side of the building, A : a plan 
at B, on the north side ol which is represented the position of an autient 
"all, which constituted the side of an aile. It has been taken down for 

11 Rcnovant Ecclesias ad solum usque dcstructas; Basilicas sanctorum Marlyrum fundant, 
construunt, perficiunt, ac velut victricia signa passim propalant. Gildai Epist. 

12 Matth. Florilcg. Histor. ad ami. Chr. 313. Bedm Ilist. Eccles. lib. i. cap. 7. 

V id. Th. Rudborn. Maj. Cbron. lib. i. cap. G; et Wintonieus. Eccles. Historiol. cap. 7 et 8, 
ap. Usserii Britan. Eccles. Antiq. p. 104, 2nd ed. 1687. 
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ages, but its foundation is to be traced by digging. Tbe three arches at 
C open from the tower to the church; D is an elevation of one of the 
upper, or clerestory windows, and it is rather curious to observe that these 
openings are placed over the piers, and not, as usual, over the arches; 

E, doorway from belfry to the circular staircase, in which is a very large 
newel, worked up with bricks and rubble: as is also the sofiit of the stairs; 

F, an archway from the nave to the side aile, the only one left open. 

This very singular specimen of antient architecture appears to have 

attracted very little attention before the year 1823; when Mr. Baker, the 
able historian of Northamptonshire, and Mr. Rickman, architect, visited 
and examined it with all the zeal and attention of true architectural 
antiquaries. The latter gentleman published a particular description of it 
in his “ Attempt,” &c. from which the following passages are derived, as 
additional particulars of this building 15 . 

“ In its original state this church appears to have consisted of a spacious 
nave and narrow ailes, a large chancel and a western tower, with a cleres- 
tory to the nave, and the chancel divided from it by a large arch. 

“ The lower story of the tower had four doors, one on each side, the north 
and south small, the east and west large and lofty ; in the upper part of 
the tower, and looking into the nave, is a window, with two of the rude 
balustres found in the windows of the tower of the old church, at Barton, 
on the Humber. In this state the church would be near one hundred and 
twenty feet long, the nave thirty feet wide, and the ailes ten to twelve feet 
wide; but as the foundations which were discovered by digging on the 
north side were irregular, this width is in some degree conjectural, 
although it is not likely to be more than one foot or two wrong. If we 
suppose eleven feet as a medium for the breadth of the ailes, it will give 
the exterior breadth of the church, in the original state, sixty-six feet, as 
the walls are nearly three feet and a half thick. 

“ The construction of this church comes now to be noticed, and this is 
particularly curious; the walls being mostly built with rough red stone 
rag, in pieces not much larger than common brick, and all the arches 
turned, and most of them covered with courses of bricks or tiles, as they 

15 See third edition, 1825, p. 2GG. 
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may be called, precisely similar in quality and size to those found in 
Roman works discovered in this country; and over the balustres of the 
window, looking from the tower into the nave, these bricks are used as 
imposts. The great arch between the nave and chancel has, at an early 
period, been partly taken down, and filled up with a good pointed arch ; 
but this was not so completely done as to destroy the remains of the 
spring of the original arch, which on stripping the plaster was found to 
have the same tile impost and tile arch, and course of covering tiles, as are 
found in the other arches. At what date the church remained in its 
original state the author does not presume to determine, but from the 
nature of the alterations now extant it must have been very early; and he 
now proceeds to state these as they appear. The north door of the tower 
is stopped up, and against the west side of the tower is a circular staircase 
built of the rag stone, in a very rough state ; the stairs are partly remaining, 
and the under sides of them have been formed upon rough plastered 
centering, in the usual mode adopted by the Normans. To afford access 
to this staircase the original west door of the tower has beeu partially 
stopped, and the aperture is a small circular headed door. There is no 
other access to these stairs, and they lead to the two stories of the tower, 
reaching rather higher than the present remains of the original steeple, 
upon which is now a belfry and a lofty spire, of a style which may be 
considered of from 1300 to 1330. Proceeding eastward we find the 
original ailes destroyed, and the easternmost arch on the south side 
remaining to its original use, but now leading into a south aile, nearly of 
the date of the belfry; and to give access to the eastern part of this aile, 
the wall of the original chancel on the south side has been opened, and 
two arches inserted which are dissimilar in their range, shape, and 
mouldings. In the arch next to the tower on the south side is also 
inserted a door, and of such a character as to fix its date to about the 
year 1150; it is covered by a porch of a date somewhat later. We now 
come to the present chaucel, which is an addition eastward of the 
original one. The east end had originally one large window and two 
small ones ; the lower part of the large one has been opened to the ground. 
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The present chancel consists of portions of each of the four styles; on the 
north side, joining the old chancel, are parts of two Norman divisions, 
with small flat buttresses, and such a direction as to make it probable that 
this Norman chancel was multangular eastward. This church has been 
thus particularly described on account of the extraordinary preservation of 
so much of the original structure amidst alterations which appear to have 
been carried on from the time of the Normans to the Reformation, about 
every fifty years, for so diversified are the different additions and inser- 
tions as to character; it is also curious for the discovery of a relic in a 
small shrine, which appears of the age of the south aile, and was inserted 
in ihe south wall, near a window.” 

Independently of the evidence arising from an examination of the building, 
there is satisfactory proof that the church of Brixworth is anterior to the 
Norman Conquest. From Domesday Book, it appears that “ Brickles- 
worde,” as it was then called, was part of the “ Terra Regis,” or ancient 
demesne, and a priest is mentioned in conjunction with the manor; a 
circumstance which, wherever it occurs, is considered as indicating the 
existence of a church. The foundation of an ecclesiastical structure here, 
may be traced some centuries farther back. Mr. Baker, to whom we 
have already referred, from a passage in Leland’s Collectanea 15 , supposes 
that a monastery was founded at Brixworth towards the latter part of the 
seventh century. He says, “ It appears that in the time of Cnthbald, the 
second abbot of Medeshamsted (afterwards Peterborough), the contem- 
porary of Wulphere, king of Mercia, who died in 670 , several smaller 
monasteries arose out of, or were supplied with monks and priors from 
that abbey, as Thorney, * Brieklesworth,’ Bredon, Reping, &c. During 
the abbacy also of Cnthbald, in 680 , Pope Agatho confirmed certain 

15 “ Successil in Abbat. Saxulpho Cuthbaldus. Unde factum cst ut ex ipso monaster: 
Medeslianistedensi plura alia sint condita, et de cadem cougrcgatione nionachi et abbates 
coustiluti, sicut ad Ancarig, quod modo Tliorneia dicitur, et ad Brikclcswortha, et ad Bredon, 
et ad Wennundescy, cl ad Repingas, et ad Wochiugas, et ad plura alia.” Collectanea, edit. 
Alt. 1774, vol. i. p. 5. Sec also Gunton’s History of Peterborough, p. 0, and Suppl. p. 237. 
Lelatid extracted bis information from the Chronicle of Hugo Candidas, a monk of Peterborough 
in the twelfth century. Sec Dr. Patrick’s Pref. to Gunton's History. 
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privileges to the abbey of Medeshamsted, when Bredon, Replug, See. were 
enumerated amongst its dependent houses, or cells, but not “ Brickles- 
worth.” It is doubtful, therefore, whether that place was ever dependent 
on, or had any connexion with Medeshamsted, except in having been 
originally furnished with monks from it. Bishop Tanner, in his Notitia 
Monastica, after noticing the foundation of Bricklesworth aud the other 
monastic establishments from Leland, adds — “All these monasteries were 
destroyed by the Danes in 370, and were never restored.” But this 
assertion appears to be grounded on no historical evidence beyond the 
general accounts of the Danish devastations, by the monkish chroniclers, 
and therefore it cannot be considered as decisive of the point in question.” 

The Tower of Earl’s-Barton Church, Northamptonshire , and that 
of Barton-upon-Humber, Lincolnshire, were evidently executed by 
common, unskilful masons, from equally unscientific designs. They 
mark the total absence of art in the person or persons by whom they 
were planned. As such we cannot ascribe them to Norman architects, 
nor to Norman artisans, but rather to the Anglo-Saxons. In the absence 
of documentary proof we must seek for evidence in analogy, and nothing 
can be found more resembling the style of the towers, now' under notice, 
than the architectural drawings in certain manuscripts of acknowledged 
Saxon origin. In the British Museum, and in the Gregorian Gospels 
preserved in the library of Salisbury Cathedral, are drawings by Anglo- 
Saxon scribes, in which the triangular arch, and columns resembling- 
balusters, with two or three bands, are represented, and seem to be rude 
delineations of architectural members, very similar to those in the towers 
of the two Bartons, and Barneck, in Northamptonshire, in which they are 
employed. These towers have every appearance of being much older 
than the churches ; and we cannot hesitate in regarding the chancel and 
southern doonvay of the church of Earl’s-Barton as specimens of genuine 
Norman architecture. Mr. Baker, the historian of Northamptonshire, in 
a communication on this subject, says, “ the south, or Norman doorway 
of Barton Church, is clearly contemporary with that of St. Peter's, 
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Northampton ; having the same chevron and spiral fluted pillars, as well 
as ornamented mouldings, and it is highly probable that they were 
designed by the same architect, as both places belonged to the same 
proprietor, Simon St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, who married the daughter 
and heiress of the Countess Judith, in whom both parishes were vested at 
the time of enrolling the Domesday Survey.” 

The tower of EarPs-Barton, which is represented in the annexed 
engraving, numbered 3 in the list, and of which some details are given in 
No. 4, is very singular both in design and construction. It seems like the 
execution of a carpenter, or person accustomed to work with timber, 
rather than that of a stone-mason. The disposition of the large, thin 
stones resembles the framework, or quartering of common partition walls, 
or those of old timber houses, where upright and diagonal pieces of wood 
constitute a sort of framing in which brick-nogging, or lath and plaster is 
employed to fill up the openings. As indicated by the print, the walls 
are partly composed of stone quoins, or stone ribs, placed perpendicu- 
larly, with some turned as blank arches, and others fixed diagonally, whilst 
the intermediate spaces are formed with small rubbly stones and mortar. 
Except the upper story, the walls are nearly solid, with merely a small 
rudely formed doorway to the west, and very small windows or arched 
apertures in two stories unglazed: indeed there is not any appearance of 
glazing to this tower, and its openings for light are very small. Three of 
them are shewn in Plate, Number 4, A and F; and we cannot easily 
fancy any thing in the art of design, and science of construction, more 
simple, crude, and unskilful than that at A. The arches at E and F are 
formed of single stones, as are those in the upper tier of windows, and 
these are but slightly worked with the chisel. Over the arches of the 
lower apertures are representations of a cross, and the faces of the stones 
are marked by very slight mouldings, both hollow and projecting. The 
columns affect more ornament, having each three rings or fillets, and being 
all varied in contour, either swelling in the centre, like rudely formed 
balusters, as at B, or by having double swells, as at F, where one of 
them is shewn with its singularly-formed capital. The caps and bases 
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consist each of a single stone, unadorned, and are placed without any 
regard to symmetry. The summit, or embattled part, is comparatively 
modern. The western doorway, which is equally rude in design and in 
construction, is formed of two large pieces of stone, almost unchiseled, for 
the jambs; imposts with slightly hollowed arches for ornament, and large 
masses of irregularly-sized stones for the arch. The measurements of this 
doorway are: opening three feet four, by seven feet four inches, and three 
feet eight, inches in depth. The similarity of the form and construction of 
this doorway to those of the tower of Barton-upon-Humber, see Plate, 
No. 5, and of Barneck, in the same plate, B 2, implies that they were all 
executed by the same workmen : or they may be regarded as marking 
the system of a particular epoch. 

The southern doorway of Earl’s-Barton Church, represented in Plate, 
No. 4, is a specimen of highly-ornamented Norman workmanship, and we 
immediately recognise the analogy between it and the western archway of 
St. Peter’s Church, at Northampton, as will be evident by referring to the 
interior view of the latter church, numbered 20 in the list. In the chancel 
of Earl’s-Barton Church is an arcade of semicircular arches, with zieza" 
mouldings, a billet string course, and other architectural features of the 
Norman style, which accord with the doorway already referred to. On 
the south side near the altar are three stone stalls, with seats, rising 
progressively eastward; and still nearer the altar is a piscina. In the 
eastern wall is a window of three lights, with lancet heads, and with the 
middle division rising above the other two. 

The Tower of St. Peter’s Church, Barton-vpon-Humber, Lincolnshire, 
may be fairly referred to the same age, and be included in the same class, 
as that just described. “ The walls,” says Mr. Willson, in a letter to me, 
“are strongly built of rubble stone and grout; interspersed by a sort of 
frame-work, formed of coarse freestone, of the same grit as the doors and 
windows are cased with. The uppermost story is evidently of later con- 
struction than the lower parts, and the windows of this upper story being 
of the Norman style gives a strong probability of the rest being of Saxon 
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antiquity; be that as it may, this tower constitutes an highly interesting 
specimen of the campanile, in its most antient style. Your plate displays 
the structure so well that no particular description can be required. 
The doorway on the south side is low and massy, whilst those on the 
east and west sides are much taller, and their jambs are not rebated for 
doors. The windows of the original upper story consist of two openings 
each, covered by two stones inclining together, in the manner of a pointed 
arch, but without any curvature. Similar arches, if they may be so 
termed, are found in the tracery on the sides of the tower ; and such arches 
are known to have been used for decoration in the earliest variations of 
Roman architecture. They may he seen on several Sarcophagi in the 
catacombs of Rome, & c. (see Roma Sotteranea, by Aringhi, folio). The 
lower window of the south side consists also of two openings, separated 
by a circular pillar swelling its thickness in the middle ; so at Earl’s- 
Barton. Could we suppose the taste for pun and rebus, which dictated 
many whimsical decorations in the buildings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, had been indulged in these more antient structures, they might be 
described as Barred Tuns, allusive to the names of the two places.” 

“ I consider this tower, and that of Earl’s-Barton, to be the earliest 
structures for bells that were ever erected in their respective places, and 
suppose them to be earlier than the conquest ; but not more than a century 
older at the most. It may be useful to remark that, many churches in 
Lincolnshire, as well as Barton, have bell towers of great antiquity, all 
built in a similar style, though most of them have suffered mutilation, or 
have had additions of pinnacles, battlements, spires, &c. raised upon them, 
in later ages. All these towers are built of rubble and granite, with 
quoins at the angles, and door-cases, &c. of squared stone. The walls are 
so massy that the thickness of the two sides amounts, in some instances, 
to more than the whole space within the tower. With such solidity it is 
no wonder to see many of these towers quite firm, after the churches that 
were originally attached to (hem have fallen into decay and been rebuilt. 
These towers have no windows, excepting narrow loops below the upper- 
most story where the bells hang. There, each side has a window of two 
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arched openings, and parted by a single column, which in some instances 
resembles the Corinthian order in its capital. The tower of St. Peter's 
Church at the Gouts, in Lincoln, has a fine tower of this description 
about seventy feet high. St. Mary’s Church, very near to it, has a tower 
of like style. At Branston and Hainton are two others, bearing stone 
spires of the fourteenth century. Bracebridge, Clee, Scartho, Thoresway, 
Sixhills, Harpswell, &c. have also towers of this fashion, most of them 
embellished with battlements, or other additions of a later style.” 

The Seven architectural details on the plate with the tower of Barton- 
upon-Humber, are from the Tower of Harneck Church, Northamptonshire, 
not Lincolnshire, as erroneously engraved on the plate. The door-way, at 
the west end, B 2, has been already referred to, and the blank arches, 
figures 1, 5, and 7, may' be adduced as imitations, or corresponding 
specimens of workmanship to those in the two Bartons. The interlaced 
ornaments and patera, 3, 4, and 0, resemble some of the carving on the very 
early Christian stone crosses. — “ The churches of Brixworth, Barton-ou- 
the-Humber, Earl’s- Barton, Brigstock, and Barnack,” says Mr. Rickman 17 , 
“ have been described as briefly as possible, from a desire that they should 
be visited and minutely examined by those who feel any interest in the 
question of the existence of real Saxon edifices; they must be seen to be 
properly appreciated ; for to do justice to them in words would require a 
volume to each,” 

Crypt at Lastingham, or Lestingeham, Yorkshire. Lastingham is a 
small village about five miles from Kirby-Moorside, in the mountainous 
part of the North Riding of Yorkshire. Here, in a rude wild, according 
to Bede, among craggy and remote mountains ls , a small monastery was 
founded by Bishop Cedd, on a plot of ground given to him by Oidilvald, 
or Edilbald, son of St. Oswald and King of Deira, who intended it both 
as a place of worship for himself, and of sepulchre for his remains. Cedd 
was a Northumbrian, and had been educated with his three brothers at 
Lindisfarne. He afterwards became bishop of the East Saxons, whom lie 

17 “ An Essay on Gothic Architecture,” 3d, edition. 19 “ Ecel. Hist, b, iii. c. xxiii,. 
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had re-converted to Christianity, and during one of his occasional visits to 
his native place, he commenced the foundation of this monastery which 
was completed by his brother Cynebil, agreeably to the discipline of 
Lindisfarne. John of Tinemouth places this foundation in the year 648 19 , 
but it seems from Bede to have been a few years subsequently to that 
time. Bishop Cedd died here in the year 664, during a mortality, which 
proved fatal also to many of his followers. He was at first buried outside 
the monastery, but “ in process of time,” says Bede, “ a church of stone 
was built in the monastery, in honour of the blessed mother of God, and 
his body was interred in the same, on the right hand of the altar 20 .’ From 
this passage it may be supposed that the first church was of wood ; at 
what period it was rebuilt with stone is uncertain, yet it must have been 
previously to the time of Bede’s compiling his history in the early part of 
the eighth century. Bishop Cedd was succeeded here by his brother 
Ceadda, or Chad, who in the absence of Wilfrid was consecrated in the 
See of York, which, in about three years, he resigned to the latter prelate, 
and retired to Lcstinghae, or Laestingacu, as this place appears to have 
been then called. He was subsequently (anno 669) made Bishop of 
Lichfield, in which city he died, and was buried in March, 672. Nothing 
further appears to be recorded of the history of Lastingham till after the 
Norman conquest, but it is supposed to have been “ completely ruined in 
the Danish wars,” between 867 and 870, when the whole of Northumbria 
was devastated 21 . “The Danes,” according to Simeon of Durham, “reduced 
its churches and monasteries to ashes. Christianity was almost extinct: 
very few clmrehes were rebuilt, and those only with hurdles and straw, 
but no monasteries were re-founded for almost two hundred years 
after 22 .” 

13 Vide Hist. MS. Job. Tincmutliensis in Bibl. Bodl. lib. xvii. cap. 153. 

-° “ Qui prim5 quidem foris sepullus est, tempore aulem procedentc, in monasterio ecclesia 
est honorem beata^ Dei Geuetricis de lapide facta, cl in ilia corpus ipsius ad dexlram allaris 
recondilum.” 

- l Dugdalc’s “ Mon. Angl.” vol. i. p. 343, Calcy’s edit. 

22 Vide “ Decern Script,’' Coll. 20G. 
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In Dugdale's account of St. Mary’s Abbey, at York, it is stated from 
the narrative of Stephen, the first abbot, that the said Stephen became a 
monk of Whitby (which is on the eastern coast of Yorkshire, and within 
a few miles of Lastinghani) in 1078, where he soon after succeeded 
Ren ford, as abbot; but finding his monastery exposed to pirates and 
robbers, as well as oppressed by the lord of the fee (William de Perci), 
lie besought the king to permit the removal of his establishment to 
Las ting ham, which was then a part of the royal demesne, the former 
convent having been long abandoned 23 . The king having acceded to his 
request, the restoration and rebuilding of the monastery was begun 24 ; but 
the country being infested by robbers, Stephen within a few years (in 1088) 
removed with his fraternity to York; Alan, Earl of Britanny, having 
endowed the convent with the Church of St. Olave, and four acres of 
land in that city. In the Domesday-Book, Lastingham is mentioned as a 
part of the fee of Bereugerius de Todeni, of whom Gamel held there one 
manor and one carucate of land, and the abbot one villain and one plough. 
Lastingham Church is now parochial, but the time it became so is 
unknown. 

Such then is the whole of the information that can be collected respecting 
the origin of Lastingham Church ; information which, connected with the 
architectural character of the Crypt, (as shewn in the accompanying prints) 
and of the oldest part of the superstructure, almost completely negatives 
the opinion entertained by some, that the crypt is a portion of the antient 
church, mentioned by Bede. We may, however, refer it, with confidence, 
to the early Norman times, and consider it as an interesting relic of the 
monastic buildings erected by Abbot Stephen after his removal from 
Whitby. In the massive character, forms, and ornaments of the columns, 
and the simplicity of the groining and arches, it corresponds with other 

“ “ Turn nimirum vacans, scd olim Monachornm in eo habitant ium frequcntia et religione 
Garegins/' — “ Mon. Angl. 1 ’ vol. iii. 

24 “Hunc ergo locum, a rege nobis datum, paulatim restaurare, et qum habitation: moiiachicie 
erant necessaria coepimus sedificnre.” Dugdaie. — So also Leland, — “ Stephanas abbas cum 
suis ccepit reslaurare monasterium de Leslingey.” — " Collectanea,” vol. i. p. 22, cd. alt. 
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known crypts of the Norman age. Its plan is, however, peculiar, (vide 
Plate, No. 80 of list, No. l), and in its circular eastern termination it 
resembles the antieiit Basilics. The present entrance descends bv a 
trap-door and flight of steps from the west end of the nave, hut originally 
there was another entrance from a vaulted passage on the north side, 
which is traditionally reported to have led to Stone Houghs, three hills, or 
barrows, at between two and three miles distance. At the east end is a 
small loop-hole window, and there are two others in the square part, as 
marked in the plan. In its general plan the superstructure is similar to, 
though rather later in style than the Crypt, which has occasioned the latter 
to be denominated the Low-Church. 

Cryht or St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford. The long disputed ques- 
tion between the two Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, respecting 
the priority of their origin, has been so immediately associated with the 
presumed antiquity of tins Crypt that it becomes of considerable interest 
decidedly to ascertain the precise era of its erection. The Oxonians, on 
the authority of a passage in Camden's edition of Asser's Life of King 
Alfred, (which was printed at Francfort in 1003) attribute it to the 
learned Grymbald, who was invited from France by that sovereign in the 
year 885, and settled at Winchester; but the asserted fact of his having 
given lectures at Oxford during three successive years after his arrival in 
England, and before his removal to Winchester, rests only on the single 
testimony of the manuscript from which Camden's work was transcribed. 
Sir John Spelman 35 , Whitaker 20 , and Conybeare 27 , were all of opinion that 
the whole paragraph was spurious, since it was neither to be found in the 
manuscript from which Archbishop Parker printed his edition of Asser, in 
1574, nor yet supported by any other historical evidence of established 
reputation ; and it is not a little remarkable that Camden’s manuscript, 
which is stated to have been in the possession of Henry Saville, of Banke, 

Vide “ Life of Alfred the Great,” ]>p. 177 — 109. 

26 “ Life of St. Ncol,” pp. 1G8— 183. 

27 “ Architectural Antiquities,” vol. iv. pp. 121 — 124. 
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near Halifax, lias altogether disappeared. Spelman appears to have thought 
that some * falsifier’ had gone between Camden and his Frankfort press; 
and Whitaker, who subjected the entire passage to a kind of objurgatory 
analysis, expressly declares it to be an “ interpolation” in which “ forgery 
had been snperadded to falsehood.” 

That part of the spurious paragraph which particularly refers to this 
church states, that Grymbald on retiring to Winchester took care to have 
transferred thither, “the tomb in which lie had proposed, after his course 
of life was ended, to have his bones reposited, in the vault made under the 
chancel of St. Peter’s Church, at Oxford, a church which he had himself 
built from the very foundations, with stone most highly polished 28 .” 

It has been the above passage, unsupported by any other historical 
record of antient date, that has given such extensive currency to the 
opinion entertained by antiquaries of the remote Saxon origin of this 
church ; yet there is nothing in the fabric itself which can warrant our 
•ascribing it to any period anterior to the Norman era. Even the Rev. 
Mr. Hall away was so strongly impressed with the belief of its great age, 
that after remarking that “ the choir part is said to be the most antient 
structure in England,” he adds, “ and its pretensions may be allowed, 
though we reject the legend of St. Lucius 59 .” 

Dismissing, however, all the claims of this fabric to a Saxon origin, we 
advance to the Norman era, with the prevalent architecture of which the 
crypt, and a part of the chancel, so immediately accord, that scarcely a 
doubt can exist of those parts being wholly referable to that period. The 
sculptures, dutings, indentations, and other ornaments of the capitals, the 

28 u At Grymbaldus base iniquo animo ferens, statim ad monasterium Wintoniense ab iElfredo 
recens fundatum proficiscebatur, deindc tumbam Wintoniam transferri enravit, in quit pro- 
posuerat post bujus vita? curriculum ossa sua reponenda, in lestudine, que crat facta subter 
cancellam ecclesim Divi Petri in Oxonia ; quam quidem ecclesiam idem Grymbaldus extruxerat 
ah ipso fundamento de saxo snmmA curA perpolito.” — Tbe manuscript of Camden’s Asser was 
supposed to be of l he time of Richard the Second ; but that which is vet extant in the Bodleian 
Library, and from which Archbishop Parker’s edition was printed, was thought by the erudite 
Waulev to be of as early a date as the year 1000. 

25 Essay on English Architecture, p. 05. 
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proportions of the columns, the character of the ribs and groining, and the 
forms and mouldings of the arches are all in exact conformity with our 
early Norman buildings; and the probability is that this edifice was first 
raised within a very few years after the Norman conquest. In corroboration 
of these remarks we may refer to the Domesday Book, in which a church 
belonging to the king (afterwards given to Robert D'Oiley, founder of 
Oxford Castle) is mentioned as existing in this parish at the period of the 
Survey. 

From the perspective view, No. 7 in list, and the Ground Plan, No. 2, in 
Plate No. 80, the architectural arrangement of the crypt may be distinctly 
understood. It is longitudinally divided into three parts by two rows of 
columns, four in each row. All the capitals are embellished with sculpture 
of a varied description, and in a few instances consist of grotesque 
animal and human figures not very dissimilar to those in Lanfranc’s Crypt 
at Canterbury. The windows, of which there are four on the south side, 
and two at the east end, where there appears to have been an altar, are of 
the loop-hole kind. In the Plan, at «, was an opening through the wall, 
now closed up, which probably communicated with some other crypt or 
chapel : l> b are square recesses : the c c's distinguish the windows; at cl is 
a staircase communicating with the chancel 31 : at e, is the present entrance 
from the churchyard, very strangely cut through a very thick buttress: 
j\ altar niche; g g, two small square recesses in the wall. This crypt is 
thirty-six feet in length, and twenty-one feet in width. 

Iffley Church, Oxfordshire. — In the Domesday Book Ifilev appears 
to be noticed under the name Giveteslei, which at the time of the survey 
was held by Earl Albericus. In different writings it occurs also under 
the appellations of Yftele, Yeojfey, and Eiffley. The church, which is 
a very curious and well preserved specimen of Anglo-Norman architecture, 

31 See a view of llie north side of the chancel in “ Architectural Antiquities," vol. iv. p. 121; 
and another of t lie entire eastern part in Neale and Le Keux’s Churches, vol. ii. An interior 
view is also skilfully engraved by Mr. Skelton in his " Oxonia Anliqua,” -and another, beautifully 
in aquatint, in Ackermann’s History of the Colleges, Ac. of Oxford. 
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is said by Warton to have been “ erected by a Bishop of Lincoln, in the 
twelfth century 32 ;” but he has not mentioned his authority for that state- 
ment, nor has the present writer been able to trace it. It was certainly built 
previously to the decease of Henry the Second, which occurred in 1189 , 
since the charter of Henry de Clinton, granted to the Priory of Austin 
Canons at Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, in the latter part of Henry’s 
reign, states, that the church of Yftele and a virgate of land at Covele 
(Cowley, near Oxford) were given to the said priory by Juliana de Sancto 
Remigio. Kenilworth Priory was founded by Geoffrey de Clinton, 
Henry’s grandfather, (Lord Chamberlain and Treasurer to Henry I.) and 
it presented to this church, at least, as early as 1217 33 . The church at 
Stewkley, ( Stivecle ) in Buckinghamshire, as Warton has remarked, is 
exactly in the style of that at Iffley, but with some variations in the 
ornaments; and it is rather curious that the patrons of that edifice were also 
the monks of Kenilworth, to whom it had been granted by the second 
Geoffrey de Clinton, in Henry the Second’s reign, and confirmed by 
William Pipard 3 \ The west door-way to the church at Kenilworth is also 
very analogous in style and ornaments to those of Iffley and Stewkley. 
An account, with views and a plan of Stewkley Church, will be found in 
vol. ii. of the Architectural Antiquities. 

Iffley Church is of small dimensions, but forms an interesting subject 
both for historical inquiry and graphic illustration, and it is to be regretted 
that so little is known of its precise origin; although considerable pains 
have been taken in research, on the present occasion, not any thing more 
of its early history can be ascertained than what has been given above. 
Its architectural character, proportions, and sculptured ornaments are 
exemplified in the annexed plates, which are given in plan, elevation, and 
perspective, for the purpose of affording the most satisfactory illustration 
of this very interesting Anglo-Norman edifice. 

From the Ground Plan, &c. No. 8 in list, it will be seen that this edifice 

3 - “ History of Kiddinglon,” p. 11, 3rd edit. 

33 Henry's Charier is preserved in the Register of the Priory, now in the British Museum. 

34 Dugdale’s “ Antiquities of Warwickshire,” p. 157, edit. 1G57. 
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consists of a nave, with space beneath the tower, and a chancel, all without 
ailes, and that the ancient walls, distinguished by a darker shading, termi- 
nate at the extremity of the fourth cube eastward, the remaining division 
being an addition to the building in the early Pointed style: over the 
middle part, between the nave and chancel, rises a low Norman tower. 
The western entrance at A, in Plan, is. deeply recessed: figure 5 refers to 
the enlarged plan of the mouldings distinguished by the same number. 
B is the south, and C the north door-way: the figures 0, 7, 8, and 9, 
connected with them, refer to the enlarged plans of the same parts. The 
small as shew the situation and horizontal plans of the windows, one of 
which is given larger at 12. The other figures and letters engraved on the 
plan shew the various members, and their situations on a larger scale than 
they could be shewn in the size of the plan. At /.-, on the north side, is a 
circular staircase to the tower, which is approached both from within and 
without. At k on the south side is a stone pulpit. At c c c d and e are 
stone seats for officiating priests at the altar, with piscina and ambry — 
h //, buttresses of comparatively modern date. At the south-east angle of 
the tower are some stairs in the wall, which probably communicated with 
a rood loft. The font is antient. 

The west front is minutely defined in Plates Nos. 9 and 10. In the first, 
it will be seen that a modern window has been inserted in the middle 
division, in the place of a circular window which was the original work — 
a torus moulding still extends round the opening, on the inside. The 
pediment has been much reduced in altitude, as shewn at d, by which, 
part of the archivolt mouldings have been ent away; the three windows 
have been walled up, and a smaller window in the gable entirely destroyed. 
The original height of the gable is evinced by the marking of its junction 
with the tower. In Plate No. 13 are two views of the church, which 
serve to define the exterior features of the whole building. The western 
door-way oilers a fertile theme for comment, criticism, and theory. It 
is redundantly charged with rude sculpture: in which the zigzag, or 
chevron with beads — the beak-head, and allegoric, with astronomic insignia, 
are capriciously displayed. (A very beautiful engraving of this door-way 
is given in Skelton’s “ Antiquities of Oxfordshire.”) 
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Castle-Rising Church, Noifoh ' e . — The very curious and interesting 
facade represented in the annexed print hears such a striking similarity, 
in form and details, to some of the antient parochial churches in Nor- 
mandy, that we cannot hesitate in ascribing it to the Anglo-Norman era, 
and to a, Norman artist. Mr. Cotman says, “ the west front in particular 
may bear a comparison with the finest specimens of Norman architecture 
in England, or even in Normandy 35 .” It is recorded that the famous Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, , who valiantly co-operated with William, Duke of 
Normandy, in subduing England, was rewarded by the conqueror with 
the earldom of Kent, and among other landed possessions with that 
of Rising, in Norfolk 36 . Taking up arms against William Rufus, he was 
subdued, and this manor was given by the king to William de Albini, that 
monarch’s pincerna, or butler. His son and heir is said to have built the 
Castle at Rising 37 ; but the historian of the county neither furnishes us with 
fact or conjecture respecting the time of building the church, nor of the 
person by whom it was erected. He merely says, “ the church is an antient 
pile, built in a conventual manner, with a tower between the body of it 
and the chancel:— the west end is adorned with antique carving and 
small arches. — Such are the evidences and accounts we obtain from 
topographers respecting this church; and from which we can derive little 
information. Considering the character of Bishop Odo and his term of 
occupancy of this estate, w-e may safely refer the original building to him, 
although subsequent Lords might have added to, or enlarged it. The 
western front, at least, may be ascribed to Odo; but the eastern end is of 
the first Poiuted style. The church w’as cruciform in plan, with a tower 
in the centre, but the transept is nearly all destroyed. Near the western 
end, within, is a curious antient/o«< represented in plate, of fonts, No. *20 
in list, and figured 4. 

35 “ Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk,” fob 1818. 

36 It appears llml Odo held this manor at the lime of making the Domesday Survey in 1085. 
Parkyn’s “ Topog. Hist. &e. of Norfolk,” 8vo. ed. 1808, vol. ix. p. 42. 

37 A history and description of the Castle, with plan and views, are given in the third volume 
of“ The Architectural Antiquities.” 
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Castor, or Caster Church, Northamptonshire. — The central tower of 
this building, represented in the annexed print, is profusely ornamented on 
the exterior surface, and may be regarded as unique in England. Almost 
every variety of moulding and ornament of Anglo-Norman architecture 
are displayed on this edifice. The corbel table with grotesque heads, 
the nebule, the billet, the spiral column, the doubled column, the torus, 
the flat, and even zigzag arch mouldings are all employed ; whilst the wall 
itself is adorned with the trowel, and the scaly facing. With open arches, 
and continued arcades, all round, the two upper stories of the tower 
present an highly enriched effect. The lower story is, however, quite plain ; 
whilst the summit is crowned with an octagonal spire, rising within a 
perforated and embattled parapet. Both spire and parapet are compara- 
tively modern. Other parts of this church, as well as the tower, are 
peculiarly interesting to the architectural antiquary. Beneath the tower, 
and partly supporting four semicircular arches, are three half columns 
attached to each pier, with regular capitals and bases. The capitals are 
ornamented with foliage and figures, among which are representations of 
two men fighting with clubs and shields, also dogs, a boar, deer, &c. 

Over the south door of the chancel is a stone forming a sort of lintel, 
but cut into a trefoil head, inscribed with these letters, xv klmai. oeDicjmo iivi 
ecLe-A.i>. cncxxni. which is read by Mr. Gibson 38 , xv-kl-maii-dedicktio nvr 
ecci.ea.o. m.c. xxm. All the letters excepting xxm. are raised on the face 
of the tablet, whilst these are cut into it. On the south side, near the 
west end, is a porch with a pointed arched entrance, over which is a 
basso-relievo of a bust of our Saviour within an ornamented frame. The 
door-way between this porch and the church has two small columns on 
each side, with sculptured bases and capitals resembling those beneath 
the tower; and the door itself is adorned with carving, and an inscription 
in these letters — -f Ricardus Baisv Rectoris ecclesia de castra ee. 
The chancel has three tall lancet-shaped windows on the north side, also 
a square niche and piscina in the same wall, and there are two pointed 

34 See “ Comment upon part of llie fifth Journey of Antoninus through Britain,” &c. by the 
Rev, Kennel Gibson, 4to. 1000. 
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arched piscinas in the opposite wall. The church consists of a nave and 
ailes, with two circular columns between, on each side, a chancel, a tower 
in the centre, and a transept. In the absence of all historical information 
respecting the age, &c. of this church we may pretty safely refer its 
erection to the date above quoted from the inscription, i. e. 1123, the tenth 
and eleventh of Ilenry I. 

Castor, as its name implies, is the site of a Roman Station, and many 
curious and interesting vestiges of the occupancy, arts, and customs of the 
Anglo-Ronians have been found here. Mr. Artis, of Milton, Northamp- 
tonshire, has devoted much labour and zealous research in exploring the 
subterranean relics of this place, and has fortunately succeeded in bringing 
to light several objects; an account and illustrations of which he is now 
preparing for publication. 

Hadiscoe, or Hadesco Church, Norfolk . — Respecting this edifice the 
historian of the county merely tells us that “ it is covered with lead, and 
has a round tower, with five bells:” — we learn, however, that the parish 
belonged to Stigand, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the time of Edward the 
Confessor; that it was afterwards successively held by the Conqueror, and 
by Robert de Bellomont, Earl of Mellent, in Normandy, and of Leicester 
in England, who gave it to the Benedictine Abbey of Praianx, in Nor- 
mandy. Here was a preceptory of knights-templars, to which King 
Henry HI. was a benefactor. From these manorial facts we can derive 
but little light towards illustrating, either the architectural date of the 
door-way, &c. here represented, or the round tower attached to the church. 
The former, however, we cannot refer to an earlier period than the end of 
the reign of Stephen. Its mouldings, particularly the two uprights on 
each side of the door 39 , as well as the ornamented door itself, are curious; 
and the costume, and uplifted hands of the statue are deserving of 
attention. Mr. Cotman, in his “ Architectural Antiquities of Norfolk,” has 

* Comparing these ornaments with others very similar in the door-way, withpoinleil arch, to 
the Round Chureh at Little Maplestead, built by the knights templars, we may refer the two to 
the same age. 
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given a beautiful etching of this iloor-wav, and another of the round tower, 
at the west end of the church. By his print it appears that the tower 
diminishes from the base upwards, and is divided into five stories by 
bands. The upper story has double windows formed of triangular, or 
pedimcntal mouldings. Round towers attached to churches with bells are 
almost peculiar to the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, where they are 
numerous, and are all of undent date. 

Four Door-ways to the Churches of Shalfi.eet, Isle of Wight; 
IIanborouoh, Oxfordshire ; Avebury, Wiltshire ; and in the Cloisters 
of Peterborough Cathedral. We seek in vain for histories of these 
portions of buildings ; indeed the churches themselves are unnoticed in 
undent record. It must suffice therefore to examine these delineations as 
hints for the architect in forming designs, and for the antiquary as examples 
of the style and forms in which our Norman ancestors made their entrances 
to sacred buildings. It will be observed that the first two have sculptured 
imposts or lintels filling up the heads of the arches, and that the capitals 
as well as archivolt mouldings are variously ornamented. In the third 
example, at Peterborough, we are presented with a very unusual, if not 
unique ornament, running round a plain arch, and the latter springing 
from impost mouldings of Roman character. Beneath one of them is the 
figure of a cross inscribed on the stone. The church door-way at Avebury 
lias a bracket at the crown of the arch, and has two slender columns 
on each side. 

The Door-ways to the Churches of Little-Snoring, Norfolk , and 
Soutii-Wf.ald, Essex, offer a variety in design to the former. The first is 
certainly a singularity, and calculated to give great scope for conjecture and 
inference to the theorist, who might “ring the changes” of dissertation on 
the Saxon scmi-circnlar, the Saracenic horse-shoe, and the zigzag Pointed 
arches which are blended in this specimen. It is evidently a freak of 
fancy in the builder: from the style of the column, with its capital and 
base, and the form of the Pointed arch, I am induced to consider it to be 
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about A. D. 1180. That of South-Weald classes with the door-ways of 
EaiTs-13arton, and St. Peter’s, Northampton, with the variation of having 
an ornamented lintel, or impost, filling the arch. 

The Church of St. Peter, Northampton, has been already referred 
to, p. 193, and has been described, and illustrated by three engravings in 
vol. ii. of “ The Architectural Antiquities .” Its date we may safely refer 
to a time, soon after the Norman conquest, when Simon St. Liz was Earl 
of Northampton, and who most probably occupied the contiguous castle. 
The ground plan (see Plate of Plans, No. 80) displays the arrangement 
and dimensions of the church ; and the annexed engravings, of interior view, 
looking south-west under the tow r er, — of a series of capitals, &c. to the 
columns within the church — and of the view of the tower and its detuils, 
serve to define its chief architectural characteristics. The ground plan 
shews it to consist of a nave, and two narrow side ailes, a tower at the 
west end, and a porch on the north side; the last of which is modern. A 
series of columns, consisting alternately of single shafts, and of four 
conjoined half columns, extends on each side of the nave, supporting two 
rows of semicircular arches, which are ornamented with zigzag mouldings 
on each face. Over these arches is a row of small semicircular-headed win- 
dows on each side, but very distant from each other. It may be regarded 
as singular that the architect should have designed his single shafts with 
bands, or belts, at the centre, and not placed them rather round the 
clustered columns, where they would have appeared with some meaning, 
and for an apparently useful purpose. This will be understood by reference 
to the plate of the interior view', in which the single, as well as the clus- 
tered shafts — the form and ornaments of the arches, and particularly of the 
highly enriched arch under the tower, are all accurately delineated. The 
design and forms of the capital and base are also clearly defined in 
this view; whilst the other engraving, representing nine of the capitals, 
halves of two central bands, and the sculptured ornaments of four 
different sides of Abaci, is calculated to furnish the stranger with 
correct lineal information of the style of design and grotesque imagery 
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employed in this very curious edifice. Foliage, birds, beasts, monsters, a 
rude volute, with scrolls, &c. are incongruously blended on these capitals; 
and although we seek in vain for the interpretation of their symbolic 
designs, we may fancy that they involve some hidden meaning, or latent 
history. The western end of the tower presents an architectural riddle, 
to puzzle the antiquary, in an arch-moulding, or series of mouldings, elabo- 
rately charged with varied scroll-work, foliage, and interlaced ornaments. 
The singularity of this arch arises from the difficulty of accounting for its 
purport or meaning; as it does not appear to have belonged cither to a 
door-way or window. The angular buttresses are also singular, if not 
unique. They are merely ornamental, for they are wholly unnecessary 
either to support or aid the solid walls. The upper story is evidently of 
later date than the other part of the tower, or the original church; and 
some antiquaries are of opinion that the buttresses were formed, and 
worked up the angles when the summit was erected : I am persuaded 
that they are coeval with the parts of the tower, to which each story, or 
course, is respectively attached 40 . 

The letters of reference on the Plan point out the following parts: a, 
modern entrance door-way; b, north porch, also modern; c, an old door- 
way closed up; d, font; e, entrance to belfry stairs; f, niche in the wall 
for a tomb; g, antient door-way ; h, modern entrance door-way ; beneath c 
is a groined vault of old construction. 

The Church of Steyninc., or Stayning, Sussex , as indicated by the 
accompanying engravings, presents some genuine Norman architectural 
features. It is a large edifice, and appears to have been dependant on the 
famous and splendid Abbey of Fecamp, in Normandy, whose abbot bore 

<0 In taking leave of tliis churcli I should impeach my antiquarian as well as friendly feelings, 
were 1 to pass unnoticed the praise-worthy and unprecedented exertions of a gentleman and lady 
of Northampton, who have employed much time, care, and labour, in cleansing the ornamental 
members of the interior. By scraping off some loads of the “ beautifying” white-wash and 
plaster of former church-wardens, they have rendered the capitals and arches of the church 
clear and distinct; and it is confidently expected that the indefatigable historian of Northamp- 
tonshire will, when he comes to treat of this edilice, bring out its annals equally clear, and 
thereby gratify and inform the architectural antiquary. 
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on his shield three mitres, in token of his supremacy over three large 
abbeys. Steyning, however, was a place of note before it was attached 
to the Norman monastery; for we find that St. Cudman, or Culhman, 
and King Ethelwolf, father of Alfred, were buried here. King Edward 
the Confessor gave lands in this place to the Abbey of the Holy Trinity 
at F6camp, which were confirmed by William the Conqueror. Soon after- 
wards some Benedictine monks were placed here, and established an 
alien priory: Gervase of Canterbury says, that a dean and canons were 
settled at this place 41 . The annexed engraving, No. 22 in list, presents an 
elevation, exterior, a, and interior, b, of part of the nave, with plans of 
wall and window, c, the font at d, column, e, and archivolt mouldings, f. 
The next plate, No. 23, represents Plan at a, with figures of reference to 
the columns. In plate, No. 24, the Roman letters refer to these numerals 
in sequence: thus 1, 2, and 3, correspond with a b c, &c. Letter b on 
plate, No. 23, is the plan and summit of a pilaster buttress; c, clustered 
capital under the tower; d and e, bases, capitals, and arcbivolt mouldings, 
to a door-way; f and g, block cornices under the parapet; h, door-way, 
with plan, Zt; i, k, and l, windows; m and n, parts of others; o and p, 
pateras at the termination of arch mouldings. Mr. Rickman says, “ Steyn- 
ing is a very curious Norman church, with a great variety of excellent 
and very elaborate details, which deserves attentive study.” 

Winwall House, Norfolk, may be considered the most antient and 
most perfect specimen of Norman domestic architecture in England ; and 
as such, I cannot help regretting that I did not procure miuute details 
of every part when I visited it, in company with the Rev. Mr. Forbi/ 42 , a 
well informed antiquary, about ten years ago. It must suffice to remark 
that the walls, the buttresses, with cylindrical shafts at the angles, the 
form and situation of fire hearth and chimney-piece, a and b; the moulding 
d, and angular column, with parts of the groined ribs at c, are all 

11 Tanner’s c ‘ Nothin Monaslica,” Sussex: — and Dugdale’s Monasticon. 

42 To this gentleman 1 was indebted for a full and interesting history, &c. of Castle-Acre 
Priory, published in vol. iii. of " The Architectural Antiquities.” 
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indicative of Norman design. The view is merely to shew the present 
appearance of the house in which t lie square and lookern window: — the 
roof and chimney shafts are modern. The plan of the ground floor, E, is 
entered by a small door-way on the south side, and lighted by three 
windows. A partition wall divides the space into two apartments, the 
smaller of which is arched over, and supports a sort of plaster floor. 
This floor contains also two apartments, the largest of which had four 
small windows, indicated in plan n, and a fire-place, Sec. The whole build- 
ing is thirty-five feet in length by twenty-seven in breadth, and in height, 
to the top of the side walls, sixteen feet. It has the appearance of being 
a complete insulated edifice, the outline of which appears to be entire and 
original, and every where strictly Norman. We cannot perceive any 
marks of altar, piscina, or other indication of its having been a chapel, 
although Parkin, in his History, See. of Norfolk, (vii. p. 509, Bvo,) refers to 
it as such, and says, “ in a writing about 1570 I find it wrote WynhoUl 
Capella .” The place appears to have derived its name from St. Winwaloe, 
a British abbot and saint, who died March 3, 529, and to whom a chapel 
here attached to a priory was dedicated. Parkin says, he could not 
meet with any account of this place till the seventh year of King John, 
when the Earl of Clare held a court here. William the Conqueror granted 
the manor of Wereham, of which Winwall forms a part, with many other 
lordships in this county, to Rainold, one of his followers, from whom it 
passed to the Earls of Clare, who had extensive possessions in this county, 
Suffolk, Kent, &c. 43 

Views of Six Fonts. In a subsequent part of this volume, Appendix, 
No. v. will be found some remarks on, and a list of several fonts. Those 
represented in the accompanying plate may be regarded as interesting 
specimens of this species of church furniture. No. i. in N\ inchester 
Cathedral, called “ crux anliquariorum, or the puzzle of antiquaries,” is 
of large dimensions, and adorned with rude sculptural representations of 
some sacred legend. The era of its formation, and the meaning of its 

43 Dugtkile s Baronage, vol. ii. 
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un-artist-like sculpture, have afforded themes for much literary speculation, 
and are yet enveloped in doubt. The basin consists of a square block of 
black marble, having each of its sides charged with sculptured groups of 
figures, in low relief, and the angles, on the top, ornamented with doves, 
cups, zigzag, Sec. Mr. Gough thinks the sculptures are allusive to the 
story of St. Birinus, but Dr. Milner, (History of Winchester) contends that 
they allude to, and are illustrative of some incidents in the life of “St. 
Nicholas, Bishop of Myra, in Lycia, who flourished in the fourth century, 
and was celebrated as the patron saint of children.” At one end of the 
font is an ill proportioned representation of a church. The age of this, 
and of the next example, may be referred to the time of Bishop Walkelyn, 
soon after the Norman Conquest. Two beautiful etchings of this font, 
and descriptions of the sculpture, are given in “ Cathedral Antiquities,” 
Winchester. 

East-Meon Font, Hampshire, seems evidently to be of the same age, 
and even executed by the same hand, as that last described. The sculp- 
ture, however, alludes to different subjects: as on one side of this, there 
are representations of the creation of Eve, and the temptation of Adam in 
the garden of Eden, whilst on another side is the expulsion of the first 
couple from paradise, or from a church, or portal as here delineated. On 
the other sides are arcades of semicircular arches, on single and doubled 
columns, beneath a frieze, of dragons, beasts, and birds 44 . 

The Font in the Church of St. Martin, Canterbury, is probably 
unique, both in formation and adornment. It is composed of several 
pieces of hard lime stone, squared at the ends, and worked with a rounded 
face, externally. As shewn in the etching, its whole surface is ornamented 

H In Arclueologia, vol. x, is an account of this font, by Mr. Gough, with engravings. A font 
in Lincoln Cathedral, engraved in Simpson’s “ Baptismal Fonts,” and another in the Church of 
St. Michael, at Southampton, engraved and described in Englefield’s “ Walk through Southamp- 
ton,” are very similar in form and character to the two just noticed. 
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with representations of semicircular, intersecting arches, and interlacing 
circles, or scrolls, commonly called Danish knots. 

The Font at Castle Rising, Norfolk, consists of a square basin, 
resembling a Norman capital, with sculptured representations of cherubs’ 
heads, with scroll work, and the upper member adorned with an inter- 
twining or cable band. 

Lullington Font, Somersetshire, is of pleasing form, and equally 
pleasing in its ornaments. It has neither monsters, nor ugly representa- 
tions of human figures. The style of its interlaced arches, and spiral, 
doubled columns, is similar to that at Canterbury; but the band of rosettes, 
and inscribed band, seem of later date : the latter, however, does not 
furnish any hint towards explaining its history. It is merely legendary. 
A very rudely ornamented door-way, more curious than beautiful, and 
more grotesque than elegant, belongs to the north wall of this church, and 
has been very finely engraved by Mr. Le Keux, as a title-page to the 
third volume of this work. At the time of the Domesday Survey, Lul- 
lington belonged to the Bishop of Coutances, and was afterwards attached 
to the Priory of Longleat, in Wiltshire. 

The Font at Avington, Berkshire, is a striking specimen of the very 
uncouth and barbarous sculpture of Anglo-Saxon, or Anglo-Norman 
artists, or rather workmen. Eleven figures, in low relief, meant to 
represent “ the human form divine,” or man after “God’s own image,” are 
placed beneath so many semicircular arches : two of the figures are in pairs. 
Nothing can be more ludicrous and puerile. One of the figures has a 
head apparently growing out of the belly; another head is enshrined in an 
immense wig, and almost as large as the other part of the body; whilst 
another group seems a devil tempting a woman. (An elevation of the 
sculpture and a view of the font are given in Lysons’s Magna Britannia, 
Berkshire, in which is a representation of a very singular, depressed, or 
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flattened arch, with grotesque heads, between the nave and chancel). 
This building is an interesting example of a plain, small parochial church, 
in which innovation and alteration have scarcely ever disturbed its pristine 
form and ornaments. 

The five specimens of interlaced, or intersecting Arcades, on plate, 
No. 27 in list, are illustrative of the fanciful manner, in which the Norman 
architects adorned the walls of their churches. No. 1, from the west front 
of Malmesbury Abbey Church, Wiltshire, is a plain and flat example of this 
species of ornament, being probably a part of the original edifice supposed to 
have been founded by Roger, Bishop of Sarnm, who died in 1 139. No. 2, 
from the semicircular, or apsis end of Norwich Cathedral, is likely to be part 
of the building raised by Bishop Losinga about 1096. No. 3, from the 
belfry of the tower of St. John's Church, Devizes, Wiltshire, is about the 
time of Roger, Bishop of Snrum, who built the contiguous castle, and to 
whom we may ascribe the older parts of this church. No. 4 , from the 
interior of the chapter house of Wcnlock Priory, presents a variety of 
composition, consisting of three tiers of interlaced arches. This monastery 
was rebuilt by Roger de Montgomery, the first Norman Earl of Shrews- 
bury, who established here a convent of Cluniac monks about 1080, and 
the chapter house from its existing remains appears to belong to that 
period ; though the Priory Church was probably erected in the thirteenth 
century. No. 5, from that part of the Monastery of St. Augustine, at 
Canterbury, called St. Ethelbert's Tower, exhibits a specimen of interlaced 
mouldings in diagonal lines, but in other stages of the same building both 
above and below' are semicircular interlacing arcades. As this monastery 
was rebuilt by Scotlandus, the first Norman abbot, and his successor, 
Wido, the latter of whom died in 1099, the date of this example may be 
safely referred to the latter part of the eleventh century. 

Church of St. Cross, Hampshire— The Hospital of St. Cross is 
situated on the banks of the river Itcliin, about one mile from the city of 
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Winchester, to the south. According to Bishop Lowth 43 , there was a small 
monastic establishment on this spot in the Saxon times, called “ Spark- 
ford,” which Godwin says was altogether destroyed by the Danes 46 . The 
present hospital was founded by Bishop Henry de Blois, brother of King 
Stephen in the year I 13 G 47 ; and all the antient parts of the church are 
probably of his age. Milner has remarked that this institution has 
retained more of its original character and appearances than any similar 
remnant of antient piety and charity within the island iH . It was originally 
intended for the residence and support of thirteen poor men, and the 
daily relief of one hundred others, the most indigent that could be found 
in Winchester, but of good characters, who were to be entertained in a 
hall appropriated for the purpose, and thence called the Hunclred-Mennes 
Hall. There was an endowment for a master, a steward, four chaplains, 
thirteen clerks, and seven choristers, which Milner, with good reason, 
supposes to have belonged to De Blois’s original foundation, although 
Bishop Lowth inclines to consider it as of a subsequent period. The size 
and extent of the Church, however, may be adduced as corroborative of 
Milner’s opinion of there having been a priestly establishment connected 
with this hospital from its earliest date. 

The Church of St. Cross, as stated in a former section, is one of the 
earliest buildings in which the incipient germs of the Pointed order began 

45 Vide “ Life of William of \Vykeham.’ > 

40 “ De Prcesulibus,” p. 2IG, edit. 1743. 

47 Leland, Speed, and Godwin, assign 1 his foundation to t lie year 1132; but Rud borne, in 
his Hist. JMaj. Wint. (Aug. Sacra, pars i. p. 284) and Bishop Lowlh (Life of Wykelnun) aflix its 
date as in the text. See also ante, p. 139. 

“ History of Winchester, *' vol. ii. p. 152. “ The lofty tower, with the grated door and 

porter’s lodge beneath it, the retired ambulatory, the separate cells, the common refectory, t lie 
venerable church, the black flowing dress and silver cross worn by the members, the conventual 
appellation of brother, with which they salute each other; in short, the silence, the order, and 
the neatness which here reign, serve to recall the idea of a monastery to those who have seen 
one, and will give no imperfect idea of such an establishment to those who have not had that 
advantage.” Ibid. 
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to be more openly developed than in any former reign ; although still 
decidedly subordinate to the massive, semicircular style. It is built in the 
general conventual form, that of a cross; and consists of a nave, chancel, 
side ailes, and transept, with a low, square tower rising at the intersection. 
Its length is abont one hundred and fifty feet ; the length of the transept is 
one hundred and twenty feet. All the general forms and proportions are 
shewn in the annexed prints. Plate No. 28 in list, which represents an eleva- 
tion of the east end, requires but little explanation : the windows are mostly 
semicircular, and the buttresses comparatively of slight projection ; in the 
gable of the roof are two small, circular windows, surrounded by a baud, 
or moulding of the zigzag kind. Plate No. 29 is a section of the east end, 
as cut about the middle of the chancel. In this, the Pointed form of the 
vaulting of the ailes and chancel, the intersecting arches (concerning which 
so much has been said by Milner 43 ) of the end wall, and the semicircular 
windows over them, are distinctly delineated, a, is a plan of the eastern 
part, on a level with the roof of the ailes: a, fragment of an antient altar 
screen: b, present communion railing: c c, eastern windows of ailes: d d e, 
section of side windows: J J j, lancet-headed apertures in the side walls, 
forming a gallery of communication in the clerestory: g g, small square 
turrets, flanking the gable roof: //, vaulting, or ceiling of the chancel. In 
Plate No. 30 , are exterior and interior delineations of a Window in the 
northern part of the transept, together with plans of the opening, and an 
enlarged representation of one division of the outer moulding of the 
exterior. There are other windows in the chancel of similar character; 
and on the north side is a Pointed arched Poor-way, surrounded by a 
clustered band of zigzag mouldings rising from short columns, with 
Norman impost capitals. Plate No. 31 shews the east end of the south 
aile, with an octagonal column, and part of the east end and north side of 
the chancel. The manner in which the Pointed and semicircular styles are 
blended in this church may be readily comprehended from this illustration; 
but it is not a little curious that Milner 50 should have attributed the rise of 

49 Vide anie, chap. i. p. G5. 

50 “ History of Winchester,” vol, ii. pp. 1G0 — 1G3, 2nd edit. 
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Pointed architecture to the piercing, hy De Blois, of the iutersectional 
arches of the clerestory, when the great arches themselves, of the basement 
story, are all pointed, as shewn both in this print, and in that of the nave 
and ailes, Plate No. 32. In the architectural details and ornaments of this 
Church there are many peculiarities, some of which have been accurately 
delineated by Repton in the sixteenth volume of the Archaeologia 51 , but 
unfortunately there is no description to the same. Almost all the capitals 
and bases of the columns are varied, alternately, in their forms as well as in 
their ornaments ; and similar variations are observable in the ribs of the 
ailes. “ Here,” says Milner, “ we view almost every kind of Saxon and 
Norman ornament, the chevron, the billet, the hatched, the pellet, the fret, 
the indented, the nebule, the wavy, all superiorly executed.” There are 
three columns on each side the nave, and two on each side the chancel, 
some of which are octagonal, and others circular; and in the clerestory of 
the southern part of the transept are pointed arches with zigzag and other 
Norman mouldings. The western end and upper story of the nave are 
of much later date than the parts described, and were probably raised 
about the end of the fourteenth, or at the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, either by Bishop Wykeham, or by Cardinal Beaufort, the arms 
of both those prelates appearing on the central bosses of the vaulting. 
The west entrance, or portal, consists of a large pointed arch, with several 
mouldings, springing from two slender columns on each side, and internally 
divided by an octagonal shaft into two trefoil-headed openings, above 
which, in the central space, is an open qnatrefoil. The large west window 
is divided into five principal lights by plain mullions, and in the head of 
the arch is a circular compartment of tracery-work, with trefoil and other 
shaped lights in the intermediate spaces: a hood-moulding, or water- 
table, surrounds the arch, the ends of which rise from corbel heads, the 
one of a bishop, the other of a king. On the south-east side, at the 
junction of the chancel and transept, is a very singular kind of two-fold 
Arch, the intention or use of which it is difficult to surmise. It is partly 
built in a recess within the wall, where the inner limb, rising from a square 
51 See t lie Appendix, p. 301, and attached PJates. 
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pillar, uniting with a section of an outer semicircular arch, forms a pointed 
arch: the mouldings of both arches are similar, and are composed of very 
boldly cut and richly-complicated zigzag work. Various other parts of this 
edifice are deserving of attention, and the whole furnishes an interesting 
example of the gradual transition by which the Pointed style obtained its 
merited ascendency over the Anglo-Norman architecture. 

Malmesbury Abbey Church, Wiltshire, Door-way to the Southern 
Porch, and Elevation, with Details of one Division of the Nave. — 
The door-way represented in the annexed engraving, with the whole of 
the porch of which it forms a part, may be referred to and considered 
as constituting the finest piece of Norman architecture and design in 
England. I believe it is unparalleled in arrangement, in elaborate execu- 
tion, and in the number and variety of its sculptured ornaments. A 
large, receding arch-way, divided into eight mouldings, which continue 
from the basement on each side, and are all covered with various sculp- 
tured enrichments, forms this bold portal. The measurements are, 
opening of the exterior verge of the arch, nineteen feet by nineteen ; and 
the inner moulding, or opening, twelve feet six inches high by seven feet 
four inches wide. The annexed engraving serves to point out the variety 
of mouldings which extend round the arch, as well as the general patterns, 
or figures, which adorn each, respectively. Some of these patterns are of 
Grecian form, and the style of drapery and proportions of some of the 
figures are pleasing and good. They are intended to represent several 
events in the sacred writings: a sort of hood-moulding terminated at each 
end with a snake’s head, extends round and over the exterior face of the 
arch. A mass of masonry, with bold buttresses at the two angles, has 
been added as a casing to the original porch. Within this arch-way is a 
large open porch, or vestibule, having a stone seat on each side, and 
is ornamented near the top on each side with a series of six large seated 
figures in half relief over which is an horizontal figure, in the act of 
flying. This porch has been vaulted, and had archivolt ribs extending 
from each angle. The inner door-way, from the porch to the aile of the 
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church, is adorned with sculptured ornaments, extending from the floor 
all round the arch; and has also an impost, or lintel,! enriched with 
sculptured figures, of the Deity within an oval frame, supported by two 
angels. In the nave of the church , an elevation of which is shewn in the 
annexed engraving, No. 34 in list, we are presented with a very early and 
curious example of the Pointed arch, in which every member and part, 
except the form, are of the genuine Norman, circular style, a, eleva- 
tion, with plan of the columns, and plan' of the wall with its attached 
columns, window, .&c. on the side of the aile. Letters c d e f and g 
refer to members delineated more at large, h, .string course \\ith base 
and capital in the aile. i, part from the south-west corner of the west 
front, k, two pateras. l, ornament in the west front, m n, mouldings 
from the arches of the southern arch-way. 

As an account, with plates, of this church is given in the first volume of 
(he Architectural Antiquities, it will be unnecessary to go into further 
narrative here. 

Romsey, or Rusisey Church, Hampshire . — An Abbey, of which this 
Church formed a part, was founded here in the Saxon times, either by 
King Edward the Elder 52 , or Ethelwohl, one of his thanes, whose daughter 
Elfleda took the veil, and was sometime abbess here 53 . King Edgar, in 
9(17, replenished this establishment with a convent of Benedictine Nuns, 
placing them under the government of the abbess, Merwenna, who was a 
subscribing witness to the charter granted by the same monarch to 
Croyland Abbey in 9Gb 84 . Edmund, the son of King Edgar, was buried 
in the Abbey Church, which was plundered by the Danes about the year 

62 “ Ecclesia de Rumesey a!) Eduardo seniore fundata esl.” Leland’s “ Collectanea,” vol. i. 
p. *20, This must have been prior to 9*25, since King Edward died in that year. 

5:1 See Capgrave, in c< Vila St. ElfledaV’ 

51 Sec Ingulphus, Script, post Redain, f. 501, b, 502. Hoveden, wilh whom agrees Sim. 
Dunelin. says, “ Rex Angl. Edgarus in inonaslerio Rumeshe (quod avus sinis rex Edward, senior 
const ru\eral)sandimoniaIes eolloeavit, sanctamquc Mcrwiuam super cas abbalissam jconsliluit.’* 
Ibid. f. *244, b. 
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992, but the nuns’ relics, and chief valuables had been previously removed 
to Winchester for safety by the Abbess, Elwina. All the early abbesses 
were of royal birth, or of elevated rank 55 , and it was probably from thence, 
and from the reputation which this establishment obtained as a seminary 
for noble ladies, that its endowments in land became so extensive as to be 
valued in (he Domesday-Book at the then very considerable sum of one 
hundred and forty-eight pounds ten shillings per annum. Other grants 
were subsequently made, and at the period of the Reformation, the 
possessions of this abbey were returned as of the annual amount of five 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds, eight shillings and tenpencc halfpenny 
in the gross, and three hundred and ninety-three pounds, ten shillings and 
tenpence halfpenny nett, revenue 56 . 

No particulars relating to the buildings of this Abbey, either of the 
Saxon or Norman eras, are known to be extant, except the mere mention 
of the church, and that incidentally, in the Domesday Book 57 , by which it 
appears to have been dedicated to the virgin, St. Mary. In this total 
absence of documentary evidence, we can be governed by analogy only in 
affixing any particular date to the erection of this fabric. It appears to 
be the received opinion that it was built either by King Edward the 
Eld er, or by King Edgar, the founder and re-founder, as they may be 
called, of this Abbey 58 , yet the completely symmetrical and cathedral 
plan of the edifice, the quality of the workmanship, the arrangements, and 

55 In 1085, Christina, sister of Edgar Atheliug, took the veil at Romsey, and was entrusted 
with the education of Matilda, daughter of Malcolm, king of Scots, and afterwards wife lo 
Henry the First. Mary, the youngest, but sole surviving daughter of King Stephen, became 
fust a nun, and subsequently abbess here; and though she was secretly conveyed to Flanders, 
and married to Matthew, son of the earl of that country, by whom she had two daughters, she 
was eventually compelled, by the anathemas of 1 he Church, to separate from her husband, and 
return to her convent. 

56 Valor Ecdcsiastieus, 20 lien. VIII. Among the priwleges which the nuns of Romsey 
enjoyed under the grant of King Edgar was that to set up a gallows and try offenders. In the 
time of Edward the Third they also obtained charters of Free Warren in their manors at Romsey, 
and in Wiltshire. 

57 “ Abbatiu de Rorncsyg tenet totam villain in qua sedet ipsa eeclesia.” 

58 Vide “ Archaeologiac,” vol. xiv. pp. 132-142; and vol. xv. p. 306. See also Carter’s 
“Ancient Sculpture/’ vol. i. p. i.; and Gent. Mag. Jan. 1814, p. 12. 
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almost every architectural characteristic of the antient parts, assimilate it 
so immediately with buildings known to lie of the Norman, or Anglo- 
Norman times, that we cannot but refer its erection either to the latter 
part of the eleventh, or to the beginning of the twelfth century. The 
antient door-wav (now closed up with masonry) forming the eastern 
entrance from the cloister into the nave, marked b in the Ground Plan, 
(see Plate of Plans, No. 80), and the very singular sculpture in low relief, 
marked c, of Christ extended upon the Cross 59 , in the adjacent wall of the 
transept, have indications of remoter ages; but there are no other features 
of this building which can justify our assigning it to an earlier period than 
what has been stated. 

From the Ground Plan, Plate 80, No. 3, it will be seen that this 
Church consists of a nave, transept, and side ailes, together with two 
small chapels on the east side of the transept: there is also a low square 
tower rising above the intersection of the nave and choir. Many alterations 
have been made here in different parts, and particularly in the west end 
and north aile, where the arches of the nave and windows have been 
adapted to the early Pointed style: this is likewise the case with respect 
to the eastern windows of the choir, and those in the clerestory of the 
nave, yet the original Norman walls remain almost in every part, and are 
distinguished by the flat and slightly projecting pilaster buttresses of 
that age; but in those parts where the windows have been widened, some 
graduated buttresses have been introduced, as shewn in the Plan by their 
greater projection 50 . The nave, marked a, is separated from the ailes by 

The height of this figure is about five feet four inches; it is sculptured on three stones, tile 
body occupying one of them, and the arms the two others. Over the head of the Saviour is the 
band of Providence extended from the clouds. Near to this extraordinary crucifix is a square 
recess in the wall, with small perforations over it, as lliough to give issue to the smoke of a 
lam]), which in the Catholic limes way most probably kept continually burning here. 

61 There is a remarkable peculiarity attending the original buttresses, which is, that in the 
upper part of the body, transept, and ailes of the building, they die into the parapet walls, and 
run flush with them to the summit. By this arrangement, the intermediate spaces form a kind of 
pannelling, Ihose of the ailes being headed by a sort of arched corbel table, of the original 
workmanship : but those of the clerestory have been altered into square blockings. The 
battlements of the east end, and of the north aile, are comparatively modern. 
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seven arches on each side, (springing from the capitals of clustered and single 
shaft columns); three of which, as shewn in the interior of the west end, 
Plate No. 38, are pointed, aud the others, as exemplified in Plate No. 35, 
semicircular. The ceiling is of timber frame-work and pan nel ling, wrought 
nearly into a coved form. The present roof is of a different and lower 
pitch than the original one, the lines of which are clearly distinguishable 
against the tower, n and c are the side ailes, in which, from the transept to 
the extent of four arches westward, the old simple groining, supported by 
plain ribs and cross springers, still remains. The small a shews the south 
entrance, opening from the site of the antient cloisters, which have been 
long since destroyed : it has a pointed arch, probably of Henry the Third’s 
time, the outer moulding, or water-table, of which rests upon corbel heads, 
and is undercut with a reticulated ornament. The door-way, marked b, 
consists of several ranges of diversified mouldings, the innermost of which, 
forming a recessed arch, spring from the imposts of two twisted columns 
on each side, the capitals being sculptured with foliage, & c. wreathed and 
interlaced in a peculiar manner. These mouldings exhibit a triple range 
of zigzag diversely faced, between two rows of expanded flowers, bordered 
exteriorly by a cable moulding, on the outer side of which is a series of 
rosettes. The latter is bounded by two arched courses of stone, the 
sculpturing of which is wretchedly defaced, but the remains of a running 
ornament, resembling the Grecian honeysuckle, may be distinctly traced 
on the outermost course: the other seems to have been studded with 
roses, and has besides, a mutilated figure of a lion, or a dog, at the 
springing on the south side; near which, at the angle of the transept, is 
an ornamental bracket, sculptured in front, with a human head. The 
letter c shews the place of the crucifix, described in note (30: <1 is the font, 
which is of a square form, and elevated on a base, as shewn in Plate 
No. 38. At e, is an antient entrance into the north aile, (now little 
used), the arch of which is obtusely pointed, and is surmounted by a 
similarly-shaped canopy, which, as well as the arch itself, is ornamented 
with a reticulated moulding: this entrance is apparently of Henry the 
Third's time, d, e, and f, shew the central portion, and the north and 
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south divisions of the transept: at h, in the latter division, under an ogee 
arch, is an antientand curious effigy of an abbess, in low relief, probably of 
the twelfth century: y'and g point out the two small Chapels connected with 
the transept; both of which are remarkable from terminating in semicircles 
east-wardly. This, also, is the case with the choir ailes, marked h and J, 
and as shewn at l l: the groining of these ailes is nearly similar to that 
of the nave ailes. In Plate No. 35, the two first compartments from the 
transept on the south side of the nave are represented, including the great 
cylindrical column, which has only its opposite counterpart, on the north 
side, throughout the church. These columns may, in some degree, 
enable us to approximate towards the real age of this building, for the 
height to which they are carried up, which is to the springing of the 
arches that support the clerestory, and the manner in which they receive 
the great arches beneath the triforium, together with their general form 
and character, correspond so nearly with the most antient parts of Christ 
Church Cathedral, at Oxford 01 , that we may rationally suppose both 
edifices to have been in progress at the same period; and this supposition 
is corroborated by the fact of several of the capitals in each church being 
sculptured with a similar kind of wreathed and other foliage. There is 
much reason to believe that Christ Church Cathedral was commenced by 
Pi •ior Gnymoud in Henry the First’s reign 0 *; and the general style of the 
architecture of the eastern division of Romsey Church (including the 
transept) will fully warrant our assigning it to the early part of the same 
reign, although it was probably designed, if not commenced, in that of 
Rufus, Henry’s immediate predecessor. Now, assuming that the architect 
of Romsey Church had begun the erection of the nave at the time that 
Christ Church was in progress, may we not infer, without any infringement 
of the laws of probability, that from a wish to assimilate a part of his own 
edifice to the design of the latter building, he raised the cylindrical columns 
in question; but being dissatisfied with the effect, or from some other 
unknown cause, he immediately afterwards reverted to his original plan, 

61 See “ Cal Iiedrnl Antiquities/’ Oxford Cathedral, Plalcs v. vi. vii. x. and xv. 

62 Ibid, p, 1G. 
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and pursued it till the completion of the fabric? The pointed arches of the 
clerestory and west end of the nave must not be adduced in contravention 
of this hypothesis, for they have evidently been altered into their present 
form at a subsequent period, most probably at the commencement of 
Henry the Third’s reign, when the Pointed style had obtained that 
entire ascendancy over -Anglo-Norman architecture, which led to its 
universal adoption. The triplicated triforium arch, seen in Plate No. 35, 
having a small column under the head of the including sweep, is nearly 
similar to those of the choir; but the mouldings of this are plain, whilst 
those are surrounded by the zigzag and other ornaments. The upper tier 
of arches, represented in the same print, have been altered into their 
present form fronir the ancient Norman arches, as shewn in the left 
compartment of Plate No. 36, as have also all the others in the same line 
on both sides of the nave; but those of the choir remain in their original 
state. In the same compartment is exhibited the horse-shoe arch opening 
to the south aile, .with its several ranges of zigzag and billet mouldings 63 , 
together with the chequer-like string course beneath the triplicated arch, 
and which is common, in the same situation, to all the unaltered parts 
throughout the church. The adjoining division is particularly remarkable 
for its three-fold Anglo-Norman window, which is evidently an approach 
towards the lightness of Pointed architecture, and the lancet-pointed 
arcade, below it, adds much to the interest, as this part partakes of the 
character of both styles, and thus shews the gradual transition of the one 
into the other. In the attached shafts which partially surround the great 
piers, and support the arches of the tower, we have also a further evidence 
of this progressive transition, and many other parts might be adduced of 
similar import. At the east end of the north aile is an original window 
of three lights, formed by piercing through the pointed intersections of the 
interlaced semicircular arches, and most probably are of earlier date than 


& Similar arches are used in the ailes, both of the nave and choir ; they appear to have been 
introduced to give elevation lo ibe openings, which are rather narrow. 
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those at St. Cross, near Winchester. The perspective view, Plate No. 37, 
shews the interior of the choir, as well as a portion of the ambulatory 
beyond it, (see k, in the Ground Plan), which in former times was 
perhaps consecrated to the Virgin, to whom, and St. Elfleda, this edifice 
was dedicated. The upper windows were apparently altered, as they now 
appear, in Henry the Third’s time. This choir is partly screened by walls 
erected between the columns, and has Anglo-Norman door-ways opening to 
each aile: at the altar end is an ascent of six steps. The tower opens 
both to the body and the transept by plain and lofty semicircular arches; 
over which, on each side, are three small double arches of a similar form, 
fronting a gallery of communication within the wall. The alterations 
made in the west end of the nave, and which have all the appearance and 
character of Henry the Third’s time, are shewn in Plate No. 38, and the 
exterior front, with the form of its ground plan, is delineated in Plate No. 39; 
the pointed windows in the north aile seem to have been introduced at a 
later period. — In completing the description of this very curious Church, it 
will be necessary to advert to the variety of sculptures on the capitals of the 
columns, some of which are historical and grotesque, and some of finely- 
executed foliage, bearing great conformity to similar enrichments in 
Grecian sculpture. In some instances the foliage is intermingled with 
human heads; in others, animals are introduced, as lions, horses, a wolf 
worrying a lamb, horses in a boat, &c. ; but the most remarkable of all 
are the two historical sculptures in the north and south ailes, on the 
capitals of the columns which terminate the present chancel, or choir. 
Representations of these subjects (not particularly correct) have been 
given in the fourteenth volume of the Archacologia, together with an 
attempted explanation both in that, and in the fifteenth volume 04 ; but 
neither hypothesis is intitled to an implicit credit. These sculptures are 
partly in front, and partly on the return of the capitals. That in the north 
aile appears to be the meeting of two kings in battle, whose swords are 
arrested by two other figures standing behind them, at the moment of 
64 See vol . xiw )>p. 140 — 142; and vol. xv. pp. 304 — 309. 
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encounter; marks of carnage, as head-less trunks, and dissevered heads and 
limbs, are scattered around, whilst vultures are flying off with similar spoils, 
and on one side is a horse galloping from the field without its rider. — That 
in the south aile displays a king (the central figure) holding a cone or pyra- 
mid : before him, partly on the return, are two figures, one of a king seated, 
the other standing, sustaining between them a triangular rule (the heraldic 
chevron) on which are the words, Robert me fecit. Two other figures, both 
which are sitting on low stools, are behind the central king; these also 
sustain a similar triangle, inscribed Robert tvte consul c d s. 

Shoreham Church, Sussex, of which the choir end, transept, and 
tower only remain, may be referred to, as a very interesting specimen of the 
transition style, as sometimes called, or the last use of the semicircular, 
and introduction of the Pointed style. Mr. Willson (see Pugin’s “ Speci- 
mens,” vol. i.) whose opinion on subjects of Christian architecture, See. is 
entitled to every respect, ascribes the eastern end to the date of 1220 : hut 
this I cannot hesitate in affirming must be too late. The style points to 
a period, at least fifty or eighty years earlier; we seek in vain, however, for 
any clue in the writings of Leland, Camden, Dngdale, Gough, Tanner, &c. 
The latter merely states that a Priory of Carmelites was founded here by 
Sir John Mowbray, 22 Edw. III. The annexed engraving shews an 
elevation of a portion of the present choir, in which the Pointed arch 
prevails, but where a series of semicircular-headed windows, with an 
arcade, beneath, are combined with them, and apparently of co-eval erection. 
The reference letters point out the following members. In the compart- 
ment of elevation, a is a plan of the circular column, with its base; b, 
octagonal shaft, with its archivolt mouldings; c, plan of wall under the 
windows, with its arcade and columnar shafts, which support the ribs of 
the vaulting. In the other division, abed f g, are base, capitals, string 
courses, brackets, & c. in the triforium; h, capital, base, and archivolt 
mouldings to circular column ; and k, ditto to octangular column; i, 
capital, base, and parts of archivolt mouldings to the arcade in the 
side aile. 
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Beverley Minster 65 , Yorkshire . — The town of Beverley is adorned 
by two Churches of great beauty, neither of which has been brought 
forward to the notice of the public so fully as their architectural excel- 
lence deserves. St. Mary’s Church is of a late style, ceiled with wood, 
pannelled and painted, and possesses great variety of curious details 
of sculpture: the other church, commonly called the Minster, is a most 
stately and complete structure, worthy to he a cathedral, and would rank 
amoncst the finest of that class. A monastery was established here early 
in the Saxon period of our history; which, after various misfortunes and 
restorations, became changed into a college of secular clergy, and so con- 
tinued to the 37th year of the reign of Henry VIII. a.tx 1544, when it was 
reduced to a mere parish church, with only a moderate stipend for one 
minister. From that time till the beginning of the last century, nothing 
appears to have been done to the fabric ; and it was consequently in a very 
ruinous condition, in the time of George I. That monarch gave the mate- 
rials of St. Mary’s Abbey, York, towards repairing and restoring this 
church. Sir Michael Wharton, then M. P. for the town, liberally patron- 
ised the plan ; and other Gentlemen united with him in raising a fund. 
Hawksmoor was employed as the architect, who neither understood nor 
felt the beauties of Christian architecture. Hence much of the money, 
then raised, was misemployed in pompous screens, pews, &c. of Roman 
design; but fortunately these have been recently removed. Within the 
last fifteen years, very great improvements and restorations have been 
effected. The Archbishop, and the late Dean of York, sent a gang of men 
from their own fabric; and, under the judicious directions of Mr. Cumming, 
they have nearly restored the minster to its pristine character and beauty. 
The earliest parts of the present building may be dated shortly after the 
year 1188, when the old church was destroyed by fire. The architecture 
of these parts resembles that of Salisbury Cathedral, exhibiting a plain 
and simple style; the plan is also similar, having a double transept; 

63 For I he ensuing account of this Church I mn indebted to ni v good friend and valuable 
correspondent Mr. E. J. Willson of Lincoln, who has also obliged me and the public with an 
account of the Cathedral of his native city. 
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the roofs are also vaulted with stone; and the columns, like those in that 
cathedral, the standard example of the earliest variety of the Pointed 
style, are neatly wrought with clustered shafts, and capitals composed of 
plain mouldings without foliage. The uave is more modern than the choir 
and transepts; and the western front, which was the work of the fifteenth 
century, appears to have been scarcely completed when the change of 
religion put a period to ecclesiastieal magnificence. The great baronial 
family of Percy, who had two plaees of residence near Beverley 00 , were 
liberal benefactors to this Church, which contains some beautiful tombs 
for persons of that house, and to them may be ascribed many of its 
enrichments. 

External elevation of the south front of the greater transept. No. 41 in the 
list. The completeness, the regularity, and the fine proportions of this 
elevation, make it worthy of minute examination; such an example of the 
style of the thirteenth century being very rarely met with. The circular 
arch over the door shews that the pointed one had not entirely banished the 
more antient form when this erection was designed. The north end of the 
transept is similar to this, but has not been quite so well preserved 07 . 

Elevations of one compartment, or buy, of the lesser transept, No. 42 in the 
list. In these delineations we see the original lines of the architecture 
designed for the whole structure, which are here intermixed with very 
little embellishment of a later style; the parapets of the roofs being the 
only parts not properly belonging to the first design. The double arcades 
over the ailes, seen in the interior, seem to have been contrived to produce 
something of perspective efleet, by the depression of the arches which 
stand behind those of the front range. 

Details of Beverley Minster, No. 43 in the list. These delineations 

66 At Leekongfield Manor, and Wresscl Castle, See vol. iv. of the Antiquarian Repertory. 

The north wing of this transept had so far declined from its perpeudicular that the front 
overhung its base more Ilian four feet, and stood in a most dangerous way; when Mr. Win. 
Thornton, carpeuter, of York, undertook and effected its restoration, hy means of a huge frame 
of timber resliug on screws. Two plates, representing this ingenious operalion, erroneously 
attributed to Hawksmoor,' by Horace Walpole and other writers, were published in 173D. 
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serve to define the architectural members more explicitly and clearly than 
could be shewn in the small scale of the preceding plates, a, is a niche in 
one of the buttresses of the nave, b, trefoil-headed arcade, with sculptured 
busts at the junction of the mouldings, c, arcade, in the triforium of the 
small transept, d, arcade, acute arch, side of window in clerestory, nave, 
with capitals, bases, and plan. E, pinnacle to buttress, nave. F, capital and 
archivolt mouldings in nave, g, base to ditto, h, parapet to clerestory. 

Elevations of one bay of the nave, interior and exterior, No. 44 in the list. 
The rich tracery, and sculptured details, which became fashionable in the 
fourteenth century, are here snperadded to the simple outlines displayed 
in other parts. Many of these enriched members may find a parallel in 
the nave of the Mother Church of York, with which Beverley Minster was 
always intimately connected; and the ruined choir of Howden Collegiate 
Church has f)lso many details still more closely resembling these. 

View of the east end of the church, No. 45 in the list. The original 
elevation of this front may be supposed to have been lighted by tall, 
narrow windows, similar to those of the transept; the buttresses and 
pinnacles at the angles retaining their original character in the same style. 
The principal window was evidently copied from that at York, which was 
built in the early part of the fifteenth century. The chief mullions are 
strengthened by parallel ones on the inside, which bear a small gallery 
connected with the transom which divides the lights into two portions. 
A similar expedient was practised at York, where the window has two 
transoms, with interior galleries. The skill of the architects of these 
structures, in combining great durability and strength with the utmost 
lightness of effect, cannot but excite our admiration: and their boldness 
in introducing new embellishments into the works of their predecessors is 
astonishing. Uninterrupted practice, and liberal supplies, enabled them 
to execute works which modern practitioners cannot hope to emulate: 
but still let them not disdain to study such models of excellence. 

Salisbury Cathedral. — The very pure, beautiful, and symmetrical 
style of architecture which pervades this Cathedral, has occasioned it to 
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be referred to with commendation by almost every writer who has 
discussed the subject. Mr. Willson, after alluding to the various names 
which have been employed to characterise the first Pointed order, and 
disapproving of all, says, “ Salisbury Cathedral being the most complete 
specimen of this style, there could be nothing obscure, nor improper in 
describing any building of a similar character, as of “ the Salisbury style." 
Although we can hardly expect to see this term adopted, yet, as every 
well informed antiquary, will be familiar with the characteristic features, 
form, and mouldings of this edifice, he will have clear ideas of any parts that 
may be thus named. The date of Salisbury Cathedral has been already 
given, p. 145 ; and the illustrations contained in the four accompanying 
plates, numbered 46 , 47 , 48 , and 49 , in the list, will exemplify the forms of 
arches, windows, columns, ribs, &c. The foundation was laid in May, 1220, 
by Bishop Richard Poore, and in 1225 divine service was performed in it, 
three altars were consecrated, and other public ceremonies performed. 
William de Wanda, who was then dean, kept a narrative of many proceedings 
of the time, and this record is fortunately preserved. We do not ascertain 
from it how much of the fabric was completed at this time, Vit we may 
fairly infer that the west front, the chapter-house, with the upper part of 
the tower and spire were subsequently constructed, and even subsequently 
designed. Leland (in Itinerary, vol. iii. p. 80 ) states, that Helias de Berham 
superintended the works for twenty-five years, and that Robert, was mason 
or builder for the same space of time. Bishop Bingham, in 1238 , obtained 
a grant from the king to augment the revenue for the use of the fabric; 
yet in 1244 , the works appear to have lingered for want of funds, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury then granted an indulgence of forty days to 
such as aided “ the new and wonderful structure of the church of Sarum, 
which now begins to rise, and cannot be completed with the same grandeur, 
without the assistance of the faithful 68 .” In 1258 , under Bishop de Bridport, 
the church is said to have been completed, and then fiually dedicated by 
Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the presence of the king, queen, 
68 From the Chapter records, in Dodsworth’s “ Account of Salisbury,” &c. 
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&c. Having entered very fully into the history and description of this 
justly admired church, and given several architectural illustrations of it in 
my “ History, tj-c. of Salisbury Cathedral™,” I shall close this account 
with a few brief remarks on the annexed prints. The View of the east end 
of the Choir, No. 40 in list, is a very interesting display of the style and 
features of the original building, by Bishop Poore, in which lightness and 
elegance of forms, proportions and decoration are conspicuous. The 
clustered and single shaft column, the arch of many mouldings, the 
triforium arcade of compound and single arches, and the open gallery, with 
five varied arches in the apex, are all decided evidences of the fancy and 
science of the architect. The chantry chapel, on the left hand in the print, 
w as raised by and for Bishop Audley, who died in 1524. In the plate of the 
View from north to south, small transept. No. 47, the same style and charac- 
teristics of architecture are displayed as in the former, with the singular 
inverted arches, which the architect appears to have constructed to 
strengthen and support the clerestory walls of the choir. In constructions 
like the present, where there are so many openings in the walls, where 
columns, arches, windows, and other apertures are so numerous, it required 
much skill to support, and preserve the perpendicular lines of the solid 
masses. Every species and form of buttress was consequently resorted to, 
but every one of them was rendered ornamental, and seemed to constitute 
integral beauties and portions of the edifice rather than extraneous parts. 
Hence the buttress arches, or screens, here, as well as those under the 
central tower, are the ingenious and skilful contrivances of the architect to 
strengthen his building. Although aided by those screens within and 
under the tower, and flying buttresses, without, or in the roofs, the tower 


01 At 1 lie time of preparing and publishing that volume, I had to encounter the rivalry and 
opposition of another work, very similar in plan, size, and price, undertaken by the late worthy 
Verger of the cathedral. Aided by Ihe erudite Mr. Hatcher, he produced a volume very 
respectable in literary execution, but with very indifferent embellishments. Mr. Dodsworth 
has recently paid the debt of nature, and I gladly offer to his memory sentiments of sincere 
friendship and of kindness. 
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and spire have swerved from the perpendicular line, and decline towards 
the south, twenty-four inches and a half 70 . 

The plate No. 48, represents a very original and interesting architectural 
Tomb, in the shape and style of a shrine. It commemorates Bishop Brirl- 
port, who died in 1202, and who dedicated the Cathedral, Sept. 20, 1258. 
The style, form, design, and ornaments of this monument are entitled to 
the most careful study of the architect and antiquary; for it will be found 
to be replete with taste and fancy. 

The Chapter-IIousc, Plate No. 49, is at once a noble and elegant apart- 
ment, and was probably designed by the prelate, last named ; as the style of 
sculpture, and the arcade beneath the windows, are indicative of the same 
age. With eight large and lofty windows, all of which were adorned with 
stained glass — a clustered column in the centre, sustaining a vaulted roof, 
and ramified ribs — a continued series of columns, arcades, and sculpture, 
and also a door which was formerly paved with richly glazed tiles, this room 
was, when perfect, perhaps the most beautiful of its class in Europe. It 
was entered through a double door-way, from a vestibule, which opened 
to the cloister. [To the present amiable and learned Bishop of the 
diocess, and to the respectable Dean and Chapter, who have charge of this 
glorious fabric, I most earnestly and respectfully appeal, intreating them to 
guard the whole from all possible dilapidations, and to preserve its beauties 
from careless or wanton injury.] 

Li ncoln Cathedral. — The foundations of a Cathedral church are 
recorded by Henry of Huntingdon, and other antient historians, to have 
been begun at Lincoln immediately after the translation of the bishop’s 
see from Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, to this city, about the year 1080. 
Remigius, a Norman prelate, highly favoured by William the Conqueror 
was the first bishop of Lincoln, at that time one of the richest and most 
populous cities in Englaud ; and he, having purchased land on the hill 
where the higher part of the town stood, a situation of commanding 

70 Very inleresling particulars of llie lower and spire are recorded in Dodsworth’s “ Historical 
Account” of ihe Cathedral. 
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eminence, proceeded in the erection of his church with such speedy 
effect that it was prepared for consecration in the year 1092, at which 
time he died, in great reputation for his piety, charity, and able conduct. 
Robert Bloet, Chancellor to King William Rufus, was the next bishop. 
He consecrated the new cathedral, and carried on its building; the usual 
course in the erection of such extensive fabrics, which necessarily took 
many years to accomplish, being to complete the choir and eastern parts 
first, so that divine worship might be performed, and afterwards to carry 
on the nave, with the additions of towers, and less essential parts, with 
such expedition as their resources allowed; the life of the founder very 
seldom permitting him to see his whole design accomplished. A fire 
which occurred in 1124 destroyed, or, at least, greatly damaged, the new 
cathedral of Lincoln; but this mischief was magnificently repaired by 
Bishop Alexander, who vaulted the roof with stone, for the prevention of a 
like accident in future 71 . The liberality of succeeding bishops, as well as 
of the deans and other dignitaries, aided by the contributions of the people 
of this extensive diocess, gradually superseded the labours of the first 
builders, by erections of a loftier and lighter style, so that very little of the 
various buildings which compose the magnificent temple now standing can 
be attributed to Remigius, Bloet, or Alexander. The central part of the 
west front may be the work of Remigius; the masonry being composed of 
short sejuare blocks of stone, roughly jointed with coarse mortar, full of 
small pebbles and gravel, similar to the workmanship of other buildings 
known to have been erected about the same time. The lower parts of the 
two towers which rise from this front are also of Norman architecture; 
but the workmanship is more ornamented, and of neater execution; as 
is also that of the three portals, which shew most elaborate specimens of 
semicircular Norman arches. These are commonly ascribed to Bishop 
Alexander, who sat till the year 1 147. 


71 The cathedrals and abbey churches of the Norman era had arched roofs over their ailes, 
but the centre was left open to the beams, or ceiled with boards, as we yet see in the naves of 
Ely and Peterborough Minsters, the church at Southwell, and in the transepts of the cathedral 
at Winchester. Lincoln was perhaps the first instance of a cathedral entirely covered by a 
vaulted roof. 
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Part of the south tower and gable, No. 50, in the list. This plate shews 
part of the south tower, with the gable of a roof projecting from it. The 
series of small pointed arches, just above the roof, are worthy of notice, 
not only for their being very early examples of that form of arch, but also 
as affording a proof of its having originated in the intersections of semicir- 
cular arches, of which two arcades are here seen, corresponding exactly 
in details and proportions with the pointed arches above them”. The small 
letters in this plate refer to enlarged representations of string-course- 
mouldings, capitals, See. on the gable and tower. 

View of the two western towers, No. 51. This plate gives a view of the 
two western towers from the north-east, with part of the northern wing of 
the grand facade. The lower portion of the north tower, composed of 
Norman architecture, is here shewn, together with a gable similar to the 
southern one exhibited in the preceding plate. The lofty superstructures 
of these towers were added in the fifteenth century”. 

Gable of the tvest front, with pinnacles, fc. No. 52. The western frout as 
finished by the Norman prelates, not satisfying the magnificent ideas of 
their successors, very large additions were made to it in the early part of 
the thirteenth century. In this plate are shewn the gable which terminates 
the roof of the nave, and the arch over the grand portal. The whole is 
decorated in the highest style of embellishment peculiar to the earliest 
order of Pointed architecture. A small engraving can give but a faint 
representation of the ornaments with which this arch and gable are richly 
studded. The foliage is relieved with a most masterly hand, the mouldings 
are scooped into deep hollows, marking the lines in strong shadows; and 
the statues are executed with great spirit and effect, particularly the two 
upper ones. The spire and turret, b, on the left hand of the gable, 
terminate the northern wing of the front ; and a corresponding one stands 

72 Tiie ruins of Cropland Abbey Church have some arches very like these. See Arcliit. Anliq. 
vol. iv. p. 99 and 100, with Plate in. accompanying their description, 

73 These towers were formerly crowned by two slender Spires of limber covered with lead, 
about one hundred feet in height, which were taken down in 1807, under a pretence of improve- 
ment ! 
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at the southern extremity. The other spire, c, shewn in this plate, belongs 
to the presbytery, or eastern part of the cathedral, a work of later date. 

Compartment of the Nave, interior and exterior, No. 53. The nave of 
Lincoln Cathedral was rebuilt about the same time as the Cathedral of 
Salisbury, and a great correspondence of style may be traced in them. 
The principal dimensions are also nearly alike, the chief difference being 
in the greater width of Lincoln, in the centre, which makes the ailes 
narrower than those of Salisbury, the total breadth being about the same. 
The parapet and tabernacles for statues on the outside of the nave were 
added about a century after its erection : a b, plans of the columns; d, plan 
of buttresses, kc. 

The Chapter-House, No. 54. The Chapter-House is a large structure, 
planned in form of a decagon, to the western side of which is joined a nave, 
which forms the entrance. The centre is supported by a clustered column, 
from which spring numerous ribs diverging through the vaulted roof. The 
plate exhibits an internal elevation of half of one side of the nave ; with some 
details enlarged; d is a plan; ah c display a bracket, capital and boss. 

This edifice exhibits a style of architecture uncommonly perfect for the 
era of its erection, if we may trust the account of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who attributes it to St. Hugh, the bishop, whose death happened in the 
year 1200. Giraldus was contemporary with the good prelate, came 
himself to Lincoln to study divinity under the cathedral-professor, and 
therefore may justly be regarded as a competent voucher 71 . St. Hugh was 
a native of Burgundy, and it seems by no means improbable that he might 
procure artists or designs from his own country; but this can only be the 
subject of conject ure. 

Section, fc. of the central Tower, No. 55. This plate combines an 
elevation of the tower, half externally, and half internally; together with 
the arches upon which it stands, portions of the choir on one side, and of 
the nave on the other; and a distant view of the termination of the north 
transept, internally. The boldness displayed in elevating such a vast 
structure upon four columns is astonishing; but an attentive examination 
74 See Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, Pars Secuncla, i>. 410, 
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of the building itself is necessary for understanding completely the manner 
in which this has been effected. Great care appears to have been taken 
to make the walls as light as possible, by hollowing every part with 
galleries and passages; so that the tower may be fairly said to have 
double walls, an inner and an outer shell. The angles of the upper story 
are crossed diagonally by arches, to form a basement for the timber spire, 
which was originally built upon this tower, as already mentioned. 

Compartment of the Nave, a, No. 50, and one of the Presbytery, b, No. 50. 
The nave is supported by seven principal arches on each side, which 
range from the central tower to the bases of the western towers. Of 
these arches, five on each side are similar to the one shewn in the last 
plate, and two like the one here delineated ; these are of the same height 
as the others, but considerably less in breadth. The proportion of the 
latter has been thought more elegant than that of the broader arches, by 
some good judges of architecture; the variation produces no unpleasant 
appearance, all the details being carried through both without interruption. 
The other compartment in this plate is drawn from the eastern part of the 
church, which comprises five arches in length, extending from the upper 
transept to the end of the building. This portion of the church displays 
a very different style to that of the nave and choir; much richer in details, 
and lighted by windows of considerable breadth, filled with mullious and 
tracery. It was erected in the latter part of the thirteenth century, and 
was not entirely finished in 1306, as we learn from a passage in the 
registers. 

External elevation of the east end, No. 57. This noble front termiEates 
the extent of the cathedral towards the east, and having the advantage of 
a spacious area before it, is seen to great advantage. The general character 
will be sufficiently understood from the plate; the details would require 
many separate delineations on a much larger scale to display their beauties, 
the whole being admirably executed, and fortunately in very perfect 
preservation, the stone being very hard, and its colour unsullied by smoke. 
The principal window was probably one of the first of so great a size ever 
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erected in England, none at least now exists of such dimensions and of 
equally early date. 

Section of the interior of the cast end, with part of plan, No. 58. This plate 
shews the proportions of the interior parts, the vaulted roofs, and arched 
abutments. The whole displays a very judicious distribution of substance, 
which has been proved by the perfect duration of the work. ■ 

South end of the Transept, section and plan, No. 59. The plan of Lincoln 
Cathedral has a double cross-aile, or transept, one in the centre of its 
length, and a lesser one more towards the east end; the south end of the 
greater transept is here shewn internally. The architecture is of rather 
earlier date than that of the nave, but the end appears to have been taken 
down and rebuilt about the middle of the fourteenth century. The circular 
window is part of this latter work, exhibiting a similar style of tracery 
to the great western windows of York and Durham Cathedrals. It is 
filled with antient stained glass of exquisite colours, though a mere tissue 
of fragments, except in a very few compartments which have escaped the 
injuries of time and barbarian hands. The arch which encloses this 
beautiful window is composed of open tracery, of uncommon and striking 
character”. 

View of the central Tower, No. 60. This structure exceeds in height 
any tower in Britain, rising from the centre of a church, and not having 
a spire, and the boldness of its situation giving a great advantage of 
elevation, a prospect of unrivalled extent is visible around it. The eleva- 
tion of this tower was the work of two periods. The lower portion being 
co-eval with the nave; the upper being undertaken in the reign of Edward 
the Second, at an early part of the fourteenth century. An exceedingly 
tall spire of timber, sheeted with lead, completed this sublime composition; 
but this spire was destroyed by a violent storm in the year 1547, and has 
never been rebuilt. The pierced screen, or parapet, which connects the 
pinnacles on each side, was a modern work, designed by Mr. James Essex, 

n The upper window and the whole gable were blown down about twenty-four years back, 
but have been restored exactly in correspondence with their former design. 
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architect, about fifty years back. Its effect is extremely light and 
beautiful, though something discordant appears upon a critical examination 
of its parts. 

Southern Porch of the Presbytery. That beautiful portion of the church 
which extends eastward from the upper transept, is frequently called the 
presbytery, the choir and surrounding ailes being antiently appropriated to 
the priest and clergy who celebrated public worship. The south porch, 
being the usual entrance for the bishop, was designed in a style of 
extreme richness, and the workmanship fully equalled the design : but the 
barbarous hands of fauaticism have demolished the central statue, deca- 
pitated the others, and broken away many of the ornaments. The figures 
over the doors represented Jesus Christ sitting in judgment, surrounded 
by angels, with the dead arising from their tombs, and the jaws of hell 
open beneath his feet. The arched roof has been exquisitely wrought in 
perforated wreaths of foliage, intermixed with small statues, several of 
which remain, perfect, whilst others have been broken and defaced. These 
sculptures shew traces of colours and gilding, the decay of which is not to 
be regretted ; time has spread a warm mellow tone over the whole, and 
long may it remain untouched by any presumptuous attempt to restore or 
beautify it. 

Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, is a very large edifice of varied 
architecture, and connected with much historical matter. William of Malmes- 
bury says, “ the majesty of the church was great, either by the antiquity 
of the building, or the diligence of such as had lately repaired it.” A 
Bishop’s see was fixed here under the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, but removed 
to Lincoln at the end of the eleventh century : a priory was also founded in 
1140 by Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, and to this establishment we are 
probably indebted for the chief portions of the present church. Warton 
says, no part of the building is older than the reign of Henry III.; but in 
this assertion that valuable critic and antiquary must err, for there is a 
plain Norman door-way in the northern wall. Our present notice must be 
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confined to the Chancel part, or eastern end of the edifice, which is unique 
and elegant in its windows and general style of decoration, and illustrative 
of the florid architecture of Edward the Third's time. In this the builder has 
manifested the true feelings of an artist, in giving scope and employment 
to sculpture and painting; for the architectural members are profusely 
charged with the first, and the glazing with the second. Originally this 
end of the building must have produced a splendid effect: but decay, 
wantonness, tastelessness, and white-wash, have jointly and shamefully 
marred, anil almost obliterated its beauties. By the annexed engravings 
its characteristic features may, however, be made out. Plate, No. 01, 
represents an elevation of the window on the south side of the east end, 
with the small statues attached to the transom and mnllions, delineated 
more at large. These are lettered from left to right, a to/. Beneath the 
window is a series of three stone seats, li i k, a piscina, g, and an ambry, l. 
Behind the seats are three triangular windows, filled with richly stained 
glass, and each stall is crowned with a gorgeous canopy. 

The opposite window, No. G2, is a singularity in design, and marks the 
spirit for innovation which prevailed in the age when it was constructed. 
With some resemblance to the splendid altar-piece at Christ Church, 
Hampshire, evidently of the same age, this represents the genealogy of 
Christ, from the root of Jesse: Isaiah, chap. ii. verse 1 — “ And there shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and a branch shall grow out. of 
his roots.” To illustrate this figurative text the artist has represented the 
figure of Jesse lying on the sill of the window, with a “ branch,” or “ stem,” 
rising from his belly, and branching off into ten different ramifications, each 
sustaining, or producing human figures, the descendants of Jesse. The 
character and costume of these twenty-five personages are displayed in the 
engraving; and it will be observed that most of them have scrolls, which 
were intended to contain texts, or inscriptions. Plate No. G3, represents 
the eastern end of the chancel with its double window of similar character 
to those already described, but of different design. This is rich in 
c rocketed and tinial sculpture, and also contains some small statues. 
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The arch mouldings and columns, right and left, are of the architecture of 
the beginning of the thirteenth century 7 *. 

The Tower of Boston Church, Lincolnshire, the architecture of which 
is illustrated in l^lates Nos. 04, G5, may be considered one of the most 
lofty, and most highly decorated in England. It is stated to have been 
begun in 1300, in an inscription, at the bottom of a folio engraving, pub- 
lished in 1715, on the authority of Dr. Stukelev; though he says nothing of 
the date of the church in his “ Itinerarium Curiosum,” where it is noticed. 
The first stone of the edifice is said to have been laid by a lady of the 
Tylney family, a circumstance partly corroborated by Leland 77 . The 
architectural style, however, does not correspond with that of the period 
to which it is ascribed, a circumstance which has been accounted for by 
supposing that the edifice was many years in progress, — that the super- 
structure was much posterior to the foundation, and that the style corre- 
sponds with the prevailing style when the building was completed. 

The tower is said to have been designed on the model of that of the 
great church at Antwerp; but the arrangement of the different stories 
resembles that of Louth, which was erected at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century. 

Plate No. 04 displays the west front of the Tower, and parts of the western 
and northern sides of the church. The former is divided into four stories 
above the basement. In the lower story are large and lofty windows on 
three sides, and on the fourth is a great arch opening into the body of the 
church. The next story has two pointed windows in each face, with 
ogee crocheted mouldings and finials; and in the story above is a single 
large window in each face. This part of the tower is surmounted by an 
embattled parapet; and the whole is terminated by an octangular lantern, 
connected with the square portion of the edifice by Hying buttresses. 

75 In Skelton’s f< Antiquities of Oxfordshire” are three interesting engravings of the east end 
of Dorchester Church; one shewing the ebaneel and some monuments, with the antienl leaden 
font, another, a view of the stalls and canopies at large, and the third, an exterior view of 
the east end. 

77 Itinerary, vol. vii, p. 143. 
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Piute No. Go contains Plans of four stories, anti a Section ; the different 
parts of which will be found to correspond with the preceding view and 
description. The section shews the timber ceilings of the different 
stories of the building, also the thickness and arrangement of the walls, 
windows, &c. 

For a more particular account of the Church and Tower of Boston the 
reader is referred to a memoir on its architecture by Mr. E. J. Willson, in 
the fourth volume of the Architectural Antiquities. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, ( Plate No. GG in list) whence the 
specimen of ornamental architecture in this plate was taken, was erected 
in the reign of Edward III. between 1.329 and 13G0. The whole edifice 
appears, from its remaining parts and from the views and descriptions of it 
made public, to have been an elaborate and spleudid example of the 
architecture of the fourteenth century. An ecclesiastical edifice was 
founded here in the time of King Stephen, but it was re-founded and 
endowed by Edward III.; and, after the reformation, this royal establish- 
ment having reverted to the crown, was granted by Edward VI. to the 
Commons of England, for their sessions, or sittings, and to that purpose it 
has ever since been appropriated. Various alterations have been made in 
the interior of this structure at different periods; but the only one which 
requires notice at present, was the removal of the wainscoting, previous to 
the enlargement of the room for the accommodation of the members added 
to the national representation, on the Union with Ireland in 1800: It was 
then discovered that the walls of this chapel had been richly decorated 
with cornices, arcades, columns, &e. the effect of which was heightened 
by a profusion of figures and ornaments, painted with glowing colours 
and gilding, much in the style of the miniature illustrations of the Missals 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The plate here given shews 
three compartments of the wall on the south side of the chapel. They 
consisted of a series of trefoil-headed arcades, supporting an architrave 
formed by a receding hollow or cavetto, on which were painted the arms 
of the royal family, with many of the nobility; above which was a 
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quatrefoil frieze arul battlement. The whole entablature seems to have 
been supported by insulated columns, which had been broken away 
when the paintings were discovered; but they are represented in the 
plate. The wall behind these columns was divided into compartments, 
by other clustered columns; and within each of these divisions was 
represented a figure of an angel, holding an extended piece of drapery, 
whose wings are painted to imitate the peacock’s feathers, as shewn in 
the plate. 

Accounts of the expenses for workmanship, and for materials used in this 
building have been published in Smith’s “ Antiquities of Westminster.” 
Thomas of Canterbury, master mason, whose name occurs in the rolls, 
is supposed to have been the principal architect; and among the numerous 
painters mentioned in the same record, Hugh de St. Albans, and John 
Cotton had the highest wages, viz. one shilling a day; but there are no 
grounds for imputing to them any particular parts of the decorations. 
[A series of elaborate representations of parts of this chapel, engraved 
from drawings by J. Carter, are published in the “ Vetusta Monumenta,” 
vol. iv. with an account of the same by the late Sir Henry Englefield, Bart.] 

The Interior of the West End of the Nave of Winchester Cathe- 
dral, with its magnificent window and the portal beneath it, are represented 
in Plate No. 67. That this part of the church was erected in the time 
of the successive bishops of this see, William of Ellington and William 
of Wykeham, appears from historical records of undoubted authenticity; 
but the respective shares of those prelates in the building may admit of 
some question. The rebuilding of the nave was undertaken by Edington, 
about 1350; and being left unfinished at his death, in 1366, was continued 
and nearly completed by his celebrated successor. The principal feature 
in this part of the edifice is the great western window; with regard to 
which a difference of opinion has arisen, whether it be the work of Edington 
or of Wykeham. Mr. Garbett of W inchester, in a letter published in the 
“ Cathedral Antiquities,” has instituted a full inquiry into the dates of the 
principal parts of the church. In reference to this window he observes 
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that there is some degree of doubt to which ol the two prelates it should 
be assigned : but lie adds, “ when it is considered that there is a peculiarity 
in the upper compartment very unlike any part of Edington s, and in\a- 
riably followed through the whole of Wykeham’s windows; and when we 
see the outer face of the wall over the window, and the face of the wall 
making the gable end of the roof, ornamented with mouldings and com- 
partments accordant with the known taste ot Wykeham, we can haidly 
hesitate to pronounce it his work' 8 .” Admitting the accuracy of the 
opinion of Mr. Garbett, it will follow that this window was constructed 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, to which period also may be 
referred the other parts of the nave shewn in the present engraving; 
except the groined ceiling, which was probably the work of the executors 
of Bishop Wykeham, who died in 1404. This window, it will be seen, 
occupies the whole width of the nave, with its apex rising almost to the 
vaulting, and with its ribs or (millions extending to the floor. It is filled 
with painted glass, and presents a fine example of the rich and substantial 
workmanship of the time when designed and erected. 

The East end of the ruined Church of St. Lawrence, at Evesham, 
Worcestershire, represented in Plate No. GO, is a pleasing specimen of a once 
gorgeous design, falling fast to decay. This edifice was originally a chapel 
to the adjacent abbey, as appears from a passage in the Institutes of Abbot 
Randulf, compiled about 1223, wherein it is stated, “ That the chaplains 
of All Saints and St. Lawrence are to have daily from the cellar and 
buttery bread and beer in like proportions with the monks.” The present 
church was probably erected previous to 1295, in which year it was 
dedicated by the Bishop of St. Asaph; but the east end of the building, 
with its large window’, and the pannelling beneath it, are obviously the 
work of a later age, and may safely be ascribed to the latter part of the 
fifteenth, or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Church of 
St. Lawrence having fallen to decay, money was collected by brief for its 
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restoration in 1730. The north side was then rebuilt, a new roof was 
erected, anil the edifice rendered tit for use: but the whole is again in 
ruins. On the south side are the remains of a beautiful chapel covered 
with pannelling and tracery similar to the east end. 

The Abbot’s Tower, at Evesham, Plate No. 09, is a specimen of 
Pointed architecture in the period immediately preceding the reformation. 
It was an appendage to the Abbey of Evesham, a monastic foundation 
of the eighth century, of which there are few relics remaining. It was 
designed for a Campanile, or bell-tower, to which purpose it is still appro- 
priated ; and was erected by Clement Lychfield, the last ecclesiastic but 
one, who held the office of abbot of Evesham, which he resigned in 1539. 

The east front of this tower, as shewn in the engraving, consists of a 
gateway, and two tiers of windows, witli battlements and pinnacles ; and 
the west front is exactly similar: but the north and south sides are less 
ornamented at the lower part, having probably been connected with, or 
hidden by lateral buildings. The w hole height to the tops of the pinnacles 
is about one hundred and ten feet; and the tower is twenty-two feet 
square, at the base. As shewn in the print the whole facing is covered 
with pannelling, and adorned with windows having rich ogee mouldings, 
and surmounted by open embattled parapets and eight pinnacles. This 
view presents a singular and picturesque group of buildings, shewing 
the ruined church and tower of St. Lawrence, on the left hand, and the 
present parochial church with its spire, &c. on the right. 

The Tower of the Church of St. Mary Magdalen, at Taunton, 
Somersetshire, Plate No. 70, is one of the gorgeous designs of Christian 
architecture, which mark its last stage of luxury and enrichment; when the 
artist thought that beauty and excellence consisted in profuse decoration, 
and that almost every part demanded ornament. The door-way, windows, 
buttresses, parapet, and pinnacles, particularly the two last, are all charged 
with sculpture, and each part appears of equal importance. The summit, 
the remotest part from the spectator, is the most decorated. Hence the eye 
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and the attention are alike distracted; and instead of impressing the mind 
with delight, and exciting feelings of admiration from harmony, symmetry, 
and simplicity, the senses are almost satiated. It may be regarded as a 
feast of fruits and flowers, rather than of substantial food. There are two 
defects in principle and execution, which are irreconcilable with the best 
canons of taste; the buttresses and basement have not sufficient projection 
and boldness for the upper portion: and the summit is overcharged with 
small and delicate detail. Though 1 venture to make these remarks, I 
can scarcely bring myself to censure a piece of architecture so rich in 
decoration, and so fascinating to the general observer. Many persons extol 
its beauties, and praise it indiscriminately for the exuberant richness of 
its execution. 

The style, form, proportion, and decoration of this tower are exemplified 
in the annexed print, which has been copied from a most elaborate outline 
etching by A. B. Moore, an enthusiastic artist, who measured every part, 
and devoted several months to the task of delineating them with minute 
precision. It is rather singular that neither Dr. Toulmin, Collinson, nor 
Savage could obtain any document relative to the age of this tower; nor 
do Leland, Camden, or Gough, furnish us with any thing even like a hint 
to lead to a discovery. The latter merely states, that it is “ a beautiful 
square tower,” and that within the church “ is an epitaph on the Tailor, 
who, in the reign of Elizabeth, invented ruffs.” Dr. Toulmin says, the 
tower “ was most probably erected by King Henry VII.;” and Mr. Savage 
(History of Taunton) contends that it “ bears every character of having 
been erected either about the latter end of the fourteenth, or the beginning 
of the fifteenth century;” and that William of Wykeham was its founder, 
between the years 1390 and 1400 . Considering the analogy between this 
tower, and that of Gloucester Cathedral, by Thomas Sebroke and Robert 
Tully, 1450 , and that of St. Stephen’s, Bristol, 1470 , 1 must refer it to 
nearly the same time. Large initial letters are cut on the stones in the 
belfry windows, of R. B and A. S, which most likely indicate the names 
t)f the builders, or founders. On the vanes are the initials S. S. — S. R. 
and B. S. with the date of 1082 . On the south porch is the date of 
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1508. The church has five ailes, and the capitals of the columns are 
formed of groups of angels. 

A scries of Pinnacles, Plate No. 71, varying in form and structure 
from the plain cylindrical turret, terminating in a cone, to those of elegant 
design and elaborate workmanship, with crockets, finials, &c. 1, from 

the Norman church of St. Peters in the East, Oxford, the crypt of which 
has been previously noticed, may be considered one of the very earliest 
examples of pinnacles, or turret-spires, and is probably co-eval with the 
original church. 

2, from Rochester Cathedral Church, differs from the former more in its 
ornaments than in the general outline, which is octangular, with semicir- 
cular-headed arcades and mouldings on the sides, ribs at the angles, and 
a corbel table. 

3 and 4, from Peterborough Cathedral Church, are open turrets, sur- 
mounted by octangular spires, or pinnacles, of more slender and elegant 
proportion than the foregoing, and belong to the very commencement of 
the thirteenth ceutury. 

5, from the south transept of Salisbury Cathedral Church; 6 , from the 
west front; 7, from one of the transepts of that edifice, are examples of 
pinnacles used in the early and middle periods of Pointed architecture. 

8, from the junction of the spire and tower of the same church, is a more 
profusely decorated specimen than the others, and is unquestionably the 
work of a later age. 

9, one of the ornamental clustered pinnacles from the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral Church, consists of a triangular crocheted pyramid, 
rising from an assemblage of acute pedimental mouldings. 

10 exhibits the almost unique example of one of a series of seated Statues, 
terminating a buttress which interrupts the parapet of the Lady Chapel, 
at Peterborough Cathedral 7 ' 3 . Time of Henry the Vlth. 

79 An ample history and illustrations of the architecture of Peterborough Cathedral are in the 
progress of publication.* 
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Four Pointed arched Door-wavs of different periods, Plate No. 72. 
1. The western entrance to the Church of Little Maplestead, Essex, 
may be referred to the earliest period of the Pointed style. The Church 
belonged originally to a Preeeptory of Knights Hospitallers, established 
in the reign of King John. This edifice was probably erected during 
ihe time of Henry III. by whom the liberty of free-warren and other 
privileges were granted to the knights of Maplestead. 

2. Dooy-wai/ on the north side, near the west end of Romsey Church, 
has been duly noticed in page 223. 

3. The western Door-way of St. Nicholas Chapel, Lynn, has a central 
column, dividing at the top to a fiord space for a canopied niche, once 
probably filled with a statue. The edifice to which this door-way belongs 
appears to have been rebuilt in the reign of Edward III. between the years 
1371 and 1379 80 . 

4. Western Door-way to Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford. This 
College was founded by William of Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 
about the middle of the fifteenth century; but the great quadrangle, in 
which the chapel is situated, was commenced in 1473. The architect, 
under the direction of Bishop Waynflete, was William Orchyardc. The 
peculiarity of this elegant and original portal consists in an exterior arch, 
or rather slender detached rib, with open spandrels, and a richly orna- 
mented embattled parapet, with niches and statues. These figures, which 
have been admired for their workmanship, are coeval with the building. 
The personages represented are King Henry HI. 'William of Wykeham, 
the founder, Bishop Waynflete, and the patron saints of the two latter, 
St. John the Baptist, and St. Mary Magdalen. The arms and favourite 
devices of 'Waynflete, finely executed, are tastefully disposed on the 
door-case. At the angles are double buttresses, surmounted by slender 
pinnacles 81 . 

811 Ollier illustrations, with an account of this chapel, are given in the “ Architectural 
Antiquities,” vol. iii. p, 51), &c. 

81 The college buildings of Magdalen have suffered from the tasteless and injudicious altera- 
tions recommended by Mr. Holdsworlh and the late Mr. James Wyatt. Recently they have 
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A Series of Jive Windows, Plate No. 73, is illustrative of so many varieties 
of form, style, and fitting up of these glazed openings. Nos. 1 and 2 are 
from the south side, near the east end of Canterbury Cathedral, and may 
be considered to have been designed about 1 184. The trefoil-headed, 
under a semicircular moulding, is a singular example. No. 3, from East 
Dcrcham Church, Norfolk, is a common form prevailing at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. No. 4, from the east end of Wellingborough 
Church, Northamptonshire, is a pleasing specimen of the Catharine wheel 
rib, under the arch, with ramified tracery from the mullious. The hood 
moulding springs from a bird and an angel, and terminates with a rich finial. 

5, from the east end of Merton College Chapel, Oxford, is a fine specimen 
of the architecture of the second period of the Pointed style. According 
to Wood this chapel was dedicated in 1424. The design has been ascribed 
by some to William Rede, Bishop of Chichester; but as that prelate died 
in 1385, others have with more probability supposed that Thomas Rode- 
burn, an ecclesiastic, who was employed on other buildings of the college, 
was the architect of this chapel. 

Plate No. 74 exhibits twelve specimens of ornamental architecture in 
Spandrels and Pannels. The fancy displayed by the Christian archi- 
tects of former times in embellishing the spandrels of their arches, and 
covering the facings of altar tombs, chantry chapels, See. serve to prove 
that they were unrestrained by rules and scholastic dogmas, and that they 
were constantly seeking for novelty and variety. Almost every geome- 
trical form and figure was employed, and represented by rib tracery, and 
made to frame and adorn the blazonings of heraldry. The specimens before 
us tend to exemplify this remark. Fig. 1, 2, and G are spandrels from a 


thought it advisable to make other alterations and additions to the college; and several 
architects, &c. were consulted. An account of the different designs, with much historical and 
descriptive matter relating to these buildings was published (anonymously) in a volume, 8vo. 
1823, eutitled, “ Observations on the original Architecture of St. Mary Magdalen College, 
Oxford; and on the Innovations anciently and recently attempted.” Such discussions, when 
conducted in good temper, aud arising from pure motives, must do much good. I inadvertently 
omitted to notice this volume in a review of publications on the subject. 
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screen in the church of Aylsham, Norfolk, an edifice said to have been 
erected by John of Gaunt; but the screen appears to have been executed 
partly at the expense of Thomas Wymer, a manufacturer of Aylsham, who 
died in 1508. Fig. 5 is a spandrel from the church of Salle, in Norfolk, 
built in the reign of Henry VI. Fig. 0 is from the organ screen of Canter- 
bury Cathedral, constructed by Prior Henry de Estria, in 1304; and figs. 
10 and 12 are from King's College Chapel, Cambridge. 

Figs. 3, 4, and 7 are Panuels from the altar tomb of Sir James Hobart, 
attorney general to Henry VII., who died in 1507, from Norwich Cathe- 
dral. Fig. 8 is from a monument in the south aile of Salisbury Cathedral . 
Fig. 11, from a niche built by Bishop Beauchamp, St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor. (See Architectural Antiquities, vol. iii.) 

Plate No. 75. Piscina, or remains of them, may be found in almost all 
our antient churches, as there was generally one attached to every altar. 
Properly speaking, the Piscina was the basin, or sink, in which the priest 
washed his hands when performing the sacred rites at the altar, in allusion 
to the text, “ I will wash my hands in innocency,” (Psalm xxvi. ver. 6), and 
where all the consecrated waste, or impure water, See. that could be so 
disposed of, was emptied out. Fosbrooke, in his remarks on this subject, 
quotes an ordinance of an antient synod, in these words, “ We order a 
font for washing the hands of the officiating priests, which may be either 
pensile, or affixed to the wall, and furnish water, — with a linen pall 

There is a great variety in the forms of Piscinas, as may be seen from 
the annexed print; and they were not unfrequently of a duplex character, 
as is that from Salisbury Cathedral. Some were as remarkable for the 
plainness and simplicity, as others were for their tastefid elegance of 
design, and sculptural richness of execution. Those of the latter kind are 
principally found in buildings of the middle ages, and may be considered 

82 “ Encyclopedia of Antiquities,” vol. i. p. 9G. “Among the Romans, Piscina was, 1, a 
fishpond ; 2, a shallow reservoir for persons who did not know how to swim ; and 3, a place for 
watering horses.” Ibid. vol. ii. p. 514. A small pool, or basin of water, in a public square, was 
also called a Piscina. 
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as shrine-like gems, evincing the applicability of the Pointed style to 
almost every purpose of minute decoration. 

1. The Piscina, marked 1 in the accompanying print, belonged to a 
small altar at the eastern extremity of the north aile of the Church of St. 
Cross, in Hampshire. It consists of a basin supported by a short octagonal 
column and plinth, standing on a basement step. Both the basin and the 
plinth are ornamented with uncouth sculptures of animal figures. 

2. The double Piscina, marked 2, in Salisbury Cathedral, is of the 
simplest form of that kind. This is a recessed niche contained within a 
square, and fronted by two pointed arches, with trefoil heads springing 
from small shafts, having circular bases and capitals: here are two basins. 

3. In Trinity Church, Coventry, is a Piscina remarkable for its simplicity, 
as shewn by figure 3. This merely consists of a projecting shaft, orna- 
mented with foliage, a basin, and a shallow trefoil-headed niche. 

4. In St. Alban's Abbey Church is a Piscina, as represented at 4, of a 
very different form and character from the last; indeed it is altogether of 
a peculiar description. In this, the outward arch, which springs from 
conjoined and clustered columns, is of the Pointed form, but composed of 
a series of curvilinear sweeps, and several mouldings within the niche; 
under an enriched canopy of tracery-pannelling, between small buttresses, 
and an angular pediment, crocheted, is a small square headed basin, 
supported by a clustered shaft. 

5. At Barneck Church, Northamptonshire, is the singular Piscina shewn 
at 5, which is formed by a trefoil-headed niche, flanked by buttresses, and 
surmounted by boldly-sculptured crockets and a rich finial ; the buttresses 
standing on a bracket plinth, in which is the basin. 

6. The Piscina represented at 0, in Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, 
appears from the shelf which crosses it, to have been also used as an 
almerv, or locker. It consists of a niche flanked by two graduated 
buttresses, which are based on the floor, and canopied by a pointed arch, 
curving inwardly. Finials, pinnacles, and crockets, with some minute 
tracery in the head of the arch, are included in the design. 

7. At Cobham Church, in Kent, is the very elegant Piscina, marked 7. 
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This is designed and executed in a style of enrichment very superior to 
most others, and may doubtless be attributed to the munificence of the 
brave and knightly family of the Cobhams, so many of whom were interred 
in this edifice. It consists of a large niche, flanked by two graduated 
buttresses on each side, which rise into, and form portions of a tasteful 
canopy, composed of pedimental arches, pinnacles, pannelled quatrefoils, 
&c. The back and head of the niche are adorned with handsome pannelling 
and groined tracery. An octagonal shaft supports the basin, which is 
enriched with quatrefoils iu pannels and other ornaments. 

8. The Piscina in Nonvich Cathedral, represented at 8, is another elegant 
specimen of the Pointed kind, though not so elaborate in its details as that 
at Cobham. It is of a light and graceful form, consisting of a niche and 
canopy, flanked by small shafts, and surmounted by pinnacles and trefoil- 
like foliage. The foot of the shaft, which is of the usual octagonal shape, 
has several ranges of mouldings, and on each side of the niche are three 
small shields: the canopy is triple-faced. 

WINDOWS. It is a common error to believe that the most antient 
windows are those composed of only a single day, or light; for many 
without mnllions may be found as late as the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The small dimensions of windows has also been regarded as a 
proof of antiquity, without considering the respective purposes of such 
apertures, or the relative dimensions of the buildings to which they 
originally belonged. 

In the small village churches of early Norman architecture the win- 
dows are remarkably small, being in some instances only round holes, 
seldom exceeding nine or ten inches in diameter, but splayed of!' internally 
to disperse the light. These may be found in some few churches still 
remaining, particularly in Norfolk. Plate No. 70, fig. 1, with the plan, is 
taken from the Church of Framlingham Earl's, near Norwich. The walls 
are constructed with flints, covered with cement; the rim of the circle is 
formed of bricks, taken probably from the Roman camp, at Caister. Fig. 4 
is another specimen of around window (not exceeding ten or eleven inches 
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in diameter), from Hadiscoe Church, in Norfolk, better executed than the 
former, having its circle composed of small pieces of stone 83 . 

These little circular windows were superseded by small semicircular- 
headed, narrow windows, or rather loopholes, which seldom exceeded eight 
or ten inches wide, by three and a half, or four feet, in height. (See figs. 2, 5, 
and 7, being windows from the churches of Willingham, Gillingham, and 
Ingivorlh, in Norfolk.) Such was the gloominess of the antient churches 
thus lighted that most of them were altered about the time of Henry III. 
or Edward I. by the insertion of larger sized windows, with lancet or 
trefoil heads; the apertures being made from eighteen inches to two feet 
wide, in addition to the small windows which were still left. Sub- 
sequently, during the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, these 
new windows gave place to larger openings divided by mnllions. Fig. 20, 
from Thurton Church, Norfolk, of the age of Edward I. or II. is given as 
a specimen of a window of a larger size applied to a building of the same 
magnitude as the Norman churches, from which figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, and 7 are 
taken. Fig. 3, from St. Sepulchre's Church, Northampton; and figs. 14 and 
15, from St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Sandwich, are specimens of windows 
of the reigns of Henry II. and Henry III. 

In examining with attention the plans of the early windows, fig. If, and 
fig. 2 f, as well as others of the same style and character, there will appear 
strong reason for suspecting that they had not originally any glass, as 
there is no rebate or groove for its insertion. Though the use of glass 
for windows was known in this country as early as the eighth century, it 
does not follow that the openings in small village churches were glazed, 
even in the reigns of William II. or Henry I. The plan, fig. 3j', shews 
the rebated moulding of the window, from which it appears that it was 
filled with glass. 

At the time when small windows, of about eight or ten inches in width, 
were used in village churches, windows of the same date, more than three 
feet wide, without mnllions, were inserted in cathedrals, and large monastic 

w The circular windows which afforded almosl all the light to small parish churches must not 
be confounded with those circles which were intended principally for ornament ; as in the Ca- 
thedrals of Norwich, Ely, Peterborough, See. 
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churches. (See specimen from Chichester Cathedral, fig. 10.) As a farther 
proof that the smallness of a window is no positive indication of its anti- 
quity, it may he observed that the pointed window, with the semicircular 
moulding over it, from Tanner Church, Northamptonshire, fig. 0, is of a 
later date than that from Chichester Cathedral, fig. 10; and the trefoil- 
headed window, from Thurlou Church, Norfolk, fig. 20, is later than either: 
to which it may he added that fig. 21, from Harlow Church, Essex, of the 
style and character of the sixteenth century, is not much larger than the 
specimens of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Neither is the shape of the Arch always to he depended on as a criterion 
of the date of a building. It is generally admitted that the round-headed 
arch prevailed before the pointed; yet from an examination of the details 
of the mouldings and the forms of the capitals of the lancet window from 
Chichester Cathedral, (fig. 17, elevation; fig. 18, capital of lateral shaft; 
fig, 1.9, plan of mouldings;) and the semicircular-headed window from the 
church of St. Cross, (fig. 10, elevation; fig. 11, capital; fig. 12, plan of 
mouldings) ; it may he inferred that they are nearly of contemporary dates. 

Figs. 0, 8, and 13 exhibit interior views of three windows taken from 
small churches of nearly the same magnitude, hut of different dates. 
Fig. (j, from a church near Basingstoke, is probably of a date anterior to 
the beginning of the twelfth century. Fig. 8, from St. Giles’s Church, 
Cambridge, shews a lancet window, within a semicircular-headed recess, 
and may be dated about the time of Henry II. Fig. 13 is a small lancet 
window, from the church of Calbournc, in the Isle of Wight, of the age of 
Henry 111 . or Edward I. 

Plate No. 77. The progressive enlargement of windows, from the lancet- 
shape of a single light, to the earliest form with mullions, is shewn in this 
plate. Exterior and interior elevations are given in figs. 1 and 2 of three 
distinct windows, from the east end of the church of Castle Hcdinghum, in 
Essex. In fig. 5, east end of Calbournc Church, two windows appear with 
a cjuatrefoil opening between their heads. Fig. 4, from the east end of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Sandwich, displays three lancet windows, of 
which the central one is somewhat higher than the others, connected 
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together by a common weather-moulding; and fig. G, from St. Augustine's 
Priory, Canterbury, differs from the preceding only in having a cjuatrefoil 
window in the gable. Fig. 3, from Chichester Cathedral, is an example of 
au early pointed window with mullions; where the transition from the 
simple to the compound form is plainly indicated, and the semicircular 
weather-moulding, as well as the circular window above, mark the early 
date of the building. 

A series of Semicircular and Pointed Arches, drawn to the same scale, 
with their attached columns and piers, chronologically arranged, is shewn 
in Plate Nos. 81 and 82. — No species of illustration is better calculated 
to satisfy the mind, and afford ocular demonstration, than comparative, 
or parallel representations of any class of objects. The eye thus readily 
recognises forms, proportions, and nice variations: and the impression on 
the memory is more clear and lasting than by any other mode of delineation. 
To afford the young architect and antiquary the most satisfactory informa- 
tion in my power, and to induce both to study the genuine rudiments, and 
the true science of Christian architecture, I have designed and arranged 
the three ensuing plates. The dates of each subject I have also endea- 
voured to ascertain and record ; but do not think it necessary to enter into 
particular descriptions of the whole. 

Semicircular. 1, from the nave of Brixworth Church, Northampton- 
shire 8 '. 

2, from the nave of St. Alban's Abbey Church, built by Abbot Paul, 
about 1080 s5 . 

3, from the Chapel in the While Tower of London, the work of Gun- 
dulph, Bishop of Rochester, about 1081 s0 . 

4, from the Conventual Church of Ely; supposed by Mr. Millers to be 
as early as the latter part of the tenth century; or perhaps three centuries 
earlier: but I cannot hesitate in ascribing it to the Anglo-Norman era 87 . 

K4 See before, p. 101. 85 Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 58. 

86 Bailey's Hist, of the Tower, Part i. p. 107. 

87 Description of the Cathedral Church of Ely, p. 128. 
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5, from Waltham Abbey Church , founded by Harold 11. before the 
Norman Conquest, but this part of the church probably not erected till 
after 1093 ss . 

Pointed — 0, from Trinity Chapel , Canterbury Cathedral ; built, as 
already stated, p. 140, in 1 104 89 . 

7, from the nave of Wells Cathedral Church, erected by Josceline de 
Wells, about 1220 90 . 

0, from the nave of Salisbury Cathedral Church, date between 1220 and 
1258 9 ', as noticed, p. 145. 

0, from the choir of Westminster Abbey Church, built in the reign of 
Henry III.; and probably completed in 12G9 92 . 

10, from the nave of York Cathedral Church , date about 1300 93 . 

Oijtuse-I’Ointed — 11, from the nave of Si. Georges Chapel , Windsor, 
erected in the latter part of the fifteenth century 94 . 

12, from the nave of Bath Abbey Church, the building of which was 
begun before the death of the founder, Bishop King, in 1503 95 . 

13, from Henry the Seventh's Chapel, Westminster, date 1509 % . 

A chronological series of twenty-six Windows is exhibited in Plate 
Nos. 03, 04. Fig. 1 is a window of Roman character, in the clerestory of 
Brixwort h Church, which has been already noticed, p. 190. Fig. 2, from 
the tower of St. Alban's Abbey Church, displays two semicircular arches, 
under another, constructed with Roman bricks, and devoid of mouldings. 
Fig. 3, from the upper story of the tower of the same church differs from the 
former, principally, in having central and lateral columns with capitals and 
bases. The tower from which both these specimens are taken was probably 
built by Paul, the first Norman abbot of St. Alban’s, who held his office from 

89 Architectural Antiquities, iii. p. ‘24. 89 Cathedral Antiquities, Canterbury. 

90 Cathedral Antiquities, Wells. 01 Cathedral Antiquities, Salisbury. 

92 Brayley’s Hist, of Westminster Abbey, vol. i. p. 5t). 

" 3 Cathedral Antiquities, York. w Architectural Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 32. 

,j; Hist, of Bath Abbey Church, 4to. p. 33. 

88 Brayley’s Westminster Abbey, vol. i. Acc. of Hen. Vllth’s Chap. p. l>, Ac. 
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1077 till 1093. Fig. 4 is a window' of two lights, with triangular heads, 
from the round lower of the church of Dosing ham, in Norfolk. Fig. 5 is 
an interior view of a small pointed window, under a semi-circular arch, 
at the east end of Castle Hedingham Church. (See No. 77, figs. 1 and 2.) 
Fig. 0 exhibits a window' of two lights, with trefoil heads, under a semi- 
circular arch, from a building at Cambridge, now used as a barn, but 
formerly belonging to Merton Hall ; and popularly called, for some 
unknow n reason, Pythagoras's School. Beneath it there is a crypt, said to 
be of more rude construction than that of St. Peter’s Church, Oxford : 
the edifice is mentioned in antienl charters as existing before 1252. Fig. 7, 
from Darfreston Church , Kent, shews two windows, one pointed and the 
other semi-circular, included under one string course moulding. Fig. 8 is a 
very early pointed window from the south side of Trinity Chapel, Canter- 
bury Cathedral, built about 1 184. Fig. 9 exhibits one of the clerestory 
w'indows of the choir of Salisbury Cathedral, date about 1250; and fig. 10 
exterior and interior views of one of the lower window's in the nave of the 
same edifice. Fig. 11, from O/mdle Church, Northamptonshire, shews five 
lancet lights under one hood-moulding. Fig. 12 a window of two lights 
and a lozenge compartment, under a pointed arch, from the Puinled. 
Chamber, Westminster, built probably after 1299. Fig. 13, from Ely 
Cathedral, exhibits a window of two lights, with trefoil heads, and a 
quatrefoil under an arch. Fig. 14, from Sustead Church, is a small 
window of tw’O lights, with simple ramified tracery. Fig. 15, from West 
Haddon Church, Northamptonshire, is a window of three lights, with 
Ho wing tracery. Fig. 10, from Worsted Church, Norfolk, is an example 
of a window of four lights, with varied tracery. Fig. 17, from the aile of 
the nave of Gloucester Cathedral, displays three lights with heavy tracery, 
the arch and mnllions ornamented with the bulb, temp. Edward III. 
Fig. 18, from the aile of the nave of Winchester Cathedral, by William of 
Wykeham, a window of three lights, the mullions of which are continued 
perpendicularly to the top; enclosed in a deeply recessed arch, in the 
form of an obtuse, curvilinear triangle. Fig. 19, from Cawston Church, 
Norfolk, built by Michael tie. la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, in the beginning 
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of the fifteenth century, displays four lights, with transom, and perpen- 
dicular tracery. Fig. 20 is an interior view of a clerestory window in 
the south transept of Redeliffe Church, Bristol, having three lights and 
a transom, surrounded by several quatrefoil mouldings ; date about 
1441. Fig. 21 an interior view of a window of King's College Chapel, 
consisting of five lights, with perpendicular tracery, squared at the top. 
Fig. 22, a window from Ellesmere Church, Salop, having three lights, 
with a Tudor arch. Fig. 23, from Aylsham Church, Norfolk, a window of 
four lights, under a Tudor arch; with a pointed arch in the masonry. 
Fig. 24, a deeply recessed window of two lights with a transom, under a 
Tudor arch, from King's College, Cambridge. Fig. 25, a window from 
the clerestory, east end of Norwich Cathedral, square-headed, with three 
lights and tracery; of the age of Henry VII. 

A chronological series of Towers and Spires, Plate Nos. 85 and 86. 

[A very judicious essay on Towers and Spires, by Mr. E. J. Willson, is 
inserted in the 2d volume of “ The Public Edifices of Loudon.”} 

1. Round Tower attached to a square tower, built of Roman bricks, 
See. Brixworth Church, Northamptonshire 97 . 

2. The central tower of St. Alban's Abbey Church, built about 1080 98 . 

3. St. James's Tower — Gate-way, at St. Edmund's Bury, Suffolk, probably 
built by Baldwin, Abbot of Bury, about 1121 99 . 

4. A Turret Tower, at the south-west angle of the Cathedral Church at 
Ely, singular for the number and variety of its arcades, string mouldings, 
&c. and exhibiting the later examples of the circular style, and first dawn- 
ings of the Pointed. Said to be built by Bishop Ridel, who died 1187'. 

5. One of the western Towers of Ripon Alinster, built, according to the 
venerable Dean of Ripon, soon after 1140 2 , by Thurstone, Archbishop of 
York 3 . 

'•' 7 See before, p. 193. 9a Clutlerbuck’s Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 58. 

w Architectural Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 78. 

1 Millers’s Description of Ely Catli. p. 35. 2 Archreologia, vol. xvii. p. 130. 

3 This, and a corresponding tower, flank the west front. 
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6. Tower of beautiful form, proportions, and parts, of the Church of 
St. Neot's, Huntingdonshire, erected about 1507 4 . 

7. Circular Tower and hexagonal spire, from the Church of Wclforcl, 
Berkshire, constitutes a very curious specimen of this union at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century 5 . 

8. Tower and spire of St. Mary's Church, Stamford, in Lincolnshire, 
erected in the latter part of the thirteenth century 6 . 

9. Tower and spire of Salisbury Cathedral Church, added to the edifice 
in 1 280 7 . 

10. Tower and spire of Bloxham Church, Oxfordshire; said to have been 
added to the church in the reign of Henry VIII. by Cardinal Wolsey 8 . 

11. Tower and spire, or broach, of Louth Church, Lincolnshire, built 
between 1502 and 1512 9 . 

12. Tower and spire of St. Nicholas' Church, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
The church is supposed to have been erected in 1389; and the steeple 
added in the reign of Henry VI. bnt its history, says Mr. Hodgson, is very 
obscure' 0 . Brand, in “ History of Newcastle,” i. 263, ascribes it to Robert 
Rhodes, whose name appears on the ceiling of the belfrey. There are no 
less than thirteen pinnacles and vanes to this tower. 


Having now brought my historical and descriptive review of Christian 
Architecture to a close — after a series of some years diligent investigation 
— expensive and tedious surveys — and under the harassing and capricious 

4 Beauties of England and Wales, vol. vii. p. 5G8. 

5 Lysons’s “ Magna Britannia/' Berkshire, vol. i. p. 205, where it is classed with “ Saxon 
Buildings/’ 

6 Beauties of England and Wales, vol. ix. p. 800, 

7 In Dodsworth’s History, &c. of Salisbury Cathedral are some interesting particulars of this 
part of the edifice. 

8 Skelton's Antiquities of Oxfordshire, Bloxham Hundred, p. 3, in which work are beautiful 
priuts of this tower, and of its very singular door-way. 

9 Architectural Antiquities, vol, iv. p. 2, in which are copies of some interesting documents 
respecting this church. 

10 Beauties of England and Wales, vol. xii. p. 56. 
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conduct of some artists with whom I have necessarily associated, 1 must 
own myself relieved from a heavy and oppressing weight. Had all my 
associates acted cordially and honestly, the progress would have been more- 
expeditious; and whilst it would have been more cheering and prosperous 
to the author, the effect would certainly have been more satisfactory to the 
reader : — but where many are concerned — where differences of opinion, of 
views, and of motives prevail, there must be difficulties to encounter and to 
surmount. Indeed, hut for these obstacles, and the want of certain abilities 
and energy in a director, we should have more scheming authors and 
publishers than have hitherto come forward to court public favour; anil it 
is a curious fact, that out of the many attempts at rivalry and opposition 
to my publications, there is notone that has had a long life and prosperous 
career; and I believe there is not one at the present time in progress. To 
those who may hereafter come forward, I beg to suggest the advice of 
experience — to calculate and analyze carefully at the commencement — to 
act honestly, zealously, and candidly in progress — and to study assidu- 
ously to improve every department of the work, as it advances. 


FINIS. 
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TO 

BRITTON’S CHRONOLOGICAL ARCHITECTURE. 


No. I. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF 

ARCHITECTS AND FOUNDERS OF BUILDINGS 

IN GREAT BRITAIN, DURING TIIE MIDDLE AGES: THE TIMES THEY RESPECTIVELY LIVED: — 

THE EDIFICES THEY DESIGNED OR ERECTED: — AND REFERENCES TO AUTHORITIES. 


Although the labour and care bestowed on the ensuing List have been very great, it is feared that the diligent Architectural 
Antiquary may detect some errors, and complain of omissions. 


TRlFIUC, Bishop of Crediton, died at the close 
of ihe tenth century. Built part of Malmesbury 
Abbey Churchy Wiltshire, iu the reign of Edgar: — 
Guliclm. Maluiesbur. de Gestis Regum Anglue. 
Anglia Sacra, vol. ii. p. 33. Mofiatt's History, &c. 
of Malmesbury, p. 217. 

Albert, Archbishop of York, lived iu the eighth 
century. Completed the building of Yorh Cathe- 
dral, which had been begun by his predecessor, 
Egbert, and was destroyed by fire in 1069.— A r- 
elueologia, vol.iv. p.59. Cathedral Antiquities — 
York, p. 28. 

Alcocke (John), Bishop of Ely, died 1500. Bnilt a 
Sepulchral Chapel in Ely Cathedral ; an Episcopal 
Palace at Downham, in Cambridgeshire; and is 
supposed by Air. Dallaway to have designed 
St. Mary's, or the University Church , Cambridge, 
built between 1478 and 1519, except the tower. 
— See Warren (John). — Lyons's ]\Iagna Bri- 
tannia, Cambridgeshire, p. 178. Bentham’s His- 
tory of Ely, 2nd edit. p. 181. Dal la way’s Ob- 
servations on English Architecture, p. 193. 

Aldred, Bishop of Worcester, died 10G9. Built 
the nave of the Conventual Church at Gloucester, 
now the Cathedral , according to Florence of Wor- 
cester. — Dallaway’s Ohs. on Eng. Arch, p. 15, 16. 
Eosbrooke’s History of Gloucester, p. 159, 160. 
Account of Gloucester Cathedral, published by 
the Society of Autiquaries, p. 3. 


AlbhuN, Bishop of Durham, died 1018. Built the 
first Cathedral Church at Durham. — Angl. Sac. 
vol. i. p. 701. Surtees’s History of Durham, vol. i. 
lntrod. p. x. 

Alexander, Bishop of Lincoln, died in 1148. Re- 
built with stone the roof of Lincoln Cathedral ; and 
the whole edifice was afterwards rebuilt by St. 
Hugh and other succeeding bishops of Lincoln. 
He also bnilt the Church of Kirhton , in Lincoln- 
shire. — Stnkcley’s Itinerarinm Curiosuni, vol. i. 
p. 30. Arclircologia, vol. iv. p. 152, and vi. p. 316. 

Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, died iu 1109. 
Supposed to have erected the Monastery of St. 
Werburg , at Chester. — Lysons’s Magn. Britan, 
vol. ii. p. 572. Godwin de Praesnlibus Anglia*, a 
Richardson, p. 62. 

Arderne (John), clerk of the works at the building 
of the Monument of Henry V. in Westminster 
Abbey. — Kymer’s Foedcra. Bradley’s Hist, of 
Westminster Abbey, vol. ii p. 86. 

Arnulf. See Ernulph. 

Asheley (Hector) lived iu the reign of Henry VIII. 
Surveyor of buildings, employed in the erection 
of Hunsdon House. — Lord Or ford's Anecdotes of 
Fainting, &e. in England, chap. v. 

Audley (Edmund), Bishop of Hereford and Salis- 
bury, died in 1524. Built Chantries in Hereford 
and Salisbury Cathedrals. — Leland’s Itinerary, 
vol. viii. p. 41 aud 53. Dnncnmb’s History and 
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Antiquities of Hereford, vol. i. p. 565. Oath. 
Antiq. — Salisbury, p. 39. 

E 

Baldwin, Archbishop of Canterbury, died in 1190. 
Erected a Church at Haekington , near Canterbury, 
and another at Lambeth. — Lcland’s Itinerary, vol. 
viii. p. 79. Cath. Anliq. — Canterbury, p. 17. 
Beauchamp (Richard), Eishop of Sarmn, appointed 
surveyor of woiks at Windsor Castle, in 1476, by 
Edward IV. Probably made designs for rebuild- 
ing St. George's Chapel ; and built a Chantry Chapel 
in Salisbury Cathedral. He died in 1481. — Cath. 
Anliq. — Salisbury, p. 36. 

Bek (Anthony de), Bishop of Durham, died in 1310. 
Built and enlarged Barnard Castle and other for- 
tresses. — Angl. Sae. vol. i. p. 754. Surtees’s His- 
tory of Durham, vol. i. Inlrod. p. xxxv. 

Berham (Elias de), Canon of Salisbury, Overseer of 
the works at Salisbury Cathedral, in the reigns of 
John and Henry III. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, 
ehap. v. Cath. Antiq. — Salisbury, p. 85. Lord 
Orford supposes him to have been the same per- 
son who is called Elyas the engineer, in a record 
of the reign of King John, relative to the repair of 
the king’s houses at Westminster, in 1209. — Lord 
Orford’s Anecdotes, edit, by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 4. 
Eirde (William), Prior of Eath, died in 1525. Car- 
ried on the building of Bath Abbey Churchy begun 
by Bishop King; and erected a beautiful Monu- 
mental Chapel in the Choir. — Bril ton’s History of 
Eatli Abbey Church, 41o. p. 35. 

El. scop (Benedict). Built the Conventual Church of 
Wearmouth , in the latter pail of the seventh cen- 
tury. — Bedre Hislor. Eeeles. lib. iv. cap. 18. 
Bloet (Robert), Bishop of Lincoln, died in 1123. 
Finished the building of Lincoln Cathedral , begun 
by Bishop Jtemigius. — Angl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 416. 
Arehccolog. vol. iv. p, 150. 

Blois (Henry de), Bishop of Winchester, died in 
1171. Erected the Church of St. Cross , near Win- 
chester. — Angl. Sae. vol. ii. p. 421. Cath. Antiq. 
— Winchester, p. 112. Milner’s History, &e. of 
Winchester, vol. ii. p. 153. 

Bolton (William). Prior of St. Bartholomew’s, 
London, in the reign of Henry VIII. Sup- 
posed to have designed Henry the Seventh's 
Chapel y where he was master of the works.— 
Bray leys Aee. of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, in 
Hist, of Westminster Abbey, vol. i. p. 10. 
Eoterell (John) appointed in 1395 clerk of the 
works for the alteration and repair of Westminster 
Hally in the reigu of Richard II. — Slow’s Survey 


of Loudon, edit. 1618, p. 887. — Rymer’s Euedera. 
vol. vii. p. 794. Britton’s Illustrations of the Pub- 
lic Buildings of London, vol. ii. 

Bourde (John), an artist of the fifteenth century. 
Employed on the Beauchamp Monument , Warwick. 
— Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, vol. ii. p. 117. 
Areh. Anliq. vol. iv. p. 12. Blore’s Monumental 
Antiquities. 

Boyden (W illiam), chief architect to the Chapel oj 
the Virgin at St. Alban’s Abbey Chureb, erected 
between 1308 and 1326, during the abbacy of 
Hugo de Eversden. — Chron. Archil, p. 162. Ac- 
count of SI. Alban’s Abbey Church, by Society of 
Antiquaries. 

Boyfield (John), Abbot of Gloucester, died in 1381. 
Supposed to have e.\eeuled the Vaulting of the 
Choir of Gloucester Cathedral. — Dalla way’s Ob- 
servations on English Architecture, p. 73. 79. 
Bray (Sir Reginald) died in 1503. The design of 
Henry the Seventh's Chapel , Westminster, lias been 
ascribed to him, and also other works at St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor. — A ide ante, and In- 
dex. Architectural Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 33. — 
See Rolton (William). 

C 

Carpenter (John), Bishop of Worcesier, died in 
1476. Built St. Mary's, or the University Church , 
Oxford. — Pugiu’s Specimens of Gothic Architec- 
ture, vol. ii. p. 8. 

Cariletho (William de). Sec Karilepho. 

Cast ell (Thomas), Prior of Durham, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Repaired tire 
Eastern Gateway of the Cathedral , erected a Chapel 
over it, dedicated to St. Helena ; and also restored 
the North Window of the Cathedral. — Account of 
Durham Cath. pub. by the Soc. of Ant. p.6. Angl. 
Sae. vol. i. p. 781. 

Chillenden (Thomas), Prior of Canterbury, died in 
1411. Built the Nave of Canterbury Cathedral. — 
Angl. Sae. vol. i. 143. Leland’s Itin. vol. \i. p. 5. 
Cath. Antiq. — Canterbury, p. 38. 

Chri.smas (Gerard), architect and sculptor, in the 
seventeenth century. Designed Aldcrsgate, Lon- 
don. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, chap. viii. 
Chyryton (William dc), Abbot of Evesham, died in 
1344. Built the Abbey Gate , with Chapels , Vcv — 
Rndge’s Hist, of Evesham, p. 28. Vide ante, and 
Index. 

Clinton (Roger de), Ilishop of Lichfield, died in 
1148. Built part of Lichfield Cathedral. — Cath. 
Anliq. — Lichfield, p. 26. 

Close, or Cloos (Nicholas), Bishop of Lichfield, 
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died iu 145*2. Angl. Sae. vol. i. p. 453. Supposed 
to have designed King's College Chapel, Cambridge; 
though according to Hearnc (Ilist. of Glaston- 
bui' 3 % p. Ixv.) the father of Bishop Close was the 
architect. — Malden’s Account of King’s College 
Chapel, p. 15. Arch. Antiq. vol. i. E. p. 4. 

Cole (John), builder of Louth Spire , or “ Broach,” 
from 1501 to 1505— G. — Dallaway on Euglish 
Architeeturc, p. 12G. Architeelnral Antiquities, 
vol. iv. p. 2. 

Conrad, Prior of Canterbury, in the twelfth century. 
Finished the erection of the Choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, afterwards destroyed.— Battelcy’s An- 
tiquities of Canterbury, p. 12, and 114. Catli. 
Antiq. — Canterbury, p. 34. 

Croyland (William de), master of the works at 
Croylaud Abbey, in the time of Abbot Upton, 
who presided there from 1417 to 1427. He is 
said by some writers to have built the Nave and 
Ailes of the Church of Croyland . — Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, vol. ix. Lincolnshire, p. 719. 
Gough’s History, Sec. of Croyland, 4to. p. 88. 

Croyland (Richard de), Abbot of Croyland from 
1281 to 1303, when be resigned his otliec. He 
erected the Transept of the Abbey Church. — Gough’s 
Hist, of Croyland, p. 87. 

Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury, in the seventh 
century. Erected a Church , dedicated to St. John 
Baptist at Canterbury ; to the east of the cathe- 
dral.— Lelaud’s Itin. vol. viii. p. 08. 

D 

DRUELL(John), Archdeacon ofExeter,in the fifteenth 
century; one of the architects employed on All 
Souls' College, Oxford, by the founder, Archbishop 
Chichele. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, edited by 
Dallaway, vol. i. p. 213. 

Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, died in 988. 
Built for himself a Cell at Glastonbury Abbey ; and 
was skilful in mechanics. — Angl. Sac. vol. ii. 
p. 9G. Lingard’s Antiquities of the Anglo Saxon 
Church, 2nd. ed. p. 143. 

E 

Eanbald, Arehbishop of York, in the eighth century. 
Superintended the erection of York Cathedral , 
under his predecessor Arehbishop Albert. — Calk. 
Antiq. — York, p. 28. 

Eastria (Henry de), Prior of Canterbury, in the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. Erected the 
Organ Screen. — Somncr’s Antiq. of Cant. p. 144. 
Batteley’s Cant. p. 25. Angl. Sae. vol. i. p. 141. 
Catb. Antiq. — Canterbury, p. 51. 


Ebor (John de), Abbot of Fountains from 1203 to 
1209. Began the erection of the Abbey Church . — 
Hargrave’s Hist, of Kuaresborough, See. fifth edit. 
1798, p. 211. 

Ednoth, a monk of Worcester, superintended the 
erection of the Church and Conventual Offices of 
Ramsey Abbey, the former of which was finished 
in 974. — Chron. Arch. p. I2G. 

Egbert, Archbishop of York, in the eighth century. 
Re-edified York Cathedral. — Archaeolog. vol. iv. 
p. 59. Cath. Antiq. — York, p. 28. 

Egwine, Bishop of Worcester, in the beginning of 
the eighth century. Erected the Monastery of 
Evesham, in conjunction with Archbishop \\ il frill. 
— Angl. Sac. vol. i. p. 470. Rudgc’s History of 
Evesham, p. 2. 

Ellerton (Henry de), master mason of Caernarvon 
Castle, in the reign of Edward 1. — Arch. Antiq. 
vol. iv. p. 1G8. 

Elthege, Bishop of Winchester, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, killed in 100G. Built 
part of the Crypts of Winchester Cathedral. — Lin- 
gard's Antiquities of the Anglo Saxon Church, 
2nd. edit. p. 4t4. 

ERNULrn, Bishop of Rochester, died in 1124. Built 
the Choir of Canterbury Cathedral , in conjunction 
with Prior Conrad. — Angl. Sac. vol. i. p. 342. 
Cath Antiq. — Canterbury, p. 33. 

Essex (John), an artist employed on the Beauchamp 
Monument , Warwick, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. — Archil. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 12. 
Gough’s Sep. Mon. vol. ii. p. 115. 

Ethelwold, Bishop of Winchester, died in 984. 
Supposed to have built the larger Crypt of IFrn- 
chester Cathedral , still existing.— Catli. Antiq. — 
Winchester, p. 5G, 59. 

Eustachius, Bishop of Ely, died in 1215. Built the 
West Part of the Cathedral of Ely, called the Ga- 
lilee. — Benthara’s Hist, of Ely, 2nd. ed. p. 145. 

Eversolt, or Eversold (Gilbert de), an architect 
of St. Alban’s Abbey, in the twelfth century. — 
Matt. Paris, Hist. Yit. Abb. p. 103. 

Eversden (Hugh de), Abbot of St. Albans, died in 
132G. Built the Lady Chapel , in the Abbey Church. 
— Clutterbuck’s Hist, of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 
26, and 81. 

F 

Farleigh, or Ferley (William), Abbot of Glouces- 
ter, from 1472 to 1498. Built the Lady Chapel 
about 1490. — Aee. of Gloucester Cath. pub. by 
Soc. of Antiq. p. 5. 

Ferneham (Nicholas), Bishop of Durham, died in 
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1*257. Rebuilt the Cathedral of Durham , in con- 
junction with Prior Mclsonby. — Leland s I tin. 
vol. viii. p. 11. 

Eitz-o do (Edward), master of works at Westminster, 
in the reign of Henry III.— Lord Orford’s Anec- 
dotes, chap. i. — Sec Odo Aurifarer. 

Fitz-stephen (Ralph), chamberlain to lleury II. 
Ruilt the New Church of St. Mary at Glastonbury, 
w hich w as dedicated in 1 J8G. — Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, new edit. vol. i. p. 5. 

Fox (Richard), Bishop of Winchester, died in 1528. 
Erected a sumptuous Chantry Chapel in W in- 
ehestcr Cathedral, and other works there.— Catli. 
Antiq. — Winchester, p. G7, and 94. 

Frowcester, or Fhoucester (Walter), Abbot of 
Gloucester, died in 14 1 *2. Built the Great Clois- 
ters of his Monastery, about the year 1400.— Ac- 
count of Gloucester Catli. pub. by the Soe. ol 
Antiq. p. 5. Willis’s History of Mitred Abbeys, 
vol. i. p. MG. 

G 

Gainsborough, or Gaynisrurgh (Richard de), an 
architect employed at Lincoln Cathedral, in the 
fourteenth century. On his tomb, still existing in 
the cathedral, he is said lo have died in June, 

44 MCCC ” the last portion of the date being 

obliterated. — Lord Oi ford’s Anecdotes, chap. v. 
edit, by Dallaway, p. 21 1. 

Gibbes (William), last Prior of Bath. Supposed to 
have survived the Reformation several years; con- 
tinued the building of Bath Abbey Church , till 
the dissolution of monasteries. — A ngl. Sac. vol. i. 
p. 587. Britton’s Ilist. of Bath Abbey Church, 
4to. p. 3G. 

Goldclif (Hugo de), an architect of St. Albans 
Abbey, lived in the twelfth century. — M. Paris 
Yit. Abb. S. Alban, p. 103. 

Goldston (Thomas), Prior of Canteibmy, died in 
1408. Built the Deans Chapel. — Angl. Sac. vol. i. 
p. 144. Cath. Antiq.— Canterbury, p. 38. 

Goldston (Thomas), Prior of Canterbury, died in 
1517. Finished building the Central Tower of 
the Cathedral. — Angl. Sac. vol. i. p. 147. Cath. 
Antiq— Canterbury, p. 38. 

Gray (Walter de), Archbishop of York, died in 
1255. Supposed to have erected the Chapter 
House at York. — Catli. Antiq. — York, p. 32. 

Greathead, or Grosseteste (Roger), Bishop of 
Lincoln, died in 1253. Built the Rood Tower of 
Lincoln Cathedral to the beginning of the upper 
story ; and finished some additions to the old west 
front, begun by Bishop Hugh de Wells. — Storer’s 


Ilist. of Lincoln Cath. (o), ( p ). Dr. Pegge’s Life 
of Grosseteste. 

Grimrald, the supposed architect of St. Peters 
Church , Oxford, in the reign of Alfred the Great. 
— Milner on Ecclesiastical Architecture, p. 28. 
Architectural Antiquities, vol. iv. p. 12L 

Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester, died in 1108. Re- 
edified the Cathedral of Rochester , and built the 
Castle of that city, also part of the Tower of Lon- 
don , called the White Tower. — -Angl. Sac. P. ii. 
p. 274. Storcr’s Ilist. of Rochester Cathedral, 

( d ), ( e ). Ray ley’s Ilist. of the Tower of London, 
P. i. p. G. Thorpe’s Custunialc Roficuse, p. 
153— ICO. 

II 

Helps tone (John), an architect who built the New 
Tower , or Water Tower , in the Walls of Chester, 
in 1322. — Ljsons’s Mag. Brit. Chester, p. G13. 

Henry Latomus, or IIenry the Stonecutter, in 
the time of John Brokhampton, Abbot of Eves- 
ham. Rebuilt the Chapter House , Dormitory , Re- 
fectory, and Abbot's Hail , and Kitchen of that 
Monastery. He died in 1319. — Lelandi Collec- 
tania, edit. 1774, p. 249. Rudgc, who says he 
was a monk of Evesham, calls him Henry La- 
tham. Hist, of Evesham, p. 28. 

IIerlew'in, Abbot of Glastonbury, in 1097. Rebuilt 
the Abbey Church. — Dugdale’s Monasticon, new 
edit. vol. i. p. 4. 

Hertford (John of), Abbot of St. Albans, in the 
reign of Henry 111. Made great additions to his 
Convent. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, chap. i. edit, 
by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 30. 

Hoo (William de), chosen Prior of Rochester in 
1239. Built the Choir of Rochester Cathedral . — 
Thorpe’s Custumale Roflense, p. IG7. Angl. Sac. 
vol. i. p. 393. 

Horton (Thomas de), Abbot of Gloucester, died in 
1377. Commenced building the Cloisters in 1351 ; 
and erected the Guest Hall , and the North Tran- 
sept of the Abbey Church , now the Cathedral . — 
Eosbrookc’s History of Gloucester, p. 175. Dal- 
laway on English Aichitccturc, p. 73, 75. 

IIorw'ood (William), freemason, architect of Fo- 
theringhay Chapel. In 1434 he entered into a 
contract with Richard, Duke of York, for the 
erection of the Collegiate Chapel of Fotheringhay. 
— Dugdale’s Monasticon, vol. iii. p. JG2, ed. 1825. 

Hugh de Grenoble, Bishop of Lincoln, died in 1200. 
Built Lincoln Cathedral in the style of the new* 
works at Canterbury. The erection of the Choir , 
Eastern Transept , and Chapter House, are generally 
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ascribed to this bishop. — Storer's Hist, of Lincoln 
Cathedral ( m ). Angl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 419. 

Hubv (Marmaduke), Abbot of Fountains, from 1494 
to 1526. Built a Chapel , dedicated to the Virgin 
IVIary, on the site of the Abbey of Ripon. — Le- 
lantl’s Itiner. vol. i. p. 90. 

Hylmer (John), one of the architects of St. Georges 
Chapel , Windsor, in the reign of Henry VII. — 
Architect. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 35. — In conjunction 
with William Yertue he entered into an agreement 
to construct the groined veiling of the Choir , be- 
tween June, 1507, and Christinas, 1508. 

I 

IcKHAM (Thomas), a Monk and Sacrist of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Canterbury. Built the West Gate 
af the Cemetery of St. Augustine fiu 1268. — Anti- 
quities of Canterbury, 1703, folio. Part i. by Som- 
ner, p. 33. 

I sembert of Xaintes, a foreign architect, who built 
the Bridges of Xaintes and Rochelle, in Frauee. 
He was recommended by King John, in 1201, in 
a letter to the eitizens of London, as a proper 
person to finish the erection of London Bridge, 
begun by Peter of Colechurch. — Maitland's 
Hist, of London, 1756, vol. i. p. 45. 

J 

John of Hertford, Abbot of St. Albans. See 
Hertford. 

John of Padua, “ devizer of buildings’' to Henry 
VIII. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, chap. v. Edit, 
by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 216. 

John of Tours, Bishop of Bath, died in 1 123. Built 
Bath Abbey Church. — Britton’s Hist, of Bath Ab- 
bey Church, 4to. p. 18,19. Angl. Sac. vol. i. p. 559. 

K 

Karilepho (William de), Bishop of Durham, died 
in 1095. He began the Cathedral Church af Dur- 
ham, on a plan which he had brought with him 
from France, where he was abbot of St. Vincent’s, 
Normandy. — Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, vol. i. 
Gen. Hist. p. xviii. 

Kendale (John), supervisor of all the king’s w orks 
in the reign of Edward IV. as appears by a grant 
in the Patent Rolls, 1 Ed. 4. ni. 16, p. 3. — Lord 
Orford 's A need, by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 20S. 

Keyes (Roger), Warden of All Souls’ College, Ox- 
ford, in 1422, employed as an architect by the 
founder, Archbishop Chiehele. — Lord Orford’s 
Anecdotes, by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 213. 

King (Oliver), Bishop of Bath and Wells, died in 


1503. Founder of the present Abbey Church oj 
Bath. — Britton’s Hist, of Bath Abbey, 4to. p. 32. 
Angl. Sac. vol. i. p. 576. 

L 

Lambhirt, a builder or repairer of St. Alban's Abbey 
Church. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, chap. i. by 
Dallaway, vol. i. 

Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, died in 1089. 
Built the Choir af Canterbury Cathedral , which was 
destroyed by fire in 1174. — Angl.Sae. vol.ii. p. 684. 

Langton (Walter de), Bishop of Lichfield, died in 
1321. Built part of the Lady Chapel at Lichfield. — 
Cathedral Antiquities — Lichfield, p. 28. Angl. 
Sae. vol. i. p. 441. 447. 

Langton (John de), Bishop of Chichester, died in 
1337. He built the Chapter House , and inserted 
the great West Window in the Cathedral Church. 
— Hay’s Hist, of Chichester, p. 451. 

Lincoln (John de), appointed master of the works 
in the King’s Chapel in the Palace of Westmin- 
ster, March 28, 1350. — Smith’s Antiquities of 
Westminster, p. 83. 

Loring, or Lozing (Robert), Bishop of Hereford, 
died in 1095. Built the Cathedral of Hereford . — 
Leland’s Itinerary, vol. iv. p. 166. Duuciimb’s 
Hist, of Herefordshire, vol. i. p. 452. 

Lote (Stephen), a mason, who in conjunction with 
H. Yevele constructed the Monument of Richard 
11. in Westminster Abbey. — Smith’s Antiquities 
of Westminster, p. 53. Braj Icy ’s History of West- 
minster Abbey, vol. i. p. 1 1 1. 

Lucy (Godfrey de), Bishop of W inchester, died in 
1204. Built part of the Lady Chapel, and other 
portions of Winchester Cathedral. — Cathedral 
Antiquities — Winchester, p. 60. Archaeologia, 
vol. i. p. 48. 

A 1 

Malverne (Alduin de), in the reign of liemy I. 
architect or surveyor of works in the erection of 
a Bridge aver the Wye at Hereford. — Leland s 
itin. vol. viii. p. 58. 

Marmadlke, Abbot of Fountains. See Huby. 

Mascall, or Marshal (Eustace), clerk of t lie works 
to Cardinal Wolsey,at the building of Christchurch 
College, Oxford; and chief clerk of accounts for 
all the buildings of King Henry VI II. within 
twenty miles of London. He died in 1567. Dal- 
laway questions whether this is kt sufficient proof 
that Mascall was an architect.” — Lord Orford’s 
Anecdotes, chap. v. by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 213. 
Lysons’s Magna Britan, vol. i. p. 561. 
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Maschal (Robert), Bishop of Hereford, who died in 
1410, had been a Carmelite friar. IJuilt the Choir> 
Presbytery , and Hell Tower of a church of the 
Carmelites, in London. — Lcland’s I tin. vol. viii. 
p. 40. Duncumb’s Hist, of Herefordshire, vol. i. 
p. 478. 

Maurice, Bishop of London, died in 1107. Built 
the old Cathedral of St. Paul , London, 1083. — 
Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s Cathedral, new 
edit. 18t8, p. 4. 

Melsonby, oi'Melsaube (Thomas), Prior of Dur- 
ham, elected bishop of that see in 1237, but 
obliged to resign three years after. — Leland’s 
Itinerary, vol. viii. p. 11. — Built the Cathedral 
Church of Durham , in conjunction with Bishop 
Ferneham. — But according to the account of Dur- 
ham Cathedral, published by the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Melsonby executed only the vaulting of 
the nave under the auspices of Bishop Poore ; 
though the Chapel of the Niue Altars is said to 
have been begun about the same time, p. 4. 

Morton (John), Archbishop of Canterbury, died in 
1500. Built part of the Palace at Lambeth , erected 
another at Canterbury, and “ made a great build- 
ing at Charing, in Kent” — “ almost the whole 
house of Forde. He builded at Alingtou Park.** — 
Leland’s 1 tin. vol. vii. p. 129. 

N 

Northwold (Hugh de), Bishop of Ely, died in 1254. 
Built the Presbytery . — Angl. Sac. vol. i. p. 636. 
Bent ham 's History of Ely, 2nd. edit. p. 148. 

O 

Odo Auiufaber, or Otho the Goldsmith, appointed 
cleik of the works, at Westminster, 21st of Henry 
111 . Lord Orford supposes him to have been the 
father of Edward Fitzodo, who also held the same 
office.- — Anccd. of Painting, See. chap. i. Smith’s 
Antiquities of Westminster, p. 47. 

Odo, Prior of Croyland, built the Monastic Church of 
Cropland, during the supremacy of Abbot Joflrid. 
This building, begun in 1113, was destroyed fifty 
years after its erection. Arnold, a lay brother of 
the abbey, was employed under Odo as mason. — 
Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 88. 

Orchyarde (William), architect of Magdalen Col - 
lege, Oxford, under Bishop Waynllect. — Chal- 
mers’s History of Oxford University, vol. i. p. 201. 

Osmund, Bishop of Sarnm, died in 1099. Built the 
Cathedral of Old Sarum. — Leland’s Itinerary, vol. 
iv. p. 1G4. Cath. Antiq. — Salisbury, p. 8. Dods- 
worth’s History of Salisbury Cathedral. 


Oswald, Bishop of Worcester, died in 992 . Built 
the Cathedral of Worcester. — Angl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 
201 , 202 . 

P 

Patesle (Thomas), Archdeacon of Ely, built part of 
Great Shelf or d Church, Cambridgeshire (1396 to 
14 tl). — Lysons’s Cambridgeshire, p. 296. 

Paulinls, Sacrist of Rochester, between 1125 and 
1137. Built the Church of Frendsbury , in Kent. 
— Thorpe’s Custom. Roflens. p. 162. 

Peny (John), Abbot of Leicester, and afterwards 
Bishop of Carlisle, died in 1520. Erected brick 
buildings at Leicester Abbey. — Leland’s 1 tin. vol. i. 

p. 18. 

Peter of Colechurch, a priest, built a wooden 
Bridge over the Thames, in 1163. This structure 
having been damaged, the same architect in 1176 
commenced the erection of the first stone Bridge 
over the Thames , a little to the west of the former. 
This was finished in 1209; but Peter died in 1205, 
and was interred in a chapel on the bridge. — 
Stow’s Survey of London, 1618, p. 50 — See Isem- 
bert of Xaintes. 

Poore (Richard), Bishop of Salisbury, from 1219 to 
1228, when he was translated to Durham, where 
lie died in 1237. Began the erection of Salisbury 
Cathedral. — Cathedral Antiquities — Salisbury, 
p. 19. Dodsworth’s History of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Pudsey (Hugh), Bishop of Durham, died in 1195. 
Built the Galilee , or West Chapel, of the Cathedral 
of Durham; erected a sumptuous Shrine for the 
relics of the venerable Bede; and built also a 
Church and Episcopal Mansion at Darlington. — 
Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, vol. i. Gen. I list. p. xxv. 

If 

Ralph, Bishop of Chichester, died in 1123. Built 
Chichester Cathedral, of wood, in 1 108 ; which being 
burnt in 1114, be began to rebuild it, probably 
with similar materials, as it was again destroyed 
by fire in 1 185. — Hay’s Hist, of Chichester, p. 415. 

Ranulph, or Ralph Elambard, Bishop of Durham, 
died in 1128. Carried on the building of Durham 
Cathedral , begun by Bishop A\ . de Karilepho; and 
founded Norham Castle . — Surtees’s Hist, of Dur- 
ham, vol. i. Gen. Hist. p. xx. 

Rede, or Read (William), Bishop of Chichester in 
1369, eminent as a mathematician, built the first 
LAbrary at Merton College, Oxford ; and a Castle 
at Ambcrley, in Sussex. — Hay's Hist, of Chi- 
chester, p.453. Lord Orford ’s Anecdotes, chap. v. 
by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 211. 
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Remigius, Bishop of Lincoln, died in 1092, built 
part of Lincoln Cathedral. — Angl. Sac. vol. ii. p. 
415. Archaeolog. vol. iv. p. 150. Storer’s Hist, of 
Lincoln Cathedral, (f), (g), (h). 

Rodeburn (Thomas), Chancellor ofOxford in 1420, 
and made Bishop of St. David’s in 1421. Built 
the Chapel of Merton College , Oxford. — Chal- 
mers’s Hist, of the University, vol. i. p. 9. 

Rog er, Bishop of Sarurn, died in 1139. Built Castles 
at Sherborn and Devizes ; and is supposed to have 
built Malmesbury Abbey . — Aceount of Alalmes* 
bury Abbey, in Archit. Antiq. vol. i. p. S. 

Roger, Arehbishop of York, from 1154 to 1181; 
built the Choir of York Cathedral , of which the 
crypt remains. — Cathedral Antiquities — \ork, 
p. 30. 

Rowsby ( ), a monk, repaired the Church of 

St. Mary at Stamford. — Peek’s Antiquarian An- 
nals of Stanford, b. xiv. eh. v. 

Russell (John), Bishop of Rochester, whence he 
was translated to Lincoln in 1480. Built a great 
part of the Episcopal Palace at Buckden. — Beau- 
ties of England and Wales, vol. ix. Lincolnshire, 

p. 622. 

S 

Sebroke, or Seabrook (Thomas), Abbot of Glou- 
cester, died in 1457. Began the erection of the 
Tower of Gloucester Cathedral . — Account of Glou- 
cester Cathedral, published by Soe. of Antiq. p. 5. 
— See Tulley (R.) 

Seffrid, the second of that name, Bishop of Chi- 
chester, died in 1204. Rebuilt the Cathedral 
Church of Chichester , between 1185 aud 1199. — 
Hay’s Hist, of Chichester, p. 444. 

Sellynge (William), Prior of Canterbury, began the 
central tower of the Cathedral in 1472. — Angl. Sac. 
vol. i. p. 145. 

Serlo, Abbot of Gloucester, died in 1104. Built, 
or repaired his Abbey Church , whieh had sutler ed 
from fire in 1088. — Account of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral, published by Soe. of Antiq. p. 3. 

Sexulphus, the first Abbot of Peterborough, in the 
seventh eentury, made Bishop of Lichfield in 673. 
Built the Monastery of Mcdeshampstede , afterwards 
called Peterborough. — Gunton’s History of Peter- 
borough, Append, p. 233. Lord Orford’s Anec- 
dotes, by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 209. 

Sisseverne (Gilbert de), a monk of St. Albans, to- 
wards the end of the twelfth century, and archi- 
tect of the Abbey Church . — Matt. Paris, Alta? Abbat. 
S. Albani, p. 103. 

Skirlaw (Walter), Bishop of Durham, died in 1406. 


Built the Chapter House and Great Tower of the 
Collegiate Church at Ilowdcn ; was one of the ehiel 
contributors to the Central Tower of York Minster; 
erected a Chantry Chapel in that Cathedral, and a 
Chapel at the village of Swine, in Yorkshire, where 
he was born. — Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, vol. i. 
Introd. p. liv. Architect. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 128. 

Sleford (John de), master of the wardrobe to Xing 
Edward III., died 1400, buried in the ehancel of 
Balsham Church, Cambridgeshire, which is “ a 
large and handsome structure.” — Lysons’s Cam- 
bridgeshire, 55. 

Stowe (William), Sacrist of Evesham Abbey. Built 
the New Steeple or Belfrey of the Abbey Churchy in 
1319. — Rudge’s Hist, of Evesham, p. 28. 

T 

Thokey, or Choky (John), Abbot of Gloucester, 
from 1307 to 1329, when he resigned and died 
soon after. He rebuilt the South Aile of the 
Church ; and is supposed to have executed the 
Vaulting of the Nave. — Account of Gloucester 
Cathedral, pub. by the Soe. of Antiq. p. 4. 

Thomas of Canterbury, a mason, or architect, em- 
ployed in 1330 in the creetion of St. Stephens 
Chapely Westminster, and supposed to have made 
the designs for that building. — Smith’s Antiquities 
of Westminster, p. 172. 

Tulley (Robert), a monk of Gloucester, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David’s, died in 1484. Built the 
Tower of Gloucester Cathedral ', then the Abbey 
Church, when Thomas Sebroke was abbot, from 
1450 to 1457. — Sir R. A Iky ns's History of Glou- 
cestershire, 2nd. edit. p. 66. 

V 

Vertue (William), a freemason, employed, in con- 
junction with John 11^ Inter, in executing the 
groined ceiling of the Choir of St. George's Chapel , 
Windsor, in 1507. — Architectural Antiquities, vol. 
iii. p. 35. Ashmolc’s Older of the Gai ter, p. 136. 

AY 

Wakefield (Hern)), Bishop of AVorcestcr, died in 
1394. He enlarged the Cathedral of Worcester , 
and built the North Portico. — Leland’s It in. vol. 
viii. p. 99. 

Walk ELY N, Bishop of Winchester, died in 1097. 
Said to have ereeted the oldest parts of the Cathe- 
dral. — Cathedral Antiquities — AYinchestcr, p. 46. 

AYalsingham (Alan de), Saerist, and afterwards 
Prior of Ely, died about 1363. Ereeted the Lan- 
tern Tower and Choir of Ely Cathedral. — Bent- 
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ham's Hisl. of Ely, 2ml. edit. p. 22t. Lelandi Col- 
lectan. ed. 1774, vol. ii. p. GO I, where Walsinghaui 
is sidled “ Vir vcnei abilis, ct aitificiosus frater.’’ 

Walton (Nicholas), mentioned in the Patent Rolls 
\ of Rich. II. 17, in. 3, as “ master carpenter, and 
engineer of the king’s works for the art of car- 
pentry.” Mr. Dallaway thinks it probable that 
the Roofs of the Halls of Eltham and 1 Vest minster 
were designed by and executed under the super- 
intendence of Walton. — Lord Orford’s Anecdotes, 
by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 208. 

Walter of Coventry, supposed to have been the 
architect of Chichester Cathedral , consecrated in 
1 109— Hay’s Hist, of Chichester, p. 384. 

Warren (John), architect of St. Mary's Church 
tower , Cambridge, 1608. — Lysons’s Cambridge- 
shire, p. 149. 

Wastell (John), a mason or architect, who with 
Henry Semerk, or Sevcrick, built the Vaulted Roof 
of King's College Chapel , Cambridge. — Archit. 
Antiq. vol. i. sig. G. 

Waynflete (William of), Bishop of Winchester, 
died in 148G. Erected a Sepulchral Chapel and ail 
Altar-serecu\ n Winchester Cathedral. — Chandler’s 
Life of Waynllele. Cathedral Antiq. — Winches- 
ter, p. 96, 1 22. 

Weston (Walter dc), appointed clerk of the king’s 
works in the Palace of Westminster and the 
Tower of London, in 1330, at the commencement 
of the building of St. Stephens Chapel. lie was 
one of the royal chaplains, and had a prebend in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel given him by the king. — 
Smith’s Antiquities of Westminster, p. 179. Lord 
Orford’s Anecdotes, by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 208. 

Wueathamsted (John), Abbot of St. Albans, died 
in 1464. Probably designed the Duke of Glou- 
cester's Monument in the Abbey Church of St. Al- 
bans and the Altar Scicen. — Gough’s Sepuleh. 
Mon. \ol. ii. p. 142, and 202. Clutterbuck’s Hert- 
fordshire, vol. i. p. 30. 

'Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, died in 709. Erected 


the Churches of Hexham and Ripon. — Cathedral 
Antiquities — York, p. 17, and 26. 

William of Sens, an architect of the twelfth cen- 
tury, who began Canterbury Cathedral in 1 175, 
according to Gervase of Canterbury. — Cathedral 
Antiquities— Canterbury, p. 37. 

William the Englishman, Guliclmus Anglus f suc- 
ceeded William of Sens in conducting the build- 
ing of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Winford (William), master mason to William of 
Wykeham at Winchester, in 1403. — Gough’s 
Scpnlcb. Mon. vol. ii. p. 13*. — Lord Orford’s 
Anecdotes, by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 211. 

Wolvey, or Wolvesey (Thomas), master mason, or 
surveyor of the king’s stone works, in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century. — Gough’s Sepuleh. 
Mon. vol. ii. p. 95. Richard Wolvey, an architect 
of the same period. — Lord Or ford's Anecdotes, 
by Dallaway, vol. i. p. 212. 

Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, died in 1095. Re- 
built Worcester Cathedral. — Angl. Sacr. vol. i. 
p. 474. 

Wygmore (John), Abbot of Gloucester, died in 1337. 
Said to ha\c been skilled in mechanics, and to 
have built the Choir of Gloucester Abbey , now Ca- 
thedral Church. — Fosbrooke’s Hist, of Gloucester, 
p. 173. 

Wykeham (William of), Bishop of \\ inchcstcr, died 
in 1404. Erected parts of Windsor Castle y and 
pari of the Nave of Winchester Cathedral. — Cathe- 
dral Antiquities — \\ inchcstcr, p. 118. 

Y 

Yevele, or Zeneley, pethaps Zeveley (Henry), an 
architect of the fourteenth century, who designed 
the Monument of Richard II. and his first Queen , 
in Westminster Abbey; (see Stephen Lote); 
employed to repair and heighten the walls of 
Westminster Ilall in 1396. — Rymcr’s Foedora, 
vol. vii. pp. 794 and 795. 
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Abbreviations. — Ch. — Churcb: — Chap. — Chapel : — Pr. Ch. — Priory Church : — Ab. Ch. — Abbey Church : — Cath.Ch. — Ca- 
thedral Church: — Ch. H. — Chapter House: — Co. Chap. — Collegiate Chapel. 


The ensuing List has been the result of extensive inquiry, with considerable labour and care of 
arrangement and condensation; and supported by the authorities referred to, it is hoped, will 
prove useful and interesting to the architectural antiquary. Whatever tends to facilitate the 
roads to knowledge, to make them better and shorter, demands our attention and adoption. 
Tabular views, or charts, have been successfully resorted to for this purpose, in the sciences 
of history, biography, heraldry, 5cc. and the present volume and tables have been executed witli 
a view and wish to render the acquisition of architectural information as simple and perspicuous 
as possible. If we could devise a “royal road” to antiquarian knowledge, we might seduce 
many idle amateurs to travel it; but the progress and termination of the journey would certainly 
be less interesting and less effective in the result; for whatever is easily attained is less appre- 
ciated and valued than such things as are acquired by dear purchase or diligent study. The 
following list of buildings of the Anglo-Roman and Anglo-Saxon eras was formed merely to 
point out when and by whom certain Ecclesiastical edifices were raised; and every antiquary 
may exercise his own judgment or fancy in ascribing any remaining parts of the present edifices 
to such times, or not. The following list comprises: — 1. dates; C. names of churches and 
places; 3. founders and architects; and 4. references and remarks, — and the whole is arranged 
under each successive reign of the English kings. The titles of books referred to, and the lan- 
guage generally adopted, are given in abbreviation, and as concisely as possible. The words 
“ before, and Index” refer to previous pages of this volume, and to the Index attached. 
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300 (about): — Ch. at Verulam: — Bedai Hist. Eccl. 
lib. 1. cap. vii. says that a church of admi- 
rable workmanship was built at this place. — 
See before, p. 112. — Whitaker supposes that 
part of the building still remains. — Cath, of 
Cornwall, II. 163. 

429 (before): — Ch. of St, Martin , Canterbury : — Ac- 
cording to Bede, lib. i. cap. 33, a church was 
standiug here when Augustiue visited Eng- 


land, and which had been built during the 
dominion of the Homans at Canterbury. 

440 (before): — Ch, at Brix worth, Northamptonshire : 
— Supposed to have been built by the Romans, 
and still retaining manifest traces of their 
manner of architecture. — Sec before ; and 
Index. 

600 (about) : — St. Augustine's Ab. Ch. Canterfoo'y ; — 
Founded by St. Augustine. — Bedce Hist. Eccl. 
c 
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1. i. c. 33. — Sumner's Canterbury, by Battely, 
part i. p. 25, part ii. p. 5. 

G04 (about): — St. A ndrcw's Ch . Rochester : — Ton nded 
by Ethelbcrt, K. of Kent. — Bedm II. E, 1. ii. 
c. 3.— Custinnalc Roffcnse. 

GIO: — St. Paul's Ch. London: — Founded by Ethel- 
bcrt, King of Kent. — Bcdae II. E. u. a. Dug- 
dale’s History, &c. of St. Paul’s. 

GIG: — Westminster Ah. Ch. : — Founded by Sebert. — 
Rcbuiltby Edward thcConfessorbclwcen 1055 
and 10GG. The present church was founded 
by Henry 111. in 1245. — Bray ley’s Hist, of 
AVcstminster Abbey, vol. i. pp. 4. 23. and 48. 

G2S: — Ch. at Lincoln: — Founded by St. Paulinus, 
Bishop of Northumbria. — ‘ Praedicabat autem 
Paulinus verbum ctiam Provincial Lindisi, 
in qua, videlicet civitatc, Ecclesiarn operis 
egregii dc lapidc fecit ; parietes hactcnus stare 
videntur,’ Bedae II. E. I. ii. c. IG. — From 
this passage it appears that the walls of the 
church, built by Paulinus, were standing in 
the time of Bede, who died in 734. 

G33: — St. Peter's Ch. York: — Original foundation 
by Paulinus of the Cath. Ch. — Cath. Anliq. 
York, p. 2G. Rebuilt by Archbishop Wilfrid 
in 6G9; whose edifice was burnt in 741, and 
re-erected by Archbishop Albert in 7G7. 

G35: — Lindisfarne Ab. Ch. : — Founded by Bishop 
Finan. — A timber church built in the Scottish 
manner. — Chron. Archil, p. 115. 

G55: — Medeshamstede , afterw ards Peterborough Ab. 
Ch. : — Original foundation by Sexulphus. Re- 
built after Sexnlphus was consecrated Bishop 
of Lichfield, in G73. — G unton’s Hist, of Pe- 
terborough, p. 229, 235. 

073 : — h Vy, Ab. Ch. : — Original foundation by Bishop 
Wilfrid, under St. Ethclreda, the first Abbess. 
— Bcntham’s Hist, of Ely, 2d edit. 4to. p. 24 
and 54. — Chron. Archil, p. 123. 

G73 : — Weremouth and Jarrow Ab. Ch, : — Founded 
by Brunei Biscop. — Bcdae Hist. Abbat. Wcr- 
muth et Gyrw. p. 285. — This is stated to 
have been the first church in England in 
which the glass used for windows was made. 
— Bcntham’s Ely, 2d edit. p. 20. — Chron. 
Arcliit. p. 120. 

G74: — St. Andrew’s Ch. at Hexham: — Founded by 
Bishop Wilfrid. — Chron. Arcliit. p. 121. — 
Eddii Stcph. Vila S. Wilfridi, inter xv, Scrip, 
cap. xvi. p. 59, edit. Gale. 

G75: — St. Peter's Ch. Ripon : — Founded by Bishop 
Wilfrid. — Chron. Arcliit. p. 120. 

G77 (about) : — Melbourne Ch. Derbyshire : — Supposed 
to have been founded by Ethelred, K. of 


Mercia. An ornament found on the coins 
of the Saxon kings is among the decora- 
tions of a capital to one of the pillars in this 
church. — Arcliaeolog. xiii. 292. — Chron. 
Archil. ]). 1 18. 

689: — St. John’s Ch. Chester : — Originally the Cathe- 
dral. Said to have been founded by Ethelred, 
King of Mercia. — Lysons’s Cheshire, vol. ii. 
p. 621. King’s Munimenta Antiqua, vol. iv. 
p. 184. See A.D. 1160. — Ormerod’s History, 
&c. of Cheshire, vol. i. p. 253. 

700 (about): — Orford Chap. Suffolk: — Supposed by 
King (Mun. Ant. iv. 192) to have been erected 
in compliance with the pastoral admonitions 
of Archbishop Theodore. It was formerly used 
as the chancel of the parish church; but has 
long been in ruins. Some ornamented pillars, 
&c. arc’slill remaining. 

71G: — Cropland , Ab. Ch. Lincolnshire ; — Founded by 
Ethclbald, King of Mercia.— Gough’s I list . 
and Anliq. of Croyland Abbey, p. 4. 

75G (after) : — St. Alban's Ab. Ch. Hertfordshire: — 
Founded by Ulla, King of Mereia, and said to 
have been built out of the ruins of Verulam. 
Rebuilt in the eleventh century. Carter, 
(Spec, of Eng. Arch. p. 15), “ Various styles of 
architecture meet the eye, however much of 
the original design remains.” — Cluttcrbuck's 
History of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 8. — Bray- 
ley’s Account of St. Alban’s in Beauties of 
England, I lertfordshire. 

795: — Chester: — King, in “ Vale Royal,” says, 
“ Divers parish churches erected in Chester, 
with fervent devotion,” about this time. 

88G: — St. Peter's Ch. Oxford^ Crypt of, founded 
by Giimbald. — Lelandi Collectauea, i. 140. 
Arcliaeolog. i. 151. Supposed rather to be 
posterior to the Normal) Conquest. See 
Arcliit. Antiq. iv. p. 121. 

948 (about): — St. Michael's Ch. St. Albans : — Founded 
by Abbot Ulsinus. — The chancel “ is built 
principally of Roman tiles, brought from tho 
city of Verulam.” Much alteration has been 
made in the building since its first erection. — 
Cluttcrbuck’s Hist, of Hertfordshire, vol.i. 

p. 101. 

970 (about) : — Ewe tiny Pr. Ch. Glamorganshire : — 
Considered by f King, (Mnu. Ant. iv. 1G7) as a 
Saxon church of Hie age of King Edgar. He 
says, “ If it was built at ail later, it is still 
a most remarkable imitation of that Saxon 
style.” 

970: — Pershorc Ab. Ch. Worcestershire : — Supposed 
by King to be about (his date, (Mini. Ant. 
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iv. 100). Originally founded by Duke Oswald, 
nephew to Elhelred, King of Mercia, about 
the year 680. 

974 : — Ramsey Ab. Ch . Huntingdonshire : — Founded 
by Ailwin, a Saxon nobleman. This church 
was six years in building, and was completed 
in 974. — Bentham’s Ely, 2d edit. p. 28. — 
Cbron. Archit. p. 126. 

980: — Malmesbury Ab. Ch. Wiltshire : — Built by 
Abbot vElfric about this date. — Gul. Malinesb. 
de Gest. Reg. Angl. Moffett's Hist, of 
Malmesbury, p. 74. — Probably no part of 
./Elfric’s building remaining. See A. D. 1120. 

980: — Winchester Cath. : — Rebuilt by Bishop Ethel- 
wold, about this date. The larger crypt is 
supposed by Mr. Garbett to have belonged 
to the edifice erected by Elhclwold. — Cath. 
Antiq. Winchester, p. 56, 58. 

1004 : — Oxford, St. Prides wide's Pr . Ch. now Cath. : 
— Ethelred II. — King, (Mini. Ant. iv. 202. 
205.) and Carter, (Anc. Arch, of Eng. i. p. 25. 
pi. xxviii.) ascribe the building to this period. 
See A. D. 1 11 1 . 

1010: — Greensted Ch. Essex: — A curious wooden 
structure. — Yctusta Monumenta, vol. ii. pi. 7. 
but certainly no part of this date. 

1 020 : — Hart low Ch. Cambridgeshire : — Canute. — 
This church lias a round tower at the west 
end, part of which is supposed to have be- 
longed to the church mentioned in the Saxon 


Chron. (Ingram’s Edit. p. 202.) as“ a minster 
of stone and lime,” built by order of Canute, 
for the souls of the men slain at the battle of 
Assandune.— Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. pt. 1. 
p. 49. 

1043: — Coventry Pr. Ch. Warwickshire : — Lcofric, 
Earl of Chester. — The ruins only of this 
building remain. See Carter’s Anc. Arch. i. 
pi. xliii. for view of a fragment of the south 
wall. — Dugdale’s Warwickshire, edit. 1765, 
p. 105. 

1057: — Ch. of St.John , Chester , then t lie Cath. : — A 
portion of the nave, now used as a parish 
church. Supposed to have been built in the 
time of Leofric, E. of Chester, who died in 
1057. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 437. 

1058: — Gloucester Ab. Ch. now Cath.: — A Idrcd, 
Bishop of Worcester. — Probably no part of 
Aldred’s building now existing, except the 
crypt under the choir. — Lysons’s Gloucester- 
shire Antiq. p. 18. See Acc. of this Cath. by 
Soc. of Antiquaries. 

1062: — Waltham Ab. Ch. : — Harold, son of Godwin. 
Earl of Kent. — Carter calls the present church 
** a Saxon pile, erected by Harold in 1062,’' 
Gent. Mag. Vol. LXXVII. p.929; and Air. 
Bnrdon, though he considers the architecture 
as Norman, ascribes the building to the same 
period. — Archit. Antiq. iii. 22. 


Buildings of very early Date, and commonly regarded as of Saxon Origin, but their Eras arc very 

uncertain . 


Dewsbury Ch. Yorkshire : — This church mostly rebuilt 
in 1766, retains traces of the architecture of 
the twelfth century; but it is chiefly remark- 
able on account of a Saxon tomb and sculp- 
tures still remaining. — Whitaker’s Hist, of 
Leeds, p. 300. 

Sherburne Ch. Yorkshire : — The nave is considered 
by Dr. Whitaker as a specimen of “ pure 
Saxon architecture.” — Hist, of Leeds, p. 149. 

IselhamCh. Cambridgeshire : — Converted into a barn; 
small, round-headed windows; east end cir- 
cular, and vaulted with stone; herring-bone 
masonry. Lysons says, “ it is of the most 
simple style of Saxon architecture ; and seems 
to indicate that the foundation was very little, 
if at all, later than the time of the conquest.” 
— Mag. Brit. Cambridgeshire, p. 220. 

Dinton Ch. Buckinghamshire : — Semicircular headed 
doorway, with sculpture in the space between 
the arch and the lintel. — Archjeol. x. 167. 
King’s jMnn. Ant. vol. iv. p. 86. 


Upton Ch. Buckinghamshire : — Single space, tower in 
the centre, chancel vaulted and ribbed. — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. Bucks, p. 653. 

Avington Ch. Berkshire: — “A very curious speci- 
men of Saxon architecture;” having “ a very 
singular font, of rude workmanship.” — Ly- 
sons's Mag. Brit. Berks, p. 238. 

Clapham Ch. Bedfordshire: — Has a square tower, 
“ remarkable for (lie extreme simplicity and 
rudeness of its construction.” — Rickman on 
Gothic Architecture, 3rd edit. p. 46. 

Kirldinton Ch. Cumberland : — According to Lysons 
“ is a very complete Saxon church, having 
undergone no alteration.” — Mag. Blit. vol. iv. 
]». clxxxix. 

Warwick Ch. Cumberland: — “ In the plain Saxon 
style,” Lysons. East end semicircular; with 
thirteen narrow niches in the exterior, some 
of which have small openings, or windows. — 
Penuant’sTour in Scotland, edit. 1790, vol. ii. 
p. 68.— This building, or one on the same site, 
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is called a chapel, in a grant of it to St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, in the reign of William the Con- 
queror.— Dtigdale’s Mouast. new edit. vol. ii. 
p. 519. 

Barton, St. Peter's, Lincolnshire The lower part of 
the tower of this church is considered by Kick- 
man as probably of Saxon erection. — Goth. 
Arch. 3rd ed. p. 45. See before, and Index. 


Tower of Earls Barton Ch. Northamptonshire : — May 
be regarded as a specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
architecture. — Sec before, and Index. 

Winchester Cathedral The transepts of this church 
Mr.Garbett contends are examples of genuine 
Saxon architecture. — Vide History, Sec. of 
Winchester Cathedral, p. GO. 


&nglo=jSonmin <£ra, from 106G to 1 154 . 

(REIGNS OF WILLIAM I. — WILLIAM IT. — HENRY I. — AND STEPHEN.) 
WILLIAM I.— (14 oct. 10G6 to 9 sept. 1087.) 


10G9 : — Selhij Ah. Ch. Yorkshire : — Dugdale’s Mouast. 
new cd. vol. iii. p. 498. Choir in pointed 
style. 

107*2: — Monk's Weremouth y Ah. Ch. Durham: — Dug- 
dale’s Mouast. new ed. vol. i. p. 502. — The 
tower only Norman, and of very rude exe- 
cution. — Rickuian on Goth. Arch. 3rd. ed. 

p. 180. 

1077 (after): — St. Alban's Ah. Ch. Hertfordshire : — 
Abbot Paul. — The transepts, tower, and part 
of the nave arc Norman, of a plain and bold 
character. — Rickman on Goth. Arch. 3rd. ed. 
p. *21 1. Clutterbuck’s Hist, of Hertfordshire, 
vol. i. p. 58. 

1078: — Last i nff ham Pr. Ch. Yorkshire Curious 
Norman crypt. — Dugdale's Mouast. new cd. 
vol. i. p. 342. Chron. Arch, before, and Index. 

1077: — Rochester Cath. Ch. : — Rebuilt by Rishop 
Gundulph. Parts of the nave of this church 
arc considered to be the work of Gundulph, 
who rebuilt his cathedral, between 1077 and 
1107. — G. Saunders, in Archaeolog. vol. xx ii. 
p. 17. 

1080: — Winchester Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Walkelyn. 
The tower and other parts are of this date* 
— Milner’s Winchester, 2nd. ed. vol. i. p. 194. 
Cath. Antiq. — Winchester, p. 57, 70. 

1081 : — Ely Cath. Ch.: — The nave and transepts, 
Norman. Building begun at this period, and 


Finished in 1I0G.— Suppl. to Bentham’s Ely, 
p. 57. 

1081 Chapel in the White Tower of London , about 
this date : — Probably designed by Gundulph. 
— Baylcy’s Hist, of the Tower, vol, i. p. 107. 

I0S4: — Worcester Cath. Ch.:— Bishop Wulstan. — 
No part of the original edifice remaining ex- 
cept the crypt under 1 lie choir. — \\ ibi s Il- 
lustration of the Cath. Church of Worcester, 
p. 3. 

1084: — Old St. Paul's Cath. Ch. London : — Bishop 
Mauritius* — Dugdale’s Hist, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, edit. 1818, p. 4. — Stow dates the 
fire which consumed the previous church of 
St. Paul in 1087; and says that the edifice of 
Bishop Mauritius was built on arches or 
vaults of stone, to prevent a recurrence of 
a like accident. — Chron. Archit. p. 117. 

108G (dedicated in): — Hurley Ch . Berkshire : — Has 
round-topped arches, with zigzag ornaments. 
— Ly'sous’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 300. 

1085 and 1128: — Thorney Ah. Ch. Cambridgeshire , 
founded between thoso years. — The remains 
of the nave, exhibiting in the interior two 
tiers of semicircular arches, resting on massy 
pillars, are probably of this age. — Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 49. — Part of the exterior 
is in the style of the Fifteenth century. 


WILLIAM IE— (9 sept. 1087 to 1 Arc. 1 100.) 


1088 and 1 123 (between): — Part of west front of Lin- 
coln Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Remigius.— Finished 
by Bloct, the next bishop. Essex says that 
Remigius, being a Norman, probably em- 
ployed Norman masons to superintend the 
building. — A reined, vol. iv. p. 150. Wild’s 
Illustration of Lincoln Cathedral. 

1090: — Margan Ah. Ch. Glamorganshire : — Iloarc’s 
Girnldus, vol. ii. p. 413. 


1090 : — Lindisfarne Pr. Ch. Durham , founded 
about this year: — Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. 
p. 83. 

1093: — Durham Cath. Ch. : — Bishop William de 
Karilcplio. — Nave of this date. — Ace. of 
Durham Cath. pub. by Soc. of Ant. p. G. 
Carter’s A lie. Archit. i. 18.— Surtees’s His- 
tory of Durham, vol. i. 

1095: — Hereford Cath. Ch. ; — Bishop Rob. Loring. 
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— The choir and nave were built between 
1079 and 1095, and finished 1115. — Storer’s 
Cath. Ileref. (d). — Dnncumb’s Hist, of the 
Co. of Hereford, vol. i. p. 452, 455. 

1096: — Norwich Cath. CJi. : — Bishop Herbert Lozing. 
— Cath. Antiq. — Norwich, p. 20. — This bishop 
is supposed to have built the choir and ailes, 


the Chapels of Jesus and St. Luke, and the 
transepts. 

1096 : — Carlisle Cath. Ch.:— By Win. Rufus. — Nave, 
and south ailc of this period. - — Lysons’s Mag. 
Blit. vol. iv. p. clxxxix. and 71. 

1096: — Christchurch Pr. Clt. Hampshire : — Archil. 
Antiq. vol. iii. p. 73. 


Anglo-Norman Buildings of uncertain Date , but probably earlier than the Twelfth Century . 


Adel Ch. Yorkshire : — A curious south doorway with 
chevron mouldings, and sculpture in a kind 
of pediment above. Dr. Whitaker, from a 
record preserved in Dugdale’s Monast., con- 
cludes that this church was built a little before 
1100.— Hist, of Leeds, p. 176. 

Barfreston Ch. Kent : — King’s Mun. Ant. vol. iv. 
p. 72. — The architecture of this church is said 
to resemble the work of Bishop Ernulph, at 
Rochester. — Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 46. 
Chron. Arehit. p. 137. 

Stewkley Ch. Buckinghamshire : — L) sons’s Mag. 
Brit. vol. i. p. 486. Arehit. Antiq. vol. ii* 
p. 2. and plates. 

Bedfout Ch. Middlesex : — According to Lysons, con- 
tains a “ Saxon arch” between the nave and 
chancel. — Environs of London, Suppl. p. 9. 

Harliugtou Ch. Middlesex : — Lysons’s Environs of 
London, Suppl. p. 129. 

Pittington Ch. Durham : — Here arc round-topped 
arches, with chevron niouldiugs, and twisted 


and lluted pillars. — Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, 
vol. i. p. 116. 

Quenington Ch. Gloucestershire : — Grotesque orna- 
ments. — King’s Mun. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 89. 
Arclueolog.x. 130. — Lysons’s GIouccst.Antiq. 

Elkstone Ch. Gloucestershire : — The chancel and 
south porch display the Norman style. — Ly- 
sons’s Gloucestershire Antiquities, p. 4, PI. 7, 
8, 9. 

Siddington Ch. Gloucestershire : — Semicircular door- 
way, ornamented with grotesque heads. — 
Lysons’s Glouc. Ant. p. 14, PI. 38. 

South Certify Ch. Gloucestershire : — Lysons’s Glouc. 
Ant. p. 16, PI. 44. — Doorway like Siddington, 
with the addition of a chevron moulding. 

Bishop’s Cleve Ch. Gloucestershire : — Lysons’s Glou- 
cestershire Antiq. p. 20. — Norman, or large 
columns, supporting pointed arches. — See 
A. D. 1250. 

St. Peter's Ch. Northampton : — Arehit. Antiq. vol. ii. 
p. 7. See before, also Plates and Index. 


HENRY I.— (1 aug. 1100 to 2 dec. 1135.) 


1100 ; — Gloucester Cath. Ch. : — Abbot Scrlo built 
the nave about this time. — Acc. of Gloucester 
Cath. pub. by the Soc. of Ant. King ascribes 
parts of this church to the eighth century. — 
Mun. Ant. vol. iv. p. 143. 

1102: — Tewkesbury Ah. Ch. Gloucestershire : — r l he 
west end of the nave is of this date ; though 
King supposes part of the church to have 
been built in the eighth century. — Mun. Ant. 
vol. iv. p. 134. Knight’s Disquisition on the 
Conventual Church, &c. p. 16, Lysons’s Glouc. 
Ant. p.23. pi. 70.; and p. 25. pi. 76. 

1 110: — Tynemouth Pr. Ch. Northumberland: — Arehit. 
Antiq. vol. iv. p. 112. — Mr. Rcpton thinks 
the church was not finished before 1210. 

1 103 and 11 16 : — Pr. Ch. of St. Botolph , at Colchester , 
between these years, according to Rcpton. — 
Arehit. Antiq. vol. i. A. 

1110 and 1 1 SO (between) : — St. Sepulchre's Ch. North- 
ampton : — Arehit. Antiq. vol. i. L. 


1111: — St. Frideswide's Pr. Ch. Oxford: — Prior 
Gaymoml. — Cath. Antiq. Oxford, p. 9. — ’Phe 
church was dedicated in 1180 according to 
Wood, in consequence of the removal of the 
relies of St. Fridcswidc. 

1112: — Exeter Cath. Ch.: — Bishop Warelwast. — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. \i. p. 205. — Two 
towers, altered by Bishop Quivill, so as to 
form transepts, are all the remains of Warcl- 
wast’s work. 

1114: — Castor Ch. Northamptonshire: — Tower and 
part of the church of this date. — Saunders 
in Arehaeolog. vol. xvii. p. 28. — Stukelej’s 
Itinerary. See before, and Index. 

1120: — Llandajf Cath. Clt.: — Founded by Bishop 
Urban. — Nave with pointed arches, clustered 
columns, See. — Gough’s Camden, vol. ii. p.499. 
Iloare’s Giraldus, vol. ii. p.418. — King con- 
siders parts of this church as being much 
more aneient. — Mun. Ant. vol. iv. p. 179. 
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R'l • — 'St. James's Toucr , Bun/ St. Edmund's , £«/'- 
/o//t; — Built between 1 121 and 1130. — Archil. 
Antiq. vol. iii. p. 78. 

1122: — Norwich Cath. Ck. : — Built by Bishop Ebo- 
rard. — Nave of this date. — Cath. Antiq. Nor- 
wich, j). 20. 

1125: — Bodmin Ck . Cornwall : — Algar. — Whi ta- 
ker’s Cathcd. of Cornwall, vol. i. p. 40. 

1 127 (about); — Wenloek Pr. Ch. Shropshire : — Arehit. 
Antiq. vol. iv. p. 58. 

1 1 28 : — Waverlcy Ah. Ch. Surrey : — Crypt still remain- 
in";. — Carter’s Ane. Arehit. vol. i. p. 49. 
Manning and Bray’s History, &e. of Surrey. 

1129: — 1 Vinehester Cath. Ch. ; — Bishop II enry de 
Blnis. — Part of south transept. — Cath. Antiq. 
— Winchester, p. 60. 

1130: — Rochester Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Ernnlph. — 
Dedicated at this time. Front of the Chapter 
House remaining, of Ernulph’s architecture. 
—Thorpe’s Cust. Roffens. p. 1G2, 163. 

1131 : — Dunstable Pr. Ch. Bedfordshire : — Founded 
by Henry I. — Nave, &e. remaining. — Arehit. 
Antiq. vol. i. B. C. Chron. Arehit. p. 139. 
Carter’s Ane. Arehit. vol. i. p. 35. — Lysous’s 
Mag. Brit. Bedfordshire, p. 75. 

1 133 : — St. Bartholomew's Ck. Smithfield , London : — 
Founded by Raliere. — Carter’s Ane. Arehit. 
vol. i. p. 22. Chron. Arehit. p. 136. Aetusta 
Alomimenta, ii. 36. 

1133: — Durham Cath. — Bishop Galfrid Rufus. — 
Chapter House of this date. — Aee. of Durham 
Cath. pub. by Soe. of Antiq. p. 6. 

STEPHEN.— (2 dec. 

1136: — Lanthony Pr. Ch. near Gloucester: — Dug- 
dale’s Alonast. Chron. Arehit. p. 139. 

1137: — Frendsbnry Ch. Kent : — Paulinas. — Built 
between 1125 and 1137. Archaeolog. vol. xii. 
p. 159. 

1140: — Ripon Ch. Yorkshire: — Waddilove’s Acc. 
of Ripon Minster, in Archaeolog. vol. xvii. 
p. 130.; and in pamphlet. 

1140: — Part of Lincoln Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Alex- 
ander. — A r etusta Monumenta. Storer’s Ca- 
tlied. Line, (h.) AVild’s Illustration, &c. of 
Lincoln Cath. p. 7. 

1 140 : — Shobdon Ch. Herefordshire : — Oliver de 
Merlymond. — King’s Munim. Ant. vol. iv. 
p. 96. — When this church was altered, several 
years ago, a curiously sculptured seinieireular 
arch was removed out of it into Lord Bate- 
man's Paik. 

1141: — Ewenny Pr. Ch. Glamorganshire: — Aloriec 
de Lundres. — Iloare’s Giraldus, vol. i. p. 149. 


1 1 35 : — Bu i Id was Ab. Ch. Shropsh i re : — A reli it. Antiq. 
vol. iv. p. 67. Chron. Arehit. p. 138. 

1135: — St. Nicholas Ch. Abingdon, Berkshire: — 
Arehit. Antiq. vol. i. D. Lysous’s Mag. Brit. 
Berkshire. 

1136: — Hospital of St. Cross Chap, near Winchester : 
— Founded by Bishop Henry de Blois. — 
Lowth, in his Life of Wykeham, dates the 
foundation of this edifice in 1136; but God- 
win, (Cat. of Bishops) in 1132. — Milner’s 
Hist, of Winchester, vol. ii. p. 153. See be- 
fore, and Index. 

Churches supposed to belong to this Reign, but Dates 
uncertain. 

Iffley Ch. Oxfordshire : — In the beginning of this 
reign, though some have ascribed it to the 
Saxon period. — Gent. Alag. vol. Ixi. p. 499. 
King’s Mun. Ant. vol. iv. p.86. — Chron. Arehit. 

Tichencote Ch. Rutlandshire: — Founded by Grim- 
bald.— Contemporary with Tutbury Chureh 
in Staffordshire. Parti} rebuilt in 1792. — 
Blore’s Rutlandshire, vol. i. p. 72. ; in which 
is a ground plan and some very accurate 
engravings. 

Coniston Chap. Yorkshire: — A\ hitaker’s History of 
Craven, p. 455. — Said to be t lie oldest re- 
maining structure in Craven. 

St. Sepulchre's Ch. Cambridge The circular part 
of this church considered to be Norman. — 
Arehit. Antiq. vol. i. L. — Ly so ns’s Mag. Brit, 
vol. ii. p. 50. 

1135 to 25 oct. 1 154.) 

4148: — Castle Acre Pr. Ch. Norfolk : — Arehit. Antiq. 
vol. iii. p. 3. ; from Blomefield’s Hist, of Nor- 
folk. 

1150: — Holme Cultram Ab. Ch. Cumberland: — Ly- 
sons’s Alag. Brit. vol. iv. p. exe. 

1150: — South Ockendon Ch. Essex: — Fiuc semi- 
circular door-way. — Arehit. Antiq. vol. i. B.6. 

1153 : — Kirhstall Ab. Ch. Yorkshire : — \\ hitaker’s 
History of Craven, p. 62. — Whitaker’s History 
of Leeds, p. 118. — Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. 
]>. 147. — This building exhibits a mixture of 
styles ; having pointed arches and clustered 
pillars in the lower part of the nave, and round 
headed windows above. 

Churches supposed to belong to this Reign , but Dates 
uncertain. 

Essendine Ck. Rutlandshire ; — A very eurious, plain, 
small parish chureh, with two bell turrets 
at west end, &e. A Norman south door, 
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with rude sculpture. — Blore’s Hist, of Rut- 
landshire, vo). i. p. 27. 

Little Casterton Ch. Rutlandshire : — Blore’s Rutland- 
shire, vol. i. p. 12. — Lancet windows. 


Ozleworth Ch. Gloucestershire : — Hexagonal tower in 
the centre.— Lysons’s Gloucestershire Antiq. 
p. 20. ; and pi. 


j?n.ron Hmc restorer*, or -pinMagcncts untri'tiitrctr, 1154 to 1272. 

(REIGNS OF HENRY II. — RICHARD I. — JOHN — HENRY III.) 
HENRY II. — (25 oct. 1154 to 7 july 1180.) 


1154: — Bolton Pr. Ch. Yorhshire : —Building com- 
menced at this period according to Whitaker, 
Hist, of Craven, p. 410. 

1160 (about): — Durham Cath. : — Bishop Hugh Pud- 
sey, who was consecrated in 1153, built the 
Galilee, or chapel, at the west end. — Ace. of 
Durham Cath. pub. by the Soe. of Ant. — 
Chron. Archit. p. 144. 

1160: — Lanereost Pr. Ch. Cumberland:— Lysons’s 
3Mag. Brit. vol. iv. p. exe. — The west end built 
in the thirteenth century. 

1170 and 1180(between) . — New Shoreham Ch . Sussex : 
— Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
vol. i. p. 7. — King ascribes this church to the 
reign of Edgar. — jMun. Ant. vol. iv. p. 177. 

1171: — York Cath. Ch. : — Abp. Roger. — The erypt 
of this date. — Cath. Antiq. — York, p. 30. 

1 174 :— Ely Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Ridel built the nave. 
— Millers's Description of Ely Cath. p. 28. 
Chron. Archit. p. 153. 

1177 and 1193 (between): — Peterborough Cath. Ch. : 
— Abbot Benedict. — Nave built. — Archa?olog. 
vol. xvii. p. 16. — This part of the edifice has 
a painted wooden ceiling, supposed to have 
been executed under the direction of Walter 
de St. Edmond’s, who became abbot of Pctei- 
borough, in 1233.— Storer’s Cath. Peterb. (/). 


1 180: — Glastonbury Ab. Ch. Somersetshire : — Archit. 
Antiq. vol. iv. p. 101. 

1180: — St. David's Cath. Ch. : — The nave erected 
about this time, according to Sir R. Iloare. — 
Giraldus Cambrens. vol. ii. p. 416. 

1184: — Canterbury Cath. Ch. : — William of Sens. — 
Gervas. Cant, in decern Scriptorcs, col. 1302. 
The choir, Trinity Chapel, and Becket’s Crown 
were erected between 1175 and 1184. — Cath. 
Antiq. Canterbury, p. 37. — Chron. Archit. 
p. 140. 

1185 (before): — Temple Ch. London: — Dedicated in 
1185, by Hcraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Illustrations of Public Buildings of London, 
vol. i. p. 128. Chron. Archit. p. 142. 

1 186: — Lincoln Cath. Ch. : — Bishop St. Hugh. — Sto- 
rer’s Cath. Line. (1.) Chron. Archit. p. 143. 
— Not finished till fifty years after, under 
Bishop Grosseteste or Greathead. Nave and 
transept still rematuing of this erection. 

I J 87 (after): — Chichester Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Sefi’rid. 
— Storer’s Cath. Chich. (k.) — Consecrated 
in 1100. — Hay’s Hist, of Chichester, p.444. 
— The vaulting of the transept is ascribed to 
Bishop Poore, between 1214 and 1217. — 
Archaeolog. vol. xvii. p. 22. 


RICHARD I. — (7 july 1 180 to 6 april 1 190.) 

1 100 (about): — Barnes Ch. Surrey : — Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. i. p. 15, 16. 

JOHN —(6 April 1 100 to 10 oct. 1216.) 


1200: — Wenlock Pr. Ch. Shropshire : — Archit. Antiq. 
vol. iv. p. 58. — West front, nave, and transept 
supposed to be of this date. 

1200 : — Athassel Pr. Ch. Ireland: — Ledwich’s Antiq. 
of Ireland, p. 516. 

1200 (about): — Bishop 7 s Cannings Ch. Wiltshire : — 
Has been erroneously ascribed to Osmund, 
Bisbop ofSaruin, who died iti 1090. — Beauties 
of Wiltshire, vol. iii. p. 342. 

1202: — Winchester Cath. Ch : — Bishop de Lucy. — 
Lady Chapel, See. of this date. — Cath. Antiq. 
A\ inehester, p. 61. — Chron. Archit. p. 143. 

1202 and 1218: — Worcester Cath. Ch. : — Part built 


by Bishop Sylvester between those years. — 
The church erected by Bishop Wulstan, in 
1084, was burnt in 1202; and the choir, having 
been rebuilt, was dedicated in 1218. Bishop 
de Blois is supposed by Wild to have com- 
pleted the edifice of his predecessor Sylvester. 
— Illustration of Worcester Cath. p. 9. 

1203 (after) : — Fountain s Ab. Ch. Yorhshire ; — Abbot 
John de Ebor. — Hargrove’s Hist, of Knares- 
borougli, p. 211. 

1215 (about): — St. Diary's, or Trinity Ch. Ely : — 
Supplement to BenthanFs Ely, p. 87. — Mil- 
lers’s Account of Ely Cath. 


x\\ 
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I1ENRY 111.— (19 oct. 12IG to 1 G nov. 1272.) 


1220 (before) : — Chester Cath. Chap. Ho. Lysons’s 
Mag. 13 rit. vol. ii. p. 439. 

1220 to 12 ( 10 : — Salisbury Cath . Ck. by Bishop R. 
Poore, between those years. — It is stated, in 
an inscription on tbe tomb of llishop Poore, 
that this church was forty years in building*, 
and was finished in 1200 ; but tbe dedication 
took place September 30, 1258. — Whitting- 
ton’s Survey of Goth. Arch. 8 vo. edit. p. 184. 
— Cath. Antiq. Salisbury, p. 20 . — Cbron. 
A rehit. p. 145. — Dodswortb’s Salis. Cath. 

1220 : — Studham Ch. Bedfordshire Lysous’s Mag. 
Jfrit. vol. i. p. 29. 137. 

1220 : — Eaton Bray Ch. Bedfordshire : — Lysons’s 
Mag. Bril. vol. i. p.29. 

1224 Elgin Ch. Scotland:— Pennant’s Tour in Scot- 
land, vol. i. p. 1G4. — Formerly a eathedral. 

1227:— York Cath. Ch. : — South transept of this 
date. — Cath. Anliq. York, p. 30. 

1230 (about) : — B inham Pr. Ch. Norfolk : — West 
front.— Archit. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 71. 

1230 ; — St. Mary's Ch. Lincoln: — Pugin’s Spec, 
of Goth. Arch. vol. i. p. 10 . 

1232: Kctton Ch. Rutlandshire: — Blorc’s Rut- 

landshire, vol. i. p. 183. 

1 035 : — Ely Cath. Ch.: —Bishop Hugh de North- 
wold built the Presbylery, and dedicated it in 
1252. — Matt. Paris. Hist. Angl. Edit. Watsii, 
p. 848 and 891. — Millers’s Descrip, of Ely 
Cath. p. 72. 

1 035 : — Lichfield Cath. Ch. Nave and choir of this 
dale. — Cath. Antiq. Lichfield, p. G3. 

1239 : — I Vella Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Jocelinc de Welles. 
— The nave finished and the choir dedicated 
at this time. — Cath. Antiq. Wells p. 85. 

1240: — Rochester Cath. Ch.:— Prior Will, dc Hoo 
built the choir at this time. — Thorpe’s Cust. 
KolT. p. 1G7. — Stoier’s Cath. Koch. (i). 

1241 : — Jesus Coll . Chap. Cambridge: — D}er’s Hist, 
of Cambridge University, vol. ii. p. 88 . 

1241 : — Ashbourne Ch. Derbyshire: — In this church 
is a brass plate with an inscription, stating 
that the edifice was dedicated by Hugh Pat- 
teshull, Bishop of Lichfield, April 24, 1241. 
Gough’s Camden, 1789, vol. ii. p. 305. 

1242: — Durham Cath. Ch. : — Prior Melsonby begun 
the nave and nine altars at this period, and 


finished them in 1290. — A cc. of Durham Cath. 
by Soc. of Ant. — Cliron. Archit. p. 144. 

1212 : — Chetwodc Ch. Buckinghamshire : — Lysons's 
Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 487. 

1245; — Westminster Ab. Ch. : — Present edifice begun 
at this period. — Matt. Paris. Hist. Angl. p. GG 1 
and 1009. — Cliron. Archit. p. 148. 

1247: — Croyland Ab. Ch. Lincolnshire : — Abbot Bar- 
deney.— Tbe north ailc, now used as a parish 
church, of this period. — Gough’s Crojland, 

p. 81. 

1247 : — St. Mary Ottery Ch. Devonshire : — Built 
before 12G0. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. vi. 
p. cccxxiv. 

1250 to 1280: — Little 3Iap/estead Ch. Essex, between 
those years: — Archit. Antiq. vol. i. M*. 

12G0: — York Cath. Ch. — North transept of this date. 
—Cath. Antiq. York, p. 30. 

12G1 : — St. Germans Ch. Cornwall Lysons’s Mag. 
Brit. vol. iii. p. ccxxix. and 11G. — bitaker 
imagined the nave and north aile to have been 
built by King Athclstan, about 936; and the 
south aile to be more ancient, — Cathedral of 
Cornwall, vol. i. p. 138, 142. 

12G1 : — -if Urfieid Ch. Yorkshire : — Whit ak er’s Hist, 
of Leeds, p. 3G2. 

1270 : — St. diary's Ab. Ch. York Dugd ale’s Mo- 

nasticon, new edit. vol. iii. p.544. 

Churches supposed to belong to this Reign, but of 
uncertain Dates. 

St. Alban's Ab. Ch. Herts: — The choir built in this 
reign. — Clntterbnek’s Hist, of Hertfordshire, 
vol. i. p. 04. 

Bishop's Cleeve Ch. Gloucestershire: — Large piers 
and semicircular arches generally, hut some 
of the arches pointed, and evidently of the 
same period. — Lysons’s Gloucestershire 
Antiq. p. 20. pi. Iviii. — King’s Munim. Ant. 
vol. iv. ]>. 183. 

Great Casterton Ch. Rutlandshire : — Blore’s Hist, of 
Rutlandshire, vol. i. p. 1 1 L— This church of 
the early pointed style; except the tower, 
probably of the reign of Henry VI. 

Ambresbury Ab. Ch. Wiltshire : — The chance], &e. 
and lower early lancet. — Iloarc’s Modern 
Wiltshire, Hundreds of Everlcy, Kc. p. 73. 
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ipantagcncts untrftftvA, to 1400. 

(REIGNS OF EDWARD I. — It. — AND III. — AND RICHARD II.) 


EDWARD I. — (16 nov 

1272: — St. Ethelbert's Gate House, Norwich: — Built 
by the citizens alter tliis 3 ear.— Catb. Antiq. 
Norwich, p. 42, pi. xxv. 

1281: — Cropland Ab.Ch. Lincolnshire : — Abbot Rich, 
de Ci o) land built the east pait of Ihe church, 
between 1281 and 1303. — Gough’s Cropland, 
p. 87. Arcliit. Antiq. vol. iv. j). 89. 

1287: — Tintern Ab. Ch. Monmouthshire : — Will, of 
Worcester says the abbot and monks of Tin- 
tern entered their new eburch to celebrate 
public worship in 1287. — Itiner. p. 132. — 
Coxe’s Historical Tour, vol. ii. p. 354. 

12S8: — Exeter Cath. Ch. : — Bishop Quivill. — The 
choir commenced, and the two towers of the 
former structure [see A.D. 1112] converted 
into the transept. The vaulting of the choir 
finished, and the altar-scrcen built between 
130S and 1326 by Bishop Stapeldon. Build- 
ing completed by Bishop Grandisson iu 1328. 

— Oliver’s Ilist. of Exeter, p. 23, 42, 47, 51. 
Chron. Arcliit. p. 162. 

1290: — Nave of York Cath. Ch.: — Begun in 1290, and 
finished iu 1330. Cath. Antiq. York, p. 30. 

EDWARD 11. — (7 July 

130S: — Studley Pr. Ch. Warwickshire: — Built.— Dug- 
dale’s Warwickshire, ed. 1765, p. 521. 

1309: — Boston Ch. Lincolnshire: — Begun, but pro- 
bably not finished till fifty 3 cars later. — Arcliit. 
Antiq. vol. iv. p. 116. — Chron. Arch. Index. 

1318: — Cath. and Chap, of St. Regulus , at St. An- 
drew's, Scotland: — Finished. — Penn ant's Tour 
iu Scotl. vol. ii. p. 192. 

1320: — South Aile of Gloucester Cath.: — Built by 
Abbot Thokey. — Aec. of Gloucester Cath. 
by the Soc. of Ant. p. 4. 

1320: — Nave, Transept, and Tower of Bristol Cath. 
Ch. : — Built by Edm. Knowles, abbot, and 


, 1372 to 7 JULY 1307.) 

1290: — North Marston Ch. Bucks: — Built soou after 
this year. — Lysons’s Magn. Biit. vol. i. 
p. 603. 

1292: — Ch.ofSt. Mary, Redclijfe, Bristol : — Founded 
by Synion de Burton, and finished in 1376. — 
Britton's Hist, of RcdclilTe Ch. p. 7. 

1297: — Cloisters of Norwich Cath. : — Begun building. 
— Arcliit. Autiq. vol. iii. p. 86. and Cath. 
Antiq. 

1300 : — Lady Chap, and Spire, Lichfield Cath. : — Built 
by Bishop Langton. — Cath. Antiq. Lichfield, 
p. 28, 63. Chron. Archil, p. 168. 

1303 (after): — Newton Arfosh Ch. Cumberland : — In 
ruins, but a square tower, built for defence 
against the Scotch borderers, still remains. — 
Lysous’s Mag. Brit. \o\. iv. p. cxci. 

1304: — Organ Screen of Canterbury Cath: — Erected 
by II. de Eastria. — Cath. Antiq. Cant. p. 51. 

1305: — St. Peter's Ch. in the Tower of London : — 
Bay ley’s Hist, of the lower. Part I. p. 118. 

1306: — Central Tower , Lincoln Cathedral: — Upper 
part boill by Bishop D’Aldeily. — Essex, in 
Archaeologia, iv. 156. \\ ild’s Lincoln Cath. 

1307 to 25 jan. 1327.) 

Maurice, Lord Berkeley. Not finished bc- 
foie 1363. — Storer’s Cath. (h). 

1321 : — Lady Chap, of Ely Cath. now Trinity Ch . : — 
Suppl. to Bentham’s Ely, p. 61. 

1324: — Prior Crauden s Chap : — Suppl. to Bentham’s 
Ely, p. 47. Chron. Arcliit. p. 163. 

1324: — Lincoln Cath. Ch.: — The choir and eastern 
parts rebuilt. — Storer’s Catb. (1). Chron. 
Arcliit. p. 143. Wild’s Illustrations of Lin- 
coln Cathedral. 

1327 (after): — Abbey Gate House, St. Edmund *s-bury: 
— Arcliit. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 81. 


EDWARD HI.— (25 jan. 1327 to 21 june 1377.) 


1 328 Octagon and Lantern Tower of Ely Cath. 

Regun building, and completed in a few years 
by Alan de Walsiugham. — Millers’s Descr. of 
Ely.p .63. — This lantern, bcingmueli decayed, 
was restored by James Essex between 1757 
and 1762. 

1330: — Chap, of St. Stephen , Westminster : — Begun 


under the direction of Thomas of Canterbury, 
and carried on throughout the reign of Ed- 
ward III. — Smith’s Antiq. of \\ cstminslcr, 
p. 172. Chron. Arcbit. p. 166. 

1331 : — Choir of Ripon Ch. Yorkshire : — Dean Wad- 
dilove’s Aec. of Ripon Minster iD Arehajolog. 
vol. x\ii. p. 135. 
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1331 : — Spire of Salisbury Cath. Ch.: — Cath. Antiq. 

Salisbury, p. 72, and Plates. 

1330 (after): — Pr. Ch. of Denny , Cambridgeshire : — 
The remains of which lia\e been converted 
into a farmhouse. — Lysons’s Magn. Brit, 
vol. ii. p. 272. 

1337 : — South Axle, of St. Mary Magdalen* s Ch. Ox- 
ford: — Rebuilt. — Neale’s Yicwsof Churches. 
1337 (about): — Shottesbrooke Ch. Berkshire: — Ly- 
sons’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 20G, 363. 

1 337 (about ) : — Spire of Chichester Cath. Ch. : — Chron. 
Arehit. p. 168.— According to a tradition, this 
and Salisbury spire were built by the same 
architect.— Hay’s Hist, of Chichester, p. 419. 
1340 : — Beverley Minster Ch .: — Part of nave. — Pu- 
gin’s Spec, of Goth. Arch. vol. i. p. 16. 

1343 (about ) : — Spire of St. Many's Chap, at March , in 

Cambridgeshire “ The nave is a handsome 
building of the fifteenth century. It has a 
wooden i oof, with numerous projecting figures 
of angels, and is the richest specimen of the 
kind in Cambridgeshire/’— Lysons’s Magn. 
Brit. vol. ii. p. 177. 

1344 (before): — G ate , with Chapel over it. at Eve- 

sham Abbey. Worcestershire : — Built by Abbot 
Chyryton. — Budges History of Evesham, 
p. 29. 

1352: — Ch. of Haslingfichl , Cambridgeshire: — Ly- 
sons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 208. 

1352: — Ch. of Hatley St. George , Cambridgeshire. — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 210. 

1352: — Ch. of Lullingstonc , Kent : — Supposed to have 

RICHARD II.— (21 jun 
1377 : — West end of Gloucester Cath. Ch .: — Built by 
Abbot Boyficld, who vaulted the choir. — Acc. 
of Gloucester Cath. by the Soc. of Ant. 

1380: — Altar-screen at Durham Cath . Ch. : — Acc. of 
Duiham Cath. by the Soc. of Ant. 

1380 and 138G (between ) : — Nexv College Chap. Ox- 

ford : — Built by Will, of Wjkcham. — Chal- 
mers’s Hist, of the Univ. of Oxford, vol. i. 
p. 119. 133. 

1381 :■ — Cloisters of Durham Cath. : — Built, and Ga- 

lilee repaired, by Walter Skirlaw and Bishop 
Langley, between 1381 and 1388. — Acc. of 
Durham Cath. by the Soc. of Ant. 

1388: — Coll. Ch. of Banbury , Cheshire : — The chancel 
of which only is remaining. — Lysons’s Mag. 
Brit. vol. ii. p. 440. 

1390 (before): — Ch. of Poltimore. Devonshire : — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. vi. p. 419. 

1390 (before): — Ch. of Wilmington, Bedfordshire . — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 151. 

138S and 1401 (between ): — Shir hue Chap. Yorkshire : 


been built by John de Rokcsle}', Lord of the 
manor, who died in 1361. — Thorpe’s Cust. 
RotT. p. 12G. 

13G1 : — Choir of York Cath.: — Cath. Antiq. York, 

P-31. 

1361 Spire of Norwich Cath.: — Built by Bishop 
Percy, alter 13GI — Cath. Antiq. Norwich, 
p. 25.— Chron. Arehit. p. 168. 

1303: — Choir of Carlisle Cath. Ch.:— Built between 
1363 and 1397. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. iv. 
p. 71. 

1366: — South west Tower of Wells Cath. Ch.: — Built 
by Bishop Harewcll. — Cath. Antiq. Wells, 

p. 86. 

1370 (about): — Ch. of Sntton f Cambridgeshire : — “ A 
beautiful Gothic structure,” built.— Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 261. 

1372 (before):— Lambourn Ch. Berkshire: — Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 309. 

1372: — St. Saviour's Ch. Dartmouth , Devon. — Ly- 
sons’s Mag. Brit. vol. vi. p. 158. 

1372: — Central Tower of York Cath. Ch. : — Built by 
AY alter Skirlaw. — Catb. Antiq. York, p. 32. 

1372: — Cloisters and Chap. Ho. of Worcester Cath.: — 
Erected about this date. — Storer’s Cath. ( m). 
— The central tower finished, 1374. 

1372: — St. Nicholas Chap. Lynn , Norfolk: — Built be- 
tween 1371 and 1379; or, according to Rep- 
ton, about 1400.— Arehit, Antiq. vol. iii. p.59. 

1374: — Ch. of Lambeth , Surrey: — Erected between 
1374 and 1377. — Lysons’s Environs of Lond. 
vol. i. |>. 277. 

1377 to 29 sept. 1399.) 

— Built by W. Skirlaw. — Arehit. Antiq. vol. 
iv. p. 126. 

1390: — Nave of Winchester Cath. Ch. : — Built by- 
Will. of Wykehnm. — Cath. Antiq. Winches- 
ter, p. 65. 

1391 : — Wimingtan Ch. Bedfordshire : — Built by John 
Curleys, Lord of the Manor, as appears by an 
inscription on a fine brass plate in the church, 
which iMcssrs. L. say is “ an elegant Gothic 
structure.” — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 151 , 
in which is a view of the church. 

1395: — Spire of St. Michael's Ch. Coventry: — Built 
between 1373 and 1395. — Dugdalc’s War- 
wickshire, edit. 1765, p. 112. 

1396: — Ch.of Great Shelf ord, Cambridgeshire : — Sup- 
posed to have been built by Thomas Patcsle, 
Archdeacon of Ely, and Rector of Sbclford, 
between 1396 and 1411. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit, 
vol. ii. p. 296. 

1399(buiit before): — Ch.of Mere , Wilts. : — Sir R.C. 
lloare’s Alodcrn Wiitsh. Alcre Hand. p. 10. 
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Pnntacjcncts iribfortf, or $^ousc of Lancaster, 1400 to i4Gi. 

(REIGNS OF HENRY IV. — V. — AND VI.) 

IIENRY IV. — (29 sept. 1399 to 20 march 1413.) 


1400: — JS'ave, Cloisters , and part of the Chapter House 
of Canterbury Cuth. : — Built by Prior Chilleu- 
den. — Cath. Antiq. Canterbury, p. 38. 

1400: — Great Tower and Chapter House of the Coll. 
Ch. of Howrlen , in Yorkshire, built, about this 
time, by Bishop Skirbnv. — Arehit. Antiq. 
vol. iv. p. 128. 

1402: — West Towers of York Cath . Ch. : — Built. — 
Cath. Antiq. York, p. 32. 

1409: — Spire of Hans /ape Ch. Buckinghamshire: — 


which bad been destroyed by lightning, now 
built. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 572. 

1410: — Tower of Wymondham Ch. Norfolk: — Built 
between 1410 and 147G. — Dugdale’s Monas- 
ticon, new edit. vol. iii. p.329. 

Erpingham Gatehouse, Norwich: — Erected in this 
reign, at the expense of Sir Thomas Erping- 
bam. — Cath. Antiq. Norwich, p. 41. 

West Doorway of St. Saviour's Ch. Southwark . — 
Pugin’s Spec, of Goth. Arch. vol. ii. p. 9. 


IIENRY V.— (20 march 1413 to 31 aug. 1422.) 


1415: — North-west Tower of IFe/fo Cathedral: — Built 
by Bishop Bubwith. — Cath. Antiq. AYells, 
p. 87. 

1417 : — Nave of Cropland Ah. Ch.: — Built by Will, de 
Cro} land, between 141 7and 1427. — Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, new edit. vol. ii. p. 104. Gough’s 
Cro)Iaud, p. 88. Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 89. 

1420: — Walsingham Pr. Ch. NorfoJk: — Uepton, in 
Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 103. 


1420 (rebuilt after): — Chapter House of Exeter Cath.: 
— Under Bishops Laey and Bothe; except 
the lower part, which displays the early 
pointed style.— Oliver’s Hist, of Exeter, p. 62. 
— Cath. Antiq. Exeter. 

1422: — Coll. Ch. of Manchester : — Founded by Tho- 
mas West, Lord de la Warr. — Arehit. Antiq. 
vol. iii. p. 13. 


HENRY VI. — (31 aug. 

1424: — DIerton College Chap. Oxford: — Built by 
Thomas Rodeburne. — Chalmers’s Hist, of 
Univ. of Oxford, vol. i. p. 13. 

1425 (before) : — Granchester Ch. Cambridgeshire . — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 203. 

1 432 : — Ch. of Totncss, Devonshire. — Lysons’s Mag. 
Brit. vol. vi. p. 534. 

1434 : — Ch. of St. Lawrence , Reading , Berkshire : — 
Rebuilt, or considerably repaired at this pe- 
riod.— Lysons’s Mag. Rrit. vol. i. p. 342. 

1440; — Ch. of Halifax, Yorkshire: — Built between 
1440 and 1480. — Whitaker’s Iiist. of Leeds, 
p. 382. 

1442: — Chop, of All Souls' College, Oxford:— Built 
by Archbishop Chichele. The college itself 
was commenced in 1437.Tr~Chalmers’s Hist, 
of Oxford, vol. i. p. 180. 

1442: — South Aile of the Ch. of St. Mary Rcdcliffe , 
Bristol: — Built by Will. Canning. — Britton’s 
Hist, of Redeliffe Church, p. 8. 

1443: — Chap, of King's College, Cambridge: — The 
building, which was commenced at this pe- 
riod, after being interrupted by the civil wars, 


1422 to 4 march 1461.) 

and the misfortunes and death of the founder. 
King Henry VI. was resumed about 1479.— 
Acc. of King’s Coll. Chap, in Arehit. Antiq, 
vol. i. — Chron. Arehit. p. 173. 

1413 and 1164 (between): — Beauchamp Chap. War- 
wick: — Cough’s Sepuleh. Monum. vol. ii. 
p. 1 15. Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 10. 

1445 (before): — Ch. of Laudwade, Cambridgeshire . — 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 57. 

1446: — Roslyn Chap. Scotland: — Begun at this pe- 
riod, but not finished till after 1479. — Arehit. 
Antiq. vol. iii. p. 51. 

1450: — A. Ch. of St. Rennet of Holme, Norfolk . — 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, new edit. vol. iii. p. 80. 

1 450 : — Central Tower of Gloucester Cath. Ch. : — Built 
by R.Tulley, under the abbaey of Sebroke. — 
Aec. of Gloucester Cath. by the Soc. of Ant. 

1450: — Ch. of St. Diary, Harwell , Cambridgeshire : — 
About this date, exeept the roof of the nave, 
finished in 1464. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. 
p. 56, 98. 

1455: — Ch. of Tatter shall, Lincolnshire . — Pugin’s 
Spec, of Goth. Arch. vol. i. p. 9. 
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1 i 58 ; — Tower of Chester Cath. Ch . :— Built under the 
abbacy of John Ripley.— Storer’s Cath. (f). 
Lysons\s Mag:. Brit. vol. ii. p. 441. 

1458 (after) :—Chap. on the Bridge at Wakefield , York- 
shire. — Whitaker’s Ilist. of Leeds, p. 289. 


1458 : — Choir of the Ch. of Luton, Bedfordshire : — 
Built about this period by John Wheatham- 
stede. The adjoining Wenlock Chapel was 
founded by John, Lord Wenlock, before 14GI. 
— Lysons’s Mag. Brit. voJ. i. p. 111. 


$lantagciuts liiUfiicU, or l^ousc of Yorft, )46i to 1485, 

(REIGNS OF EDWARD IV. — AND V. — AND RICHARD 111.) 
EDWAKD IV. — (4 march 1461 to 0 April 1483.) 


I t63 :— C/t. of Great Malvern , Worcestershire Re- 
built by Sir Reg. Bray, except the Norman 
columns and arches of the nave. — Neale’s 
Views of Churches. 

1466: — Ch. of Fowey, Cornwall: — Rebuilt, or much 
altered, and its fine tower erected. — Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. vol. iii. p. ill. 

1467: — Nave of Biggleswade Ch. Bedfordshire: — 
Erected about this time. — Lysous’s Mag. 
Brit. vol. i. p. 57. 

t4G8 (finished in): — Ch. of Bradford , Yorkshire . — 
Whitaker’s Hist, of Leeds, p. 354. 

1469: — Ch. of Bodmin, Cornwall: — Built between 
14G9 and 1475.— Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. iii. 
p. ccxxx. and 34. 

1470: — Ch. of Wakefield, Yorkshire: — Whitaker’s 
Hist, of Leeds, p. 281. 

1 470 : — Ch. of St. Stephen , Bristol: — About this date. 
— Lysons’s Gloucestershire Antiq. p. 13. 

1472: — Central Tower of Canterbury Cath. Ch.: — Be* 
guu in 1472, and finished in 1517.— Cath. 
Antiq. Canterbury, p. 38. 

1 473 : — Chap, of Magdalen College , Oxford: — Built 


by Bishop Waynflcet.— Chalmers’s Hist, of 
Oxford, vol. i. pp. 202, 212. 

1474 (before):— Cft. of Swaffham , Norfolk.— Gough's 
Sepulch. Montim. vol. ii. p. 241. 

1478:— Ch. of St. Mary , Oxford: — Supposed to have 
been built by J. Carpenter, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, who died in 1476. — Pugin’s »Spcc. of 
Goth. Arch. ii. 8. and PI. 

1478: — Ch. of St. Mary, Cambridge: — Built by Bishop 
Alcockc.— Dyer’s Hist, of Cambridge Univ. 
vol. i. p. 245. 

1480: — Lady Chap, at Winchester Cath. Ch. — Cath. 
Antiq. Winchester, p. 67. 

1481 : — St. George's Chap. Windsor: — Begun in 1481 
and finished in 1508. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit, 
vol. i. p. 424. — A re hit. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 27. — 
Chrun. Archit. p. 175. 

1 481 : — Ch. of Long Me/ford , Suffolk . — Neale’s Views 
of Churches. — Inscription on the outside. 

1482: — Ch. of Little Malvern, Worcestershire : — Built 
by Bishop Aleoeke. — Neale’s Views of 
Churches. 


Simon of tfjc Hosts, or fQousc of fTulJor, 1485 to iG03. 

(REIGNS OF HENRY VII. — HENRY VIII., ETC.) 
HENRY VII.— (22 aug. 1485 to 21 april 1509.) 


1485 : — Choir of the Ch. of Stratford-on-Avon , War- 
wickshire. — Neale’s Views of Churches. 

1490 : — Lady Chap, of Gloucester Cath . : — Built by 
Abbot Earlcigh, and finished in 1498. — Aec. 
of Gloucester Cath. pub. by Soc. of Ant. 
Lysons’s Gloucestersb. Anliq. p. 22. 

1 492 :• — Tower of Magdalen College Chap. Oxford : — 
Erected between 1492 and 1498 ; the design 
of which is ascribed to Cardinal Wolsey. — 
Chalmers’s Hist, of Oxford Univ. vol.i. p.205. 
1493: — Ch. of Hillesden , Bucks . — About this date. 
Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 487, 579. 


1494 : — North Window of Durham Cath. Ch.: — Re- 
stored by Prior Castell. — Account of Durham 
Cath. by the Soc. of Ant. 

1494 (aft cr):— Chap, at Uipon : — Built by Marma- 
duke Iluby. — Le land's Diner, vol. i. p. 90. 

1500: — BathAb.Ch .: — Begun by Bishop King. — 
Britton’s Ilist. of Bath Abbey, p. 35. 

1501 : — Steeple of Louth Ch. Lincolnshire : — Built by 
J. Cole.— Commenced at this time and com- 
pleted in 1515.— Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. I. 

1503 : — Henry VII.' s Chap, at Westminster: — Com- 
menced, and the works finished about 1512. 
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-Brayley’s Aee. of this chapel at the end of 
his Hist, of West m. Abbey, vol.i. p. 9, 10. 

1508: — West front of Chester Cath. : — Altered or 
rebuilt under Abbot Birehenshaw.— Storer’s 
Cath. (/).— Lysons’s Mag. Brit, volii. p. 441. 


Tower and body of the Ch. of Lavenham , Suffolk , 
erected in this reign; but the other parts 
supposed to be of tbe age of Edward III. — 
Neale's Views of Churches. 


HENRY VIII. — (21 ahul 1509 to 28 jan. 1547.) 


1510: — Entrance Toil er of Brazen-nose College , Ox- 
ford: — Begun at this period.— Pugiu’s Spec, of 
Goth. Arch. vol. ii. p. 17. 

1511 : — Chap, of St. John's Coll. Cambridge. — Dyer’s 
Hist, of Cambridge Univ. vol. ii. p. 232. 

1 5 1 9 { before): — Ch. of Newbury, Berkshire. — Lysons’s 
Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 320. 

1521 : — Chapel of Baliol Coll. Oxford: — Begun at 
this time, and finished before 1520.— Chal- 
mers’s Hist, of Oxford Univ. vol. i. p. 56. 

1530 .—Chap, of St. Johns College , Oxford. — Chal- 
mers’s Ilist. of Oxford Univ. vol. ii. p. 383. 

1543: — Ch. of Over , Cheshire : — Rebuilt at this 
period.— Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. ii. p. 719. 

1547 : — Ch. of Plympton , St. Maurice, Devonshire : — 


Founded as a chantry chapel, by John Braek- 
ley, Estp — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. vi. p.410. 

Ch. at Truro , Cornwall: — A “ handsome Gothic 
structure, ” built in this reign. — Lysons’s Mag. 
Brit. vol. iii. p. 312. 

Ch. at Sefton, Lancashire : — Erected at the expense 
of the Rector of the parish, A. Molineux. — 
Rridgens’s Antiq. of Sefton. 

South Porch of Cirencester Ch. Gloucestershire: — 
Built early in this reign. — Neale’s Views of 
Churches. 

Ch. of Thaxted, Essex, appears to have been built at 
different times, between the reigns of Ed- 
ward III. and Henry VIII. — Neale’s Views 
of Churches. 


Slppentity 

No. III. 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 


or 

grcfjttccttual ittommunt* ; 

EXEMPLIFYING THE PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS IN DESIGN, ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES, 
AND SCULPTURE, AS DISPLAYED IN SEPULCHRAL TOMBS. 


In the extensive range of antiquarian science, there is no one subject more truly interesting, or 
deeply affecting, than that of sepulchral monuments. Whether considered as evidences of the 
art of sculpture, as memorials of history, or as tangible records of greatness and worth, they 
present irresistible claims on our feelings and fancies. They awaken and animate all the best 
sympathies of human nature; by inspiring reverence and adoration for merit and virtue, — 
detestation and contempt for folly and vice. To the historian they impart facts, and convey 
instruction; whilst the antiquary and artist resort to them as witnesses to verify the progress ot 
art, the fluctuation of customs, the changes of fashion, the vicissitudes of the human race. In 
all ages, and in all countries, they manifest the glorious ambition of man to live “ beyond the 
grave.” The engraved sarcophagi of Egypt, chiselled out of the hardest rock, seem calculated 
to last for ever ; but their individual meaning being unintelligible, we can contemplate them 
only as national trophies, not personal monuments. The elegant and enlightened Grecians 
invented a new species of mortuary record, and employed a different process of inhumation. 
In the tombs, sepulchral altars, and cinerary urns of the Romans, we perceive another change : 
whilst the less civilized nations, whom they conquered and improved, were found to mark the 
places of sepulture by rude piles of stone, or conical mounds of earth. The tumulus and the 
pyramid, the cromlech and the kist-vaen, were very imperfect and unsatisfactory testimonials, 
for they recorded no name and defined no event. The Christian religion produced, amongst 
its great improvements and changes, a complete revolution in the moral and physical habits of 
mankind. It was not till some centuries after the Christian advent that interments were 
allowed within the walls of churches, or any thing like monumental record was adopted. The 
first instance we meet with of burying within a church, is that of Archbishop Cuthbert in 
Canterbury Cathedral, about the middle of the eighth century. This most dangerous and 
injurious practice, once begun, was eagerly followed by the powerful, proud, and infatuated 
Christians l . It became a source of great revenue to the priesthood, and is still continued, to 
the disgrace of Protestant as well as Catholic churches. 

1 See Observations on the subject in the History, &e. of Bath Abbey Church. 
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Of sepulchral monuments before the Norman Conquest, we have no unquestionable 
specimens ; as many of those that have been considered by some antiquaries to be of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, are rather to be ascribed to a Norman era. 

Mr. Gough, in altering a passage from Monlfaucon, says, “ The monuments of England are 
so few in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and even in the thirteenth, that after the most 
diligent search, there are periods which do not furnish any. The reigns of Henry III. and the 
two first Edwards afford no small number; but it was under Edward III. and Richard II. that 
they multiplied so fast, that new ones are continually presenting themselves, and the number 
increases as we come nearer our own time 2 .” 

Maurice Johnson, founder of the “ Literary Society of Spalding/ 7 and Mr. Gough, after- 
wards, have divided and classed tombs under eight different heads: — 

1st form ; Coffin shaped stones, “ prismatic and plain at top. 57 

2nd form; “ Prismatic and carved at the top,” with crosses plain and fieury, as that of 
Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, A. D. 1160; also that of Bishop Glanville, near 
the altar, Rochester Cathedral. 

3d form ; “ Tables whereon effigies or sculpture.” Robert , Duke of Normandy, effigy 

cross-legged in a coat of mail, Gloucester Cath. 1134. — King John in Worcester 
Cathedral, 1213. — Prelates in pontifical habits, first in demi-relievi, afterwards com- 
plete effigies, as Hubert Walter, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1203. — Knights and nobles 
in armour, &c. as William Longespee, Earl of Salisbury, 1226. 

4th form; (t Tombs with testoons 3 , or arches over them/ 7 as those of Henry III., Edward I., 
Eleanor his queen, Edward the Black Prince, Henry IV., Sec. This class was 
succeeded by more lofty tombs, with arches, crockets, pinnacles, finials, & c. 

3th form ; “ Tombs, in chapel burial places. 77 These consisted mostly of open screens with 
doors, altar monuments, piscinas, niches, Sec. several of which remain in Wells, Salis- 
bury, Exeter, and other cathedrals. 

6th form ; “ Inlaid with brass/ 7 both representing figures of the deceased, and inscriptions 
either in cameo or intaglio. These are mostly of the fourteenth centurv. Many fine 
specimens are engraved and published by Cotman ; perhaps the most elaborate is in 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church, and has been beautifully engraved for Clutterbuck’s History 
of Hertfordshire, vol. i. 

7th form; “ Against the walls/ 7 “ chiefly since the Reformation,” many of which are pre- 
served in Westminster Abbey Church. 

8th form ; “ Detached buildings ; 77 “ as domes, obelisks, columns, and equestrian statues. 77 

Though many attempts have been made by authors and by artists to elucidate and illustrate 
the monumental sculpture and architecture of Great Britain, and of foreign countries, 1 am not 
aware that any one work has ever been executed sufficiently ample and accurate to do justice 
to the subject. Without alluding to Montfaucon and those of distant nations, we may venture 
to characterise our own, without being deemed invidious or illiberal. The ponderous, expen- 
sive, and extensive “ Sepulchral Monuments” by Mr. Gough, though a work of leisure, wealth, 
and erudition, is defective in many parts, inaccurate in matter, and far from correct or tasteful 
in graphic representation; yet this very useful topographer censures Hollar and all his prede- 

2 Sepulchral Mouumenis, vo!. i. Pref. p. 5. 

3 Or testers , as those of Henry III., Queen Eleanor, Richard II. which are of wood and painted. 
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eessors, in whose engravings, he says, there is “ neither likeness, proportion, nor any kind 
of truth.” 

The unfinished work of the late amiable and accurate Mr. C. Slothard, of “ Monumental 
Effigies” only embraces a small scries of statues, but all arc most faithfully delineated, and had 
the artist lived to complete Ins plan, he would have satisfied the most fastidious antiquary on 
the sculpture and costume of ancient English effigies 4 . 

The recent volume of “ Monumental Remains” drawn by Mr. Blore, and engraved by 
himself and Messrs. H. and J. Le Keux, is distinguished for accuracy of drawing and beautiful 
execution. It is however only a fragment of a work, and, like a half told tale, serves rather 
to excite than gratify curiosity. The following list has been made with some labour and care, 
but does not profess to embrace any thing like a complete Series. It might be extended to a 
much greater length. The dates given may in some instances be questionable, but the authors 
referred to must be responsible. 


Jptrst ^Bcrfob, (from i 135 to 1272). 


t U)0;— Philip, Prior of Oxford, Oxford Cathedral. — 
Catli. Antiq. Oxford, p. 42, PI. ix. — Altar 
tomb under three canopies, with acutely 
pointed arches and gables. 

1202:— Allan, Abbot of Tewkesbury, Tewkesbury 
Abbey Church.— Gough’s Sepulchral Monu- 
ments, i. p. 36*. — Knight’s Cursory Disq. on 
the Collegiate Church of Tewkesbury, 82. — 
Lysons’s Cloueest. Antiq. 

I22G: — William Longespce, Earl ofSarum, Salisbury 
Cath. — Gough’s Sep. Mon. i. Pl.41. — Britton’s 
Salisbury Catli. p. 92, PI. iii. — Dodsworth’s Sa- 
lisbury Cath. p. 201, PI. ii. — Stothard’s Mon. 
Effigies. — Effigy on altar tomb of wood, with 
trefoil-headed niches. 

1217: — Bingham, Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury 
Cath.— Gough’s Sep. Mon. i. 44.— Britton’s 
Salisbury Catli. p. 98 — Dodsvvorth’s Salisbury 
Cath. 

1204: — Hugh Xoithwold, Bishop of Ely, Ely Cath. 


— Benthain's Hist, of Ely Cath. 148, PI. xv. — 
Efligy enthroned, with statues in niches on 
each side. 

1255 Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, York 
Catli. — Britton’s York Cath. p. 59, PI. \\ii. 
xxxvi. 

1257 : — Children of Henry 111. Westminster Ah. 
Ch. — Gough’s Sep. Mon. i. 49. — Bravle) ’s 
Hist, of West in. Ah. Ch. 

12G3: — Egidiiis de Bridport, Bishop of Salisbury, 
Salisbury Cath. — Britton’s Salisbury Cath. 
p. 95, PI. x.wi. — Dodswortlfs Salisbury Cath. 
p. 2t5, PI. iv. — Chantry chapel, with gables 
and open arches. 

I2G8: — Eqncblank, or Aqnablanea, Bishop of Here- 
ford, Hereford Catli. — Gough’s Sep. Mon. 
i. 56. 

: — King Sebcrt, Westminster Ah. Ch. — Votnsta 

Monnmenta, ii. 32. — Bra) ley’s Hist, of West- 
minster Abbey, ii. 27S. 


cccmij ^.Ucriofr, (from i to 1377 ). 


P273 Henry 111. Westminster Ab. Ch. — Gough’s 
Sep. Mon. i. 57.— Bra) ley’s Hist, of W est- 
minster Abbey, ii. 7G, PI. xxxiv. — Supposed 
by Ca\allini. — A Itar tomb inlaid w ith dilfcrent 
kinds of marble. Effigy of bronze. 

!275: — Aveliuc, Gist wife of Edin. Earl of Lancaster, 


Westminster Ab. Ch. — Vide ante, p. 157— 
Yetusta Monnmenta, ii. PI. xxxi. — Bra) ley's 
Hist, of Westminster Abbey, ii. 273, PI. xliii. 
— Altar tomb, w ith eiligy under a hold canopy 
and gable. W ood, painted and gilt. 

1287; — -Sir Nicholas de Villiers and Lady, Down 


+ Before Air. Stolhard commenced his work he was recommended to me b) that excellent sculptor 
Air. I lax in an. As the >oung artist and antiquary was at that time inexperienced, 1 freely and fully 
ad\ised with him on the subject, and also drew out a plan, in which the monuments were to be classed, 
arranged chronologically, and executed on a moderate scale, and at a moderate price. Mr. S. however 
allowed other advice, or his own judgment, and preferred gratifying the affluent few to informing the 
many. A judicious w ork of reasonable price, and faithful delineation, is still a desideratum. 
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Ampncy Ch. — Lysons’s Gloucestershire An- 
tiquities, PI. vi. p. 3. — Stone effigy, chain ar- 
mour, under ogee arch, See. 

1290: — Eleanor, Queen of Edward I. Westminster 
Ah. Ch. — Vide ante, p. ICO. — Gough’s Sep. 
Won. i. G3. — R ray ley's Hist, of Westminster 
Abbey, ii. 80. — Blore’s Monumental Remains. 
— Stothard’s Mon. Effigies. — Altar tomb, with 
shields on sides and effigy at top. 

1292: — John Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canterbury Cath. — Blore’s Mon. Remains. — 
Brit Ion’s Hist, of Canterbury Cath. p. GG, 
PI. xviii. — Altar tomb, with effigy in a recess, 
under a canopy and gable. 

1295:— Robert Yere, fifth Earl of Oxford, Earl’s 
Colne Ch. Essex.— Gough’s Sep. Mon. i. G8. 

129G: — Edm. Crouchbaek, Earl of Lancaster, West- 
minster Ab. Ch. — Yide ante, p. 159 — Gough’s 
Sep. Mon. i. G9. Bray ley’s Hist, of West- 

minster Abbey, ii. 27G, PI. xv. — Stothard’s 
3lou. Effigies. —Effigy under triple canopy, 
with gables and pinnacles. 

1298: — William de Luda, Bishop of Ely, Ely Cath. 
— Bentliam’s Hist, of Ely Cath. p. 152, Pl.xvii. 
— Three cinquefoil angles and gables, with 
pinnacles over a monumental brass. 

1301 '.—Brian Fitz-Alan Baron Bedale, Bedale Ch. 
.Yorkshire. — Blore’s Mon. Remains. — Efligy 
on altar tomb, with statues, much decayed. 

: — Gcrvase A lard, Winchelsea Ch. — Blore’s 

Mon. Remains. — Effigy on altar tomb under 
an enriched canopy and gable. Stone. 

1324 : — Avnier de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, West- 
minster Ab. Ch. — Yide ante, p. 159.— Gough’s 
Scpnl. Mon. i. 85. — Blore’s Mon. Remains. 
— Stothard’s Mou. Efligies. — Braylcy’s Hist, 
of Westminster Ab. Ch. ii. 274, PI. xliii. — 
Effigy on altar tomb, with canopy and gable 
much enriched. Wood, painted and gilt. 

1326 Edward II. Gloucester Cath. — Acc. ofGlouc. 

Cath. by Soe. of Ant. PI. xvi. and xvii. — 
Stothard’s Mon. Effigies. — Efligy of the mo- 
narch on a large altar tomb under a lofty ca- 
nopy. The whole richly decorated with arches, 
pinnacles, See. 

1331 Sir James Douglas, Douglas Ch. Scotland. — 
Blore’s Mon. Remains.— Effigy in a recess, 
covered by a canopy of bold and elegant 
form. 

1333 : — Mepliam, Archbishop of Canterbur}', Canter- 
bury Cathedral.— Gough’s Scpnl. Moil. i. 93. 
— Britton’s Canterbury Cath. p. G7. PI. ix. — 
Coffin shaped tomb, enclosed in a double 
screen with open cinquefoil arches on each 
side. 


1334:— John of Eltham, Earl of Cornwall, West- 
minster Ab. Ch.— Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 94. 
PI. xxxi.— Pugin’s Specimens of Goth. Arch, 
ii. PI. xxxi.— Stothard’s Mon. Effigies.— Bray- 
ley’s Hist. Westminster Ab. Ch. ii. 161. PI. 
xxix. — Altar tomb with effigy. 

1337: — John Hotham, Bishop of Ely, Ely Cath.— 
Benthani’s Hist, of Ely Cath. 158, pi. xviii. 
Altar tomb enclosed in a square screen, with 
arches and pannels. 

1348: — Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury, Can- 
terbury Cath.— Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 101. — 
Britton’s Canterbury Cath. p. G8.— Altar tomb 
under enriched canopy, with pinnacles, &c. 

1352: — Haymo de Hethe, Bishop of Rochester, 
Rochester Cath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 103. 
PI. xxxvii. — Altar tomb under a gable canopy, 
with tracery, &c. 

1355: — Elizabeth, wife of William de Montaeute, 
Oxford Cath. — Britton’s Oxford Cath. p. 42. 
PI. ix. — Altar tomb with pannels between 
buttresses, and effigy. 

135G: — Bartholomew, Lord Burghersh. — Lincoln 
Cath. — Gough's Scpnl. Mon. i. 108. — Wild’s 
Lincoln Cath. p. 35. — Altar tomb with elligy 
under an elaborate canopy, recessed. 

1359:— Hugh le Despenser and bis wife, Tewkes- 
bury Ch.—Lysons’s Glouc. Antiq. p. 24. PI. 
Ixxii. — Arclueologia, xiv. p. 143. — Altar tomb 
with effigies under a lofty canopy of four tiers 
of open arches. 

13G8 : — Maurice, Lord Berkeley, Bristol Cath. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 28.— Lysons’s Glouc. 
Antiq. PI. I xxxi x. — Effigy in a icccss in wall 
under a singular canopy of four inverted arch 
mouldings, with bold crockets and linials. 

1369: — Lewis Charlton, Bishop of Hereford, Here- 
ford Oath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 123. 1*1. 
xlvii. — Altar tomb with efligy under a canopy. 

1369: — Philippa, Queen of Edward 111., Westmin- 
ster Ab. Ch. — Blore’s Mon. Remains. — Altar 
tomb with effigy. — Bray Icy’s Westm. Ab. Ch. 

1370: — Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
Warwick Ch. — Blore’s Mon. Remains. — Altar 
tomb with pannels and small statues, efligy, &.e. 

1372: — Nicholas, Lord Cantilnpe, Lincoln Cath. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 130. — Wild’s Lincoln 
Cat h. p. 36. PI. xv. — Efligy on altar tomb 
under a gable canopy with crockets and 
flnials, and open tracery. 

1376: — Edward the Rlaek Prince, Canterbury Cath. 
— Gough’s Sepul. Mon. i. 136. — Stothard’s 
Mon. Efligies, PI, — Blore’s Mon. Remains, 
PI. — Britton’s Canterbury Cath. p.64. — Wool- 
noth’s Canterbury Cath. p. 87. PI. xix. — Elligy 
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on allar tomb, with enamelled shields in pan- 
nels, beneatli a wooden tester, supporting bis 
helmet, crest, &c. 

1377: — Edward III., Westminster Ab. — Gough's 
Sejm!. Mon. i. 139.— Brayley’s Hist. West- 


minster Ab. Ch. — Stothard’s Mon. Effigies. — 
Pugin’s Specimens, ii. PI. 3*2. — Altar tomb, 
with figures in niches, on a basement, con- 
taining shields in pannels: effigy in bronze, 
wooden canopy over the whole. 


(from 1377 to about the middle of henry vm.’s reign ). 


1381 : — Sudbury, A rehbishop of Canterbury, Canter- 

bury Catli. — Gough's Sepul. Moil. i. 144. — 
Tuition's Canterbury Cath. p. G7. PI. xxiii. — 
Large allar tomb, under an insulated canopy, 
much enriched. 

1381 : — Thomas Hatfield, Bishop of Durham, Dur- 
ham Cath. — Blore’s Mou. Remains.— Altar 
tomb, with effigy under an arch of stone. 

1382 : — John De hi Mere and Lady, Minebin Hamp- 

ton Ch. — Lysons’s Glouceslersli. Ant. p. 14. 
PI, xxxvii. — Effigies in two recesses, under 
ogee canopies. 

1389: — Sirllobt. Fulsliurst, BarthomleyCh.Cheshire. 

Lysons’s Mag. Brit. ii. 447. 

1391 : — Sir Guy O'Brien, Tewkesbury Ch. — Gough’s 
Sepul. Mon. i. 152. — Stothard’s Mon. Effigies. 
— Neale’s Tewkesbury Church, p. 17. PI. 
viii. — Altar tomb, with effigy under a lofty 
canopy of four tiers of open arches. 

1394: — Sir John Ilawkwood, Sible llediugham Ch. 
Essex. — Gough’s Sepul. Mou. i. p. 153. — 
Mural altar tomb, with shields, ogee arch, with 
four crockets, finials, birds, fox, See. iu span- 
drils. 

1394 ; — Sir TI ugh Calveley, Bunbury Ch. Cheshire. — 
Lysons’s Cheshire, p. 44G, PI. xiv. — Stothard’s 
Mon. Effigies. — Effigy on an altar tomb, with 
niches and shields. 

1397:— Richard II. and his Queen, Westminster 
Ab. Ch. — Braj ley’s Hist. West. Ab. ii. 111. 
Ackerman n’s Westm. Ab. Ch. — Altar tomb, 
with niches, and efligies of the King and 
Queen. 

1400: — Sir Bernard Brocas, Westminster Ab. Ch. — 
Brayley’s Hist. Westminster Ab. Ch. ii. 15G. 
— A ckerni mill’s Hist. Westminster Ab. Ch. ii. 
1 1 G. PI. xxx. — Altar tomb, with eliigy under 
canopy, enriched with tracery. 

1404: — William of Wjkchmn, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, Winchester Cath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. 
ii. 13*. — Blore’s Mon. Remains. — Britton’s 
Hist. Win. Cath. p. 93. PI. xvi. — Chantry 
chapel, enclosed by a lofty, open screen, an 
altar tomb with effigy. 

1407: — Richard Metford, Bishop of Salisbury, Salis- 
bury Cath.— Britton’s Salisbury Cath. p. 94. 


PI. ix. — Dods worth’s Salisbury Cath. p. 217, 
PI.v. — Allar tomb, with effigy, under a Tudor 
arch, enriched with tracery, «ke. 

1408: — John Gower, the poet, St. Saviour’s Ch. South- 
wark. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 24, PI. viii. — 
Blorc’s Mon. Remains, PI. — Mural screen, 
with effigy in recess, on altar tomb. 

1408: — Wingfield, Lctheringham Ch. Suffolk. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mou. ii. p. 27. PI. ix. — Altar 
tomb, with figures in niches, under a canopy, 
enriched with tracery and armorial bearings. 

1412: — Henry IV. and his Queen, Canterbury Cath. 
— Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. p. 31. — Blore’s 
Mon. Remains, PI. — Stolhard’s Mon. Efli- 
gies. — Britton’s Canterbury Cath. p. G4. — 
Alabaster altar tomb, with efligies of the King 
and Queen, under a canopy of w ood. 

: — Supposed Sir Kirkham, Paignton Ch. 

Devonshire. — Lysous’s Devonshire, p. 339, 
PI. xvii. — Three open Tudor arches, iu the 
two side ones effigies of a knight and lady, 
on altar tombs, with figures in niches, sur- 
mounted by several figures of eagles, on 
canopied pedestals. 

1415: — Thomas Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, Arundel 
Ch. Sussex. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 45, PI. 
xxii. — Blore’s Mon. Remains, PL. — Stot- 
hard’s Mon. Efligies, PI. — Altar tomb, with 
statues in niches, and effigies of the Earl and 
Beatrix his wife: their heads under canopies 
of singular design. 

1419: — Ed in. Stafford, Bishop of Exeter, Exeter 
Cathedral.— Britton’s Exeter Cath. — Oliver’s 
Hist, of Exeter, Ke. — An elegant allar lomb, 
with niches, tracery, shields, and effigy, under 
a canopy, or tester, elaborately sculptured. 
Bishop Bronescombe died in 1280, but his 
monument corresponds precisely with that of 
Stafford’s, in design, and is of the age above 
named. 

1422; — Henry A r . Wesmiuster Ab. Ch.— Gough’s 
Sepul. Mon.ii.59. G3. — Brayley’s Hist. West. 
Abbey, ii. 83, PI. x. — Pugin’s Specimens, ii. 
PI. xxxiii. xxxiv. — Perhaps this is the most 
expensive and elaborate monumental chantry 
ever executed iu England. It consists of 
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two staircase turrets, formed of niches, cano- 
pies, crockets, statues, doors, &c. diverging 
from which arc screens, covered with tracery, 
and sculpture. This chantry occupies the whole 
space between two columns at the eastern 
extremity of the Abbey Church, and extends 
over the ailc, finishing against Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. 

1423: — Bowett, Archbishop of York, York Cath. — 
Gough’s Sepnl. Mon. ii. 75, PI. xxvii. — Brit- 
ton’s York Cath. p. 60, PI. xxvi. — Lofty and 
magnificent canopy between two pillars, much 
enriched with open niches, pinnacles, &c. 

1424: — Bubwith, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Wells 
Cath. — Britton’s Wells Cath. p. 110.— Hex- 
angular chantry chapel, between two pillars 
of the nave, enriched with pannclling, niches, 
shields, open screen, kc, 

1426: — Ralph Neville, first Earl of Westmoreland, 
Stuindrop Cb. Durham. — Gough’s Sepul. 
Mon. ii. p. 81, PI. xxix. — Blore’s Mon. Re- 
mains, PI. — Altar tomb, sustaining effigies 
of the Earl and his two Countesses, and 
adorned with niches, tracery, &c. 

1431 : — Lord Bonrehier, Westminster Abbey Cli. — 
Gough’s Sepnl. Mon. ii. 07, PI. xxxii. — Eray- 
le}’s Hist. Westminster Abbey, ii. 176, PI. ii. 
— Screen-work over a tomb, sculptured with 
many armorial bearings. 

1432: — Sir Edw. B ousted, Bennington Ch. Hertford- 
shire. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 102, PI. xxxiv. 
— Efiigy on a high altar tomb, under a canopy. 

1 138: — Archibald, Lord Douglas, Douglas Ch. Scot- 
land. — Blorc’s Mon. Remains, PI. — Efiigy on 
altar tomb, with figures in niches, under a 
stone canopy. 

1439 : — Isabella, Countess of Warwick, Tewkesbury 
Ch.— Gough's Sepul. Mon. ii. 122, PI. xxxix. — 
Neale’s Tewkesbury Church, p. 15, PI. v!i. 
— Chantry chapel, with elaborate open screen 
work and canopies. 

1439: — Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, 
Beauchamp Chap. Warwick. — Gough’s Sc- 
pul. Mon. ii. 117, PI. xxxvii. — Blore’s Mon. 
Remains, PI. — Stotliard’s Mon. Effigies, PI. — 
Altar tomb, with statues in niches, elfigy of 
bronze under herse. 

1440: — Margaret lloland, Canterbury Cathedral. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 127, PI. xlii. — Brit- 
ton’s Canterbury Cath. p. 65. — Altar tomb, 
with three effigies of the lady and her two 
husbands. 

1443: — Cardinal Luxemburg!], Bishop of El}\ Ely 
Cath.— Bentham’s Hist, of Ely Cath. p. 172, 


PI. xix. — Altar tomb, with effigy under a 
canopy of three arches. 

1443 : — Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canterbury Cath.— Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 
149, PI. xliii. — Britton’s Cant. Cath. p. 68, PI. 
xvii. xxiv.— Altar tomb with efiigy between 
two turrets, surmounted by a canopy. 

1444 : — John Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, ‘Wimbornc 
Minster, Dorsetshire. — Blore’s Mon. Re- 
mains, PI. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 132, PI. 
xlvi. — Altar tomb, with pannels and efiigy. 

1446 : — Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, St. Alban’s 
Ab. Ch. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 142, PI. I. 
— Blurc’s Mon. Remains, PI. — Neale’s Views 
of Churches. — Probably designed by Abbot 
Wheathamstede. Screen and canopy of ela- 
borate workmanship. 

1417: — Cardinal Rcaufort, Bishop of Winchester, 
Winchester Cath.— Gough s Sepul. Mon. ii. 
147. — Vetusta Monmnenta, ii. 45.— Britton’s 
Winchester Cath. p. 95, PI. xv. — Altar tomb, 
with effigy, under a magnificent and lofty 
canopy of arches, niches, and pinnacles, an 
open screen. 

1448: — John Holland, Duke of Exeter, St. Katha- 
rine’s Ch. London. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 
155, Pl.liv. — The church in which this monu- 
ment was placed being demolished, it will he 
removed to the Chapel of t he Hospital now 
erecting in the Regent’s Park, London. 

1454 : — John Kempe, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Canterbury Cath. — Britton’s Canterbury Cath. 
p. 68. — Altar tomb under lofty and elaborate 
canopy of three arches with pinnacles and 
niches. 

1457: — Abbot Scabroke, Gloucester Cath. — Fos- 
brooke’s Hist, of Gloucester, PI. v. p. 178. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 182, PI. Ixviii. — Altar 
tomb, with effigy and pannclling. 

1457 : — King Osi ic, Gloucester Cath. — Soc. of A ntiq. 
Aec. of Clone. Cath. PI. viii. — Fosbrooke’s 
Hist, of Glotie. PI. in title page. 

1463: — James, Lord Berkeley, Berkeley Ch. Glou- 
ccstcrsh. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 201, PI. 
Ixxvii. — Altar tomb, with two effigies under a 
canopy, with niches. 

1464:— Abbot Wheathamstede, St. Alban’s Abbey 
Ch. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 202, PI. Ixxviii. 
— Stone screen, with an arch of the Tudor 
form, with pannelling, &c. 

1465: —Thomas Beekingtou, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Wells Cath. — Britton’s Wells Cath. 
p. 110.— Altar tomb, with efiigy, a square fiat 
canopy of elaborate carving af the feet :— wood. 
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tt67:— Peter Ardernc, Latton Cli. Essex.— Gough’s 
Sepul, Mon. ii. 216, PI. Ixxxv. — All;ir tomb 
under a canopy of three arches. 

1 171 : — Supposed Lord Wcnlock, Luton Ch. Bed- 
fordshire.— Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 2*24, PI. 
Ixxxvii.— Lysons’Mag. Brit. Bedfords. — Altar 
tomb, with effigy under an enriched canopy. 

1474 : — Stanbury, Bishop of Hereford, Hereford 
Cath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 240, PI. xcii. 
— Effigy in a chantry chapel, with fan tracery. 

1475 : — Alice, Duchess of Sutfolk, Ewclme Ch. Ox- 
fordshire. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 248, PI. 
xciv. — Skelton’s Oxfordshire, PI. — Effigy on a 
high altar tomb, under a flat canopy, much 
enriched soffit. 

1475: — John Codryngton, Waplcy Church, Glouces- 
tershire. — Lysons’s Gloiicestcrsh. Autiq. p. 12, 
PI. xxxiv. — Altar tomb, under an arch, en- 
riched with pannelling. 

1483: — Edward IV. St. George’s Chap. Windsor. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 278. — Vctusta Mo- 
numeuta, iii. PI. viii. — Lysons’s Berks, p. 210, 
PI. suppl. — A chantry chapel of iron, with 
two turrets, very richly adorned with niches, 
pannelling, &c. 

1483: — William, Lord Hastings, St. George’s Chap. 
Windsor. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 284. — 
Arch. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 42 — Chantry Chapel, 
lofty open screen, door-way, paintings inside, 
&c. 

1483: — William Dudley, Bishop of Durham, West- 
minster Ah. Ch. — Bray ley’s Hist, of West- 
minster Ab. Ch. ii. 167, engraved in title to 
vol. i. — Altar tomb under canopy, with tracery. 

1 484 : — Lionel Wood ville. Bishop of Salisbury, Salis- 
bury Cath. — Britton’s Salisbury Cath. p. 04, 
PI. xii. — Altar tomb, with clligy, under a 
cinquefoil Tudor arch. 

1486 : — Waynfletc, Bishop of Winchester, Winches- 
ter Cath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 208. — 
Vetnsta Monumenta, ii. PI. xlvi. — Britton’s 
Winchester Cath. p. 06, PI. xix. — A fine 
chantry chapel, formed by open screens, 
under a lofty canopy of pinnacles, See. roof 
with elaborate tracery. 

I486: — Bourehicr, Archbishop of Canterbury, Can- 
terbury Cath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 301, 
PI. cvi. — Britton’s Canterbury Cath. p. 68. — 
Altar tomb under a canopy. Elaborately en- 
riched with niches, pannelling. 


1488: — Eleanor, Lady Percy, Beverly Minster. — 
Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 310, PI. cx. — Carter’s 
Anticnt Sculpture and Painting. — Altar tomb 
under an elaborate gable canopy, with fine 
sculpture. 

1480: — Henry, Earl of Northumberland, Beverly 
Minster. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 300, PI. 
cix. — Rich altar tomb, formerly under a cano- 
py, now destroyed. 

1406: — Andlcy, Bishop of Hereford, Hereford Cath. 
— Duncumb’s Hist, of Hereford, i. 565. 

1408: — Goldwcll, Bishop of Norwich, Norwich Cath. 
— Britton’s Norwich Cath. p. 36, PI. xvi. and 
xvii. — Altar tomb under a canopy, with arches, 
pannelling, &c. 

1500: — John Alcocke, Bishop of Ely, Ely Cath. — 
Bcntham’s Hist, of Ely Cath. p. 183, PI. xxi. 
— Chantry chapel, richly adorned with pan- 
nelliug, niches, figures, &c. 

1500: — Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury, Canter- 
bury Cath. — Gough’s Sepul. Mon. ii. 342, PI. 
cxx. — Altar tomb, with effigy, under a circu- 
lar arch, enriched with figures, in niches — in 
the crypt. 

1504 : — Arthur, Prince of Wales, Worcester Call).— 
Wild’s Worcester Cath. p. 24, PI. x. — Altar 
tomb, in a chantry chapel of open screen 
work. 

1505: — Richard Redman, Bishop of Ely, Ely Cath. 
— Bcntham’s Hist, of Ely Cath. p. 185, PI. 
xxii. — Altar tomb, under a canopy of three 
arches, with pannelling. 

1507: — Thomas Savage, Archbishop of York, York 
Cath. — Britton’s York Cath. p. 60, PI. x\ix. 
xxxvi. — Altar tomb, under a Tudor arch, with 
a niche on each side, much enriched with 
pannelling. 

1516: — Henry A r Il. Henry VTI.’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster Abbey. — Bray ley *s Hist, of Westminster 
Abbey, i. t7, PI. Ivi. — Britton’s Arch. Antiq. 
vol. ii. p. 29, PI. — Altar tomb, with effigy, in- 
closed by a lofty and much enriched bronzed 
screen. 

1522: — Sir John Pcelic, Chapel of Lulliugstonc 
Castle, Kcut. — Stolhard’s Monumental Efli- 
gics, PI. 

1522: — Sir John Spencer, Brington Ch. Northamp- 
tonshire. — Blore’s Mon. Remains, PI. — 
Baker’s Hist, of Northamptonshire, i. 94*. — 
Altar tomb, with pannels and cfligics, under 


* Id referring to this monument and this work, it is but justice to the accurate and discriminating historian of Northamp- 
tonshire to say, that his publication is an almost perfect model of English topography; and whilst it reflects honour on his 
knowledge and zeal, it will be a lasting credit to the county whose history it records. At ay he live to complete his valuable 
history, and may the gentry nf the county come forward promptly and liberally to expedite and facilitate its progress. 
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an insulated canopy of elaborate workman- 
ship. Stone. 

15*24 : — A mile} , Bishop of Salisbury, Salisbury Cath. 
— Dodswortb’s Salisbury Cath. PL — Britton’s 
Hist, of Salisbury Cath. p. 98, PI. An ela- 
borate and highly enriched chantry chapel. 

1525: — Prior Birde, Bath Abbey Ch. — Britton's 
Hist, of Bath Abbey Ch. p. 50 and 90, PI. x. 
— Chantry chapel, with open screen of win- 
dow-tracery, doors, &c. groined canopy. 

1528: — Fox, Bishop of Winchester, Winchester 
Cath. — Vetusta Monumcnta, ii. 50, PI. — 
Britton’s Hist, of Winchester Cath. p. 94, 
PI. xvii. — Chantry chapel of elaborate work- 
manship, with an emaciated efligy in niche 
beneath the floor of the chapel. 

1532: — William Warham, Archbishop ofCanterbnry, 
Canterbury Cath. — Blore’s Mon. Remains, 
PI. — Britton’s Hist, of Canterbury Cath. p. 69, 
PI. viii. xxiv. — Altar tomb with efligy in a re- 
cess, and highly enriched canopies. 

1532: — Islip, Abbot of Westminster, Westminster 
Abbey Ch. — Brayley’s Hist, of Westminster 
Abbey, ii. p. 188, PI. xxiv. and xliv. — Chan- 
try chapel. See Index. 
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1533: — Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, Ely Cath. — 
Bentham’s Hist, of Ely Cath. p. 189, PI. xxiv. 
— Chantry chapel, profusely decorated with 
niches, &c. and fau tracery in ceiling. 

1544 : — Win. Charlton and his wife, Shrewsbury 
Abbey Ch. — Neale’s Views of Churches. — 
Altar tomb, with efligies. 

1547 : — Lon gland, Bishop of Lincoln, Lincoln Cath. 
— Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, 
vol. i. p. 38, PI. lv. lvi. — Chantry chapel, in- 
closing an altar tomb. 

: — Win. Parker, Abbot of Gloucester, Glouces- 
ter Cath. — Fosbrooke's Hist, of Gloucester, 
PI. vi. — Efligy on altar tomb, with niches, See. 

: — Wakeman, first Bishop of Gloucester and 

last Abbot of Tewkesbury, Tewkesbury Ch. 
— Lysons’s Gloucestershire Antitj. p. 16, PI. 
xlv. — Neale’s Tewkesbury Church, p. 19, PI. 
ix. — Emaciated efligy, under canopies of 
elaborate traeery. 

1555: — Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, Winches- 
ter Cath. — Britton’s Winchester Cath. p. 96, 
PI. xviii. — -Chantry chapel, lower part of Ita- 
lian character, upper of florid screen work. 


In the preceding list, and in other parts of this volume, when u Brayley’s History , of 
Best minster Abbey 9 is referred to, it is justice to record that the work was projected by, and 
was the properly of Mr. J. jP. Neale, from whose drawings the engravings were executed. The 
whole of the literary part being by Mr. Brayley, occasions the perpetual reference to his name. 
Another work on Westminster Abbey, 2 vols. 4to. though not so much referred to, will be found 
to contain a series of very interesting engravings from drawings by Pugin, Westall, Mackenzie, See. 
This is generally designated “ Ackermann's Best minster Abbey f from having been projected and 
published by that respectable anglicised German, although it was written by Dr. Coombe. A 
small octavo work, illustrative of the cathedrals, is referred to, as “ Storer’s Cathedrals ,” the 
engraver, and projector; but the literary portion was written almost wholly by a Mr. Brown , 
who manifested much intemperate zeal in his political and religious remarks. In a tour on the 
continent he terminated his earthly career in the prime of life, with a mind ever seeking after 
knowledge, although it w as already amply stored. The publication referred to in the preceding 
list, as Neale’s View s of Churches, may be regarded as the w r ork of Messrs. Neale and Le Keux , 
with accounts written by Mr. Mou/e, author of a very useful work, entitled “ Bibliotheca 
HeraidicaC Blore’s “ Monumental Remains,” though w holly executed from the draw ings of 
that faithful artist, is the joint w'ork of himself, of Messrs. II. and J. Le Keux, and with 
literary essays by Dr . Bliss, the learned editor of Wood’s “ Athenae Oxoniensis.” 
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No. IV. 


of 3i3ulpit£. 


The Pulpits of the Cathedrals and in many large churches were formerly objects of peculiar 
regard with the clergy, and were consequently designed and executed with all the skill and 
ornament that could be bestowed on them by the wealth and talents of the respective parties. 
They were generally placed in the eastern part of the church, facing the west, that the con- 
gregation might direct their faces to the east. The puritans, however, departed from this 
arrangement, by following the example of Sir W alter Mildmay in his chapel of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge. A clock was placed over the pulpit of Dunstable Priory Church in 
1483. Hour glasses were formerly affixed to many pulpits. A rector of Biburv, in Glou- 
cestershire, is said to have preached two hours at a time, by bis glass; the ’squire of the parish 
preferring his pipe at home to the soporific discourse of the parson, retired to his own house 
after the text, and relumed to hear the blessing 1 . Priests were sometimes provided with 


watches by (lie parish \ 

Northlcach Cli. Gloucestershire: — Octagonal, with 
tracery on a slender pillar. — Lysons’s Antiq. of 
Gloucestershire, PI. xxx. 

Cirencester Ch. Gloucestershire: — Octagonal, with 
tracery ou a slender pillar. — Lysons’s A tit it] . of 
Gloucestershire, PI. xxx. 

Thornhury Ch. Gloucestershire: — Octagonal, with 
panncls. — Lysons’s Antiq. of Gloucestershire, 
PI. xxx. 

Winchcomb Ch. Gloucestershire: — Octagonal, pan- 
nclicd, with embattled top. — Lysons’s Antiq. of 
Gloucestershire, PI. xxx. 

North Ccrncy Ch. Gloucestershire: — Octagonal, 
with tracery. — Lysons’s Antiq. of Gloucestershire, 
PI. vii. 

Pitchcomb Ch. Gloucestershire: — Square, with 
tracery. — Lysons’s Antiq, of Gloucestershire, 
PI. vii. 

Tanicrton Ch. Cornwall: — Enriched with tracery 
and shields, canopy above with tracery, paiuted 
and gilt. — Lysons’s Cornwall, p. ccxxxii, 

Egloshaylc Ch. Cornwall: — Octagonal, with deep 
panncls and shields. — Lysons’s Cornwall, p. 
ccxxxii. PI. xvii, 

C’ombc Ch. Oxfordshire: — Octagonal, with tracery. 
— Skelton’s Oxfordshire Antiquities, p. 15, PI. 


Conway Ch. Caernarvonshire: — Multangular irregu- 
lar figure, with tracery and battlements at top. 

South Molton Ch. Devon : — Octagonal, with figures 
in niches, Sec. on a slender pillar. — Lysons's 
Devon, p. 323, PI. 

Bovcy Tracey Ch. Devon: — Enriched with niches 
ami foliage, gilt. — Lysons’s Devon, p. 3*29, PI. 

Totncs Ch. Devon: — Enriched with tracery and 
shields. — Lysons’s Devon, p. cccxxix. PI. i:t. 

Ilarburtou Ch. Devon: — Enriched with foliage and 
figures in niches. — Lysons’s Devon, p. cccxxix. 

Worcester Cathedral: — Octagonal, enriched with 
niches, and a canopy.— Pugin’s Specimens, vol. ii. 
PI. xlii. 

Magdalen College, Oxford :— Octagonal, with little 
ornaments. Stone. — Pugin’s Specimens, vol. ii. 
PI. xliii. 

Wolverhampton, Staff.: — A fine stone pulpit with 
stone steps, hand rail, &c. 

Winchester Catli.: — Calli. Antiq. Winchester, p, 76', 
PI. \xi. 

Bristol Catli.: — Stone, with panncls, tracery, Nc. 

Southwell Ch.: — In t lie shape of a chalice, with a 
foot and shaft, and attached steps. — Gough’s 
Scpnl. Mon. ii. 370. 


Rudder’s Gloucestershire — Eibnry. 


Manning’s History, See. of Surrey, i. 3t. 


Stppentu'j:, 

No. V. 


fUSt of drfitts, 

PRESENTIXG ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES. 


The date of Fonts, in general, can only be inferred by their style of design, or architectural 
features : those of the earliest class are very rude both in form and execution, and must have 
been the workmanship of unskilled artisans. After the full establishment of the pointed 
system in Christian architecture they are found to participate in the beauty and symmetry of the 
churches in which they are respectively placed: and in the reigns of Edward III. and his 
immediate successors we find them highly adorned with pannels, tracery, armorial bearings, $cc. 


In a few instances they have inscriptions, as in 

lnundham, Yorkshire l . 

Child rey Ch. Berks: — Circular leaden font, with 
figures.* — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. i. p. 207, PI. xi\. 

Ashover Ch. Derbyshire. — Circular leaden , with 
niches and figures. — Topographer, vol. i. p. 61. 

Great Plumstead Ch. Norfolk. — Circular basin on 
fluted columns, with figures and ornaments — lead. 
Etched by Cotman. 

Dorchester Ch. Oxon.: — Circular leaden basin, with 
figures in arches, on a more modern stone base. — 
Shelton’s Oxfordshire. 

Piicklechnrch Ch. Gloucestershire: — Square at the 
top, basin in the form of a Norman capital.— Ly- 
sons’s Glouc. Antiq. PI. Ixii. 

Aylesbury Ch. Bucks. : — Circular basin, of classical 
contour, on a sculptured base, resembling an in- 
verted capital.— Lysons’s Mag. Brit. i. p. 489. PI. 

Castle Rising Ch. Norfolk. — Square basin, with gro- 
tesque sculpture, on a circular base, with tori 
mouldings.— Vide autc, PI. 

Sapcote Ch. Leicestershire. — Circular, with sculp- 
tured ornaments. — Simpson's Baptismal Fonts. 

PaulerVPury Ch. Northamptonshire. — Circular, 
with sculpture, on a plain block. — Baptismal Fonts. 

Green’s Norton Ch. Northumberland. — Circular, 


those of Lullington, Somersetshire, and God- 


cnriched with roses in diamond pannels. — Bap- 
tismal Fonts. 

Avington Ch. Berks. — Circular, with rude figures in 
bassi relict i under arches. — Vide ante, PI, and 
Index. — Lysons’s Mag. Brit. vol. i. p. 207, Pl.xxi. 

Holt Ch. Worcestershire. — Circular, with grotesque 
carving. 

Rothcrfield Grays, Oxon : — Square, with columns in 
the angles.— Arclueologia, vol. x. PI. xxiv. p. 186. 

Fiucham Ch. Norfolk: — Square, with figures in 
arches.— Archaeologia, vol. x. PI. xxvii. p. 190. 

Sharnbourn Ch. Norfolk.— Square, on four pillars, 
with grotesque carving. — Archreologia, x. PJ.xsiii, 

p. 186. 

Burnham Decpdalc Ch. Norfolk. — Square, on pillars. 
Figures in arches.— Archie, x. PI. xix. p. 180. 

East Alcon Ch. Hants: — Square, on circular base- 
ment, and four columns. Figures in rude sculp- 
ture. — Archie, x. PI. xx. p. 183. — Vide Ante, PI. 

Lincoln Catli.:— Square, supported on four columns, 
round a circular shaft. Rude sculpture. — Baptis- 
mal Fonts. 

Belton Ch. Lincolnshire Octagonal, with figures 
in arches, on low columns.— Baptismal Fonts. 


A very interesting illustration of Fonts is now publishing from drawings by Mr. Simpson, Jun. of 
Stamford, with descriptions by Win. Twopenny, Esq. a gentleman well qualified to elucidate the subject. 
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Wans ford Ch. Northamptonshire : — Circular, with 
figures in arches, on four pillars. — Baptismal 
Fonts. 

Winchester Cath.— Square, with rude sculpture, on 
a circular basement, surrounded by four columns. 
Britton's Winch. Cath. p. 104. PI. xxx. 

Deeping, St. James’s Ch. Lincolnshire: — Circular, 
with intersecting arches. — Baptismal Fonts. 

St. Martin’s Ch. Canterbury: — Circular, with inter- 
secting arches, and interlaced ornament. — Vide 
ante, PI. — Baptismal Fonts. 

Lnllington Ch. Somerset: — Circular, with intersect- 
ing arches, and an inscription between rows of 
heads and roses. — Vide ante, PI. 

Osbournby Ch. Lincolnshire: — Circular, with an 
octagonal top and base — intersecting arches. — 
Baptismal Fonts. 

Bclangh Ch. Norfolk :— Circular, bowl shaped, on 
circular shaft, surrounded by four columns.— Ar- 
chmologia, xvi. p. 33G, PI. xxxviii. 

Aswarby Ch. Lincolnshire: — Circular, with four 
attached columns. — Baptismal Fonts. 

Waltham on the Wolds, Leicestershire: — Octagonal 
basin, with intersecting arches, mi a pedestal of 
the same form. — Baptismal Fonts. 

Barrow’ Ch. Leicestershire : — Circular basin, with 
pointed arches, enclosing heads, Ke. on clustered 
pedestal. — Baptismal Fonts. 

All Saints Ch. Leicester — Circular basin, w ith trefoil 
arches, on octangular pedestal, — Baptismal Fonts. 
Barnack Ch. Northamptonshire: — Circular basin, 
with octagonal top, pedestal surrounded with tre- 
foil arches. — Baptismal Fonts. 

West Deeping Cli. Lincolnshire: — Octagonal, with 
shields round the basin, columns and pointed 
arches on the pedestal. — Baptismal Fonts. 

St. Alary Magdalen Ch. Oxford: — Octagonal, en- 
riched w ith tracery. — Neale’s Views of Churches. 
St. Peter’s Ch. Northampton :— Octagonal, enriched 
with tracery.— Carter’s Antieut Sculpture, &e. also 
ante, and Index. 

Swanton Abbott Ch- Norfolk: — Octagonal, with 
pannclling. — Arelneol. xvi. p. 33G, PI. xliii. 

Sliorne Ch. Kent Octagonal, with pannelling and 
sculpture. 

Upminstcr Ch. Essex Octagonal, w ith pannclling. 
— Arehceolog. xvi. 33G, PI. xliii. 


Horsham St. Faith Ch. Norfolk: — Octagonal, with 
pannclling and angel brackets.— Arclneolog. xvi. 
33G, PI. xliii. 

Wells Ch. Norfolk: — Octagonal, with pannclling 
and angel brackets. — Arckreolog. xvi. 33G, PI. 
xliii. 

Childcrdilch Ch. Essex :— Octagonal, with panucls. 
— Aielifeolog. xvi. 336. PI. xlii. 

Worsted Ch. Norfolk: — Octagonal, with panuel- 
ling and angel brackets, raised on three steps. — 
Archaeolog. xvi. 33G, PI. xliv. 

Cold Ashby Ch. Northamptonshire : — Octagonal, 
with pannclling and battlements. — Arelneolog. xvi. 
33G, PI. xliv. 

Sudbury Ch. Suffolk Octagonal, w ith pannclling. 
0\er it an elaborate cover, resembling a steeple. 
— Neale’s View s of Churches, PI. 

Leverington Ch. Cambridgeshire :— Octagonal, with 
figures in niches.— Lysons’s Cambridgeshire, p. GO, 
PI. xvii. 

Luton, Ch. Bedfordshire: — Font enclosed in hex- 
agonal building of open screen work. — Ljsous’s 
Bedfordshire, p. 31, PI. vi. 

Godmumlham Ch. Yorkshire : — Square basin, traeery 
at sides, and shields— inscription. — Fowler’s etch- 
ings. 

St. Alary’s Ch. Shrewsbury: — Octagonal, with pan- 
lielling and angel brackets.— Drawn and etched 
by the Rev. II. Owen. 

Ewelme Ch. Oxfordshire : — Octagonal, with pannel- 
ling, and ail elaborate and lofty cover. — Skelton’s 
Oxfordshire Antiquities, PI. 

East Dereham Ch. Norfolk : — Octagonal, with sculp- 
ture iu niches. — Carter’s Ancient Sculp, and Paint- 
ing, p. 30, PI. i. 

Grantham Ch. Lincolnshire: — Octagonal, w ith sculp- 
ture in liiehes. — Arclueolog. 

Norwich Cathedral: — Octagonal, with angel brack- 
ets, and figures in niches. — Britton’s Norwich 
Cath. PI. xix. 

Walsingham Ch. Norfolk: — Octagonal, with sculp- 
ture in niches, on an enriched basement.— Arch. 
Antiq. vol. iv. PI. — Carter’s Aut. Sculpture, Nc. 
vol. ii. PI. 

Elsing Ch. Norfolk :— Octagonal, embattled at the 
top, with an elaborate carved lid, or cover.— A r- 
clneolog. xvi. p. 33G, Pl.slv. 
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No. VI. 


£tonc crosses, 

Which have been raised in different times, and for various purposes, come strictly within the 
class of Christian architecture, and are mostly objects of beautiful design and of skilful execution. 
Intended either to mark boundaries, perpetuate memorable events, accommodate and protect 
the itinerant dealers, or to commemorate the dead, they serve to exemplify the customs of a the 
olden time,” and mark the progress of the arts. Mr. Fosbrooke, in his “ Encyclopaedia of 
Antiquities,” enumerates and classes crosses under the following heads: — 1. Preaching: — 
£. Market : — 3. Weeping : — 4. Street : — 5. Memorial : — 0. Landmark : — 7- Sepulchral : — 
8. Highway: — 9- Entrance to Churches: — 10. Attestation of Peace. Having, in the first 
volume of “ The Architectural Antiquities/’ gone pretty fully iuto the history of these 
antiquities, and furnished representations of several, 1 shall, in this place, merely give a list of 
those that may be regarded as strictly architectural, with a few characterising remarks. 


Hie principal market crosses are 


At Salisbury: — A hexagonal building, resting on 
six buttresses, and a large central column. The 
buttresses were adorned with pnrtled pinnacles at 
the first stages, and also terminated with others. 
Round the summit was an open parapet, with a 
scries of six canopied niches. 

At Cheddar, in Somersetshire, is another hexagonal 
covered building, but much plainer in design. The 
arches are almost semicircular, without any orna- 
ments ; and the parapet is simply embattled. In 
the centre is a pillar, rising on a base, formed by 
three projecting steps. 

At Malmesbury, in Wiltshire, is one of similar 
shape below, but finished at top with flying but- 
tresses, extending from the exterior angles, and 
resting against a central column, which finishes 
with a richly sculptured turret. 

At Glastonbury, Somersetshire, was a large and 
singular octagonal cross, or covered building, 
which was standing in 1802, when I first visited 
that town, but was very soon afterwards taken 
down. Attached to it was a stone conduit. 

Chichester Cross, which appears to have been 
erected about 1480, is the most enriched and 
beautiful example of this class of buildings in 


England. It is an octagon, with buttresses at each 
angle, terminated by docketed pinnacles. Over 
each arch, which has a crocketed hood moulding, 
the wall is adorned with pannclliug, and coped 
with a rich open worked embattled parapet. Fly- 
ing buttresses extend from the parapet to a cen- 
tral turret, which is adorned with niches and 
sculpture. 

The Crosses at Winchester and Leighton Buz- 
zard, though iu the open streets, and usually 
resorted to by market people, do not strictly 
belong to this class. They are open at bottom, 
but aflord only a slight degree of shelter. Both 
are of small dimensions, and consist of three 
stories or dhisions in height: each also rests on 
four buttress piers, w itli a single shaft in the centre. 
These were adorned with statues, in canopied 
niches. 

The Cross at Stourhead, formerly iu the College 
Green, Bristol, is similar in general form and style 
of design to that of Winchester; as were those of 
Gloucester and Coventry, excepting having 
solid pedestals oi shafts. Hart of a Cross of this 
kind, called the White Friars', near Hereford, still 
remains. 
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PREACHING CROSSES. 

Of this class, forming a sort of open pulpits, there the Monastery of Ulackfriars, at Hereford: — 
is one in the church-yard of Iron Acton, Glou- another remains in IjISLEy Church-yard, Glouces- 

cestershire ; and another which was attached to tershire. 

COMMEMORATIVE CROSSES. 

Those fine and interesting examples at Gedding- described in the Architectural Antiquities, in \thieh 

ton, Northampton, and Waltham, have been there are several views, with plans, &e. 

already noticed in a previous page, and are fully 


In 180G, when 1 published an Essay on Crosses, with some illustrations, my esteemed friend, 
the late Mr. Alexander of the British Museum, commenced a collection of Sketches and 
Memoranda on the same subject. He afterwards issued proposals to publish a Series of 
engravings, which were to have been executed by Mr. Lowry. Both those excellent artists 
have since passed to the grave, and the valuable and interesting collections of the former have 
fortunately come into my possession. Should health and leisure permit, I may be tempted 
to publish a separate work on the subject, for these drawings and sketches have been faith- 
fully and tastefully executed, and are accompanied by a large miscellaneous collection of 
memoranda. 


appen&tjr. 


No. VII. 


AN 

ARCHITECTURAL DICTIONARY, 


OR 

(Slossart) of &crms, 


RELATING TO THE 

ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


The following Dictionary, or Glossary of Architectural Terms, is placed here principally to 
redeem pledges which have been given in the progress of the work, and to render the same 
more independent of other publications than it would otherwise be. I am fully aware that 
the learned and critical antiquary will consider it as very imperfect; but he is requested to bear 
in mind that it is designed chiefly for the tyro in architecture and antiquities, to whom it cannot 
fail of imparting information, and being otherwise useful. With the materials before me it would 
have been easy to have extended almost every article, and to have introduced many others; but 
with a view to brevity and conciseness it has been thought advisable to confine the Glossary 
within the present limits. “ We know not,” remarks Mr. Kerrich, “ even the names the Gothic 
architects gave to any of their ornaments ; those we now use are all of modern fabrication V* 
Surely the learned Cambridge librarian must have forgotten that many technical terms and 
phrases have been preserved in the documents relating to St. Stephen’s Chapel, also the contracts 
for building the Chapels of Fotheringhay, King’s College, &c. There is certainly much 
preserved, but probably more lost, and the materials that have descended to us, like the 
writings of Shakspeare, furnish great scope for conjecture and speculation. The present essay 
is humbly offered as an attempt to clear the way, and lay the foundation for a better and more 
perfect work ; and ever willing to avail myself of all aids towards the attainment of accuracy 
and excellence, I shall be gratified by any additions or corrections which may be furnished 
towards effecting that end. 

On a future occasion, and at no distant period, it is my intention to extend this sketch into 


1 Arckzeologia, vol. xvi. p. 297. 
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a copious architectural and antiquarian Dictionary of Words and Phrases respecting the buildings 
of the middle ages. Towards the execution of this purposed work considerable preparations 
have been made, and Mr. Le Keux has engraved several plates for its illustration. 


Abacus. A0axos, Or. A term generally used in 
classical architecture, and applied to the capping- 
stone, or upper member of a capital, on which the 
entablature rests. It may be equally applied to a 
corresponding member in Christian architecture. 

Abbey. Abbatia, Lat. A monastic house, or series 
of buildings, subject to the government of an 
abbot, or abbess; and therefore contradistinguished 
from priories, hospitals, See. The term appears to 
have been first applied to communities of monks 
or nuns, over which abbots or abbesses presided, 
and to have been subsequently transferred to the 
buildings they inhabited. (See Tanner’s Notitia 
Monastiea, edit. 1787, Prcf. p. xvi.) Abbot is 
derived from the lleb. or Chald. Abba, a Father. 
Abbeys were anciently of varied extent and ar- 
rangement, according to the wealth and import- 
ance of their respective establishments. The 
mitred abbeys were the most eminent; those who 
presided over them having (like the bishops) scats 
in Parliament, by virtue of the baronies attached 
to their stations. The larger abbeys (says I)r. 
Whitaker) usually consisted of two quadrangular 
courts of different dimensions. The north side of 
the principal quadrangle was the usual site of the 
abbey church; and on the other sides were the 
refectory, almonry, chapter-house, dormitory, locu- 
tory or parlour, infirmary, library, scriptorium, 
guest-hall or hospitinm, kitchen, and other do- 
mestic offices. The abbot’s house or lodging 
commonly formed one or more sides of the smaller 
quadrangle, and consisted of a complete mansion 
in the style of a large manor-house, comprising a 
ball, kitchen, and frequently a chapel. History 
of Whalley, p. 105. See Arehit. Antiq. vol. iii. 
p. 3 — to, for Plan and Account of Castle Acre 
Priory, See. 

Abbey Gate-house. A portal of an abbey; some- 
times embattled for defence. For a description 
of the gate-house to Die abbey of St. Edmunds- 
bury, still existing, see Arehit. Antiq. vol. iii. p. 81, 
and plates. 

Achelors. “ A course of aelielors” is mentioned in 
the building contract, noticed under Ai/e, It seems 
to mean ashlar, or hewn stones, used on the surface 
of buildings. 

Aile, Aisle. Ala , Lat. Aisle. Fr. Lateral porti- 
coes in the interior of a church, or chapel, are 
thus termed, metaphorically ; the original mean- 


ing of the Latin and French words being a icing. 
The term llyling , for aile, appears in a contract 
for rebuilding part of Rurnley Church, in the reign 
of Henry VIII. A\ hitaker’s Hist, of Whalley, 
p. 298. cd. 1801. See Alley. 

Alley. An aile of a church; a passage 

from one part of a building to another. In old 
surveys of cathedrals, the phrases of “ the dean’s 
alley,” “ the ehaunter’s alley/’ “ the cross alley,” 
&c. oc 6 ur. In the same sense are used the ancient 
words i dur , alure , alura> and allieury. See Smith’s 
Antiquities of Westminster, p. 191. 

Almery, Ambre, Ambry. Abnonarium, Armarium. 
Lat. Armoire , Fr. A niche or cupboard at the 
side of an altar, for keeping the sacred utensils. 
The term seems to have originated in the custom 
of depositing, in such recesses, alms for the poor. 
Almariol occurs in Smith’s Westminster, p. 204, 
for a cupboard in the vestry of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, in which vestments were kept. 

Almonry, Ambry. Almunarium, Low Lat. An 
apartment of a monastery, where alms were distri- 
buted to the poor. Its proper situation was near 
the church ; and it was sometimes a distinct 
building. — JWonasticon, vol. i. p. 273. new edit. 

Altar. Alta ara, Lat. An elevated table of stone, 
marble, or wood, variously ornamented, and 
usually situated at the eastern extremity of the 
choir of a church, for the celebration of the most 
solemn rites of Christianity. Smaller altars (ara;) 
arc placed in various other parts of Catholic 
churches, for the performance of religious services 
in honour of the saints, to whom they were respec- 
tively dedicated. 

Altar-piece. Sculpture, or painting, ornamenting 
the wall at the hack of an altar. 

Alto-relievo, Ital. High relief; a mode of sculp- 
ture ill which figures arc partly detached from the 
back ground. 

Am bo. "A fxfiuv, Gr. A kind of pulpit or desk, 
which stood in the middle of the choir in ancient 
churches. It was so called from to 

ascend, because there were steps to it from two 
sides. The term has by some writers been trans- 
ferred to the choir itself. In the Records of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, ambo signifies a reading-desk 
and pulpit. — See Smith’s Ant. of West. p. 203. 

Ambulatory. Ambulo , Lat. to walk. A cloister, 
gallery, or alley, for walking in. 
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Angel. A ngelus, Lat. Figures of angels have been 
often used as decorations of sepulchral monu- 
ments. In the agreement with Pietro Torrigiano, 
for the construction of Homy the Seventh’s tomb, 
at Westminster, u 4 Anngells of erlbe bakid in 
an oven after 1 lie colour of white marble,” arc 
specified among the ornaments. — Archil. Antiq. 

vol. ii. p. 23 Hands of dcmi-angels surround the 

interior of Henry’s Chapel, and similar figures arc 
frequently employed as supporters to the arms of 
ecclesiastics. 

Angel-heads, and Rusts, used as brackets. — Sec 
Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture, pb 62. 

No. 2 Used as a frieze.— See Arcliit. Antiq. vol. 

iii. pi. 2. St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 

Angle. Angulus, Lat. A corner of a building. The 
exterior part is called the salient angle ; and the 
interior, the rentrant angle. 

Annulet. From Annulus, Lat. a ring. A narrow, 
plain moulding round a pillar. 

Apsis. Gr. That part of i he choir of a church 

in which the principal altar is placed ; and pro- 
bably so denominated from having a distinct 
arch or vault, as the Greek word implies. 

The term has been more particularly appropriated 
to the choirs of churches having* a curved termi- 
nation at the cast end. — See Chevct . 

Apsis guadata. The bishop’s throne, in cathedral 
churches, was ancient!) thus called, because it 
was raised by steps (gradns) above the stalls of 
the other clergy. Also termed exedra ; and, in 
later times, tribune. 

Arabo-tedesco, Hal. A term used to characterize 
the style of building which prevailed in Italy pre- 
vious to the revival of the classic orders. The 
Baptistery of Pisa, erected by Dioti Salvi, in 
1152, has been referred to as an example of this 
sty le. 

Arcade, Fr. A scries of arches. The exteriors and 
sometimes the interiors of buildings, about the 
latter end of the eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth centuries, were often decorated with inter- 
secting arcades, or shallow recesses, terminating 
above in semicircles, each of which springs from 
the centre of the preceding. 

Arch, Amis, Lat. Arche, Fr. A combination of 
vaulted masonry, constructed of various geome- 
trical curves. For the forms of arches, see Pugin’s 
Specimens, pi. i. — Arches are of numerous kinds: 
but arc mostly either semicircular or pointed. 1. 
The semicircular arch has its centre in the same line 
with its spi inging-points ; the segmental arch has its 
centre below the springiug-points ; the horse-shoe 


arch above them; the curved portion of the seg- 
mental arch is therefore less than a semicircle, and 
that of the horse-shoe arch more than a semicircle ; 
the elliptical arch consists of a portion of an cl lip- 
sis. 2. There arc many varieties of pointed arches, 
the principal of which arc the equilateral arch, the 
points of the base and crown of which form an equi- 
lateral triangle: the drop arch, formed of portions 
of circles whose radius is shorter than the span of 
the arch ; including the varieties of obtuse poinlcd 
arches: the lancet arch, of which the altitude is 
greater than its span, and within which an acule 
triangle may t>c inscribed. All these kinds of 
pointed arches may lie varied by forming them as 
segmental arches, with their centres below their 
spriuging-points. — See snrbased arch. Among 
mixed arches may be enumerated four-centred, or 
Tudor arches, formed from the combination of 
curves and straight lines ; and ogee or contrasted 
arches, formed fiom the union of opposite curves. 

Arch-buttress, or flying buttress. Arc-boutant, Fr. 
A piece of insulated masonry, apparently sus- 
pended, but springing from tbc exterior wall or 
buttress of the ailc of a church, carried over the 
roof, and abutting against tbc wall of the clere- 
story. This is sometimes solid and plain, some- 
times ornamented with crockets and open tracery. 
Sec Henry VII. ’s Chapel, &c. Archil. Antiq. 
vol. iii. p.55. 

Architect. Arckitcctus* Lat. ’A^itextwv (a chief 
workman), Gr. Au artist w ho designs and directs 
buildings. The term is of classical origin ; and is 
not used by the writers of the middle ages. 

Architecture. Architectural Lat. ’A^textov lx, 
Gr. The art of designing, and scieuce of con- 
structing buildings. It is commonly divided into 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Gothic. The In- 
dians, Chinese, Moors, &c. have generally been 
considered as having distinct classes or styles: 
and under the term Gothic many \arietics are 
included, as Romanic, Saxon, Norman, Planta- 
genct, Tudor, and several others. The subdivisions 
of terms arc numerous, and most of them of vague 
and of imperfect application. 

Archivault, Arciiivolt. Archivolte , Fr. From 
Amis vohttus. “ A collection of members on the 
face of an arch adjacent to, and concentric with, 
the intrados, supported upon the imposts.” — A ide 
Nicholson’s Arch. Diet. vol. i. p. 37.— The contour 
of mouldings forming the inner, or sub-face of an 
arch, however ornamented. 

Ashlar. Sec Aciieloks. 

Ashlar-work. The rough masonry of the exterior 
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of buildings, generally confined to the basement or 
lower story. 

Astragal. ’Ao-TfccycxXo;, Gr. A small cylindrical 
moulding round a column or pillar, immediately 
beneath the capital. 

Aultre, Autel, Auter. An altar.— Archit. Antiq. 
ii. 18— Sir M, Ilale’s MS. v. Rot. Pari. vol. ii. 
p. 205. 

B. 

Baldaquin, Baudekyn. Baldachin , Germ. An or- 
namented canopy placed over the high altar ; con- 
sisting of embroidered silk, or cloth of gold. See 
Cowel’s Law lnlerprcter, and Nares’s Glossary. 

Balustrade. A series of balusters or small pillars, 
connected by a cornice on the top. From Ba - 
lestriera , ltal. a baluster, or small pillar. 

Band. Bande, l’r. A small string moulding passing 
round shafts; or an horizontal line of pannclling 
used to ornament towers, spires, See. 

Baptistery. Baptisterium, Lat. BowrTnmjfwv, Gr. 
A chapel or building connected with a church de- 
stined for the administration of the sacrament of 
baptism among the Catholics. There is one con- 
nected with Canterbury Cathedral. See Cath. 
Antiq. Canterbury, p. 51). 

Base. Gr. The under part, or lower portion 

of a pillar or wall. 

Basilica, Basilic. Ancient churches were called 
basilics, because many of those used in the first 
ages of Christianity had been originally built for 
basilica, or courts of justice, Sec. 

Basso-relievo, ltal. Sculpture in low relief. 

Battlement. An open, or interrupted parapet on 
the roof of a building ; a parapet with embrasures. 
Battling, for battlement, occurs in a building con- 
tract quoted in Whitaker’s Hist, of Whalley, 
p. 29S. “ Battlements in walles, because they 

arc against battles in assaults. L. Mina murariae, 
quia minantnr ruinam inimieis.” — iMinshew. 

Bay. Bai/a , Span. Bau , Germ. A dhision of the 
roof or vault of a building; consisting of the space 
between the principal beams or arches; a part of 
a window included between the nudlions, often 
called a dap. — See Account of King’s College 
Chapel in Archit. Antiq. vol. i. p. 1 1. 

Bay-window. An oriel, or balcony window. Im- 
properly called a bow window. The term bay- 
window is used by Chaucer, in his poem of “ The 
Assemble of Ladies.” — Sec Xares's Glossary. See 
also Oriel . 

Bead. Be'se, Sax. A moulding formed of a stringed 
series of beads, or globular ornaments ; peculiar to 


Saxon archil ccturc, according to Carter, but cer- 
tainly found in Norman buildings. 

Belfry. Beffroi, Fr. A bell-tower, or campanile. 
Minshew derives belfry or bell-free from bell and 
ferre, Lat. to bear, or support. The belfry was 
sometimes detached from the church to which it 
belonged; as is still the case at Chichester Ca- 
thedral.— See Fosbrooke’s Encyclopaedia of Anti- 
quities, vol. i. p. 108. 

Bench-table. A low stone seat round the interior 
of the walls of many chinches. — See Contract for 
Fotheringhay Coll. Church. Hugdale’s Monasti- 
con. 

Benetier, Fr. A holy-water basin.— Archaeolog. 
xi. 305. 

Beryl. Beryllus , Lat. BvjpuXXo,-, Gr. Some trans- 
parent crystal or glass, thus denominated, is said 
by Lelarnl (Itinerary, vol. iv. 75; and viii.32), to 
have been used for glazing the windows in the 
Hall of Sudeley Castle, built in the reign of Henry 
VI. Whitaker supposed this her) I to have been 
the gein so called, which is repeatedly mentioned 
in the inventories of conventual property preserved 
in the “ Monasticou,” among the ornaments of 
cups, reliquaries, and candlesticks. — Ancient Ca- 
thedral of Cornwall, vol. ii. p. 280. — It is, however, 
extremely probable that the monkish writers, 
from their ignorance of chemistry, confounded 
under the name of beryl, sea-green glass, and si- 
milarly coloured crystals, as w ? ell as precious 
stones. Chancer, indeed, in describing an imagi- 
nary building, says — 

“ Me thoDghten by Sainct Gile, 

That alte was of stone of berille.” 

House of Fame. 

And Lydgate also poetically alludes to the use 
of beryl and crystal in windows. Hence it may 
be inferred that coloured natural crystals were at 
least partially used in the lights of windows. 

Billet-moulding. Small billets, or cylindrical sec- 
tions of stone, placed alternately with open spaces 
in a ho!low r moulding. 

Boltel, Bowtel, Bout el. The perpendicular 
shafts of a clustered pillar, or of the jambs of a 
door or window : the term is sometimes applied to 
any e) liudrieal moulding, such as the Italians de- 
nominate Torus .— See Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 11. 
— Probably derived from bolt , a shaft. 

Boss. Basse , Fr. A sculptured, or ornamented 
key stone, usually placed at the intersection of 
ribs or groins in vaulted roofs: and sometimes in- 
serted in the large longitudinal rib that extends 
over the nave, choir, &c. of churches. The size. 
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style of enrichment, and character of bosses, varied 
at different periods. They sometimes contain 
shields of arms, initials, emblems, and even his- 
torical subjects. 

Bouquet, Fr. See Finial. 

Bracket. Braccietto, Ital. A projection from a 
wall, designed to support a statue, or any other 
ornament. 

Brattishing. Carved open-work, mentioned in 
the description of the shrine of St. Cuthbcrt as 
forming a crest on its cover.— See Ancient Rites 
and Monuments of Durham, p. 7. 

Brest-summer, Bressummer. A lintel-beam, placed 
in front of a building, to support an upper wall.— 
See Summer. 

Broach. Broelie , Fr. An old term for a spire. — 
See account of Louth Church in Architectural 
Antiquities, vol. iv. p. 1, &e. Maypoles have been 
colloquially termed broaches. 

Buttress, Botekass, Boterace, probably from 
Bout , Fr, a termination. A pilaster, pier, or mass 
of masonry added to the exterior surface of a 
wall, to strengthen it at points where the pressure 
from above required extraordinary resistance. 
There is a great variety in the forms and propor- 
tions of buttresses. They are usually built in 
stages decreasing in thickness as they ascend. 
The relative degrees of thickness or projection in 
buttresses indicate the age or date of a building. 
Those of the Normans were flat, like pilasters, 
mostly without any break, but sometimes with 
round mouldings at the angles; whilst those of 
the Tudor age were large in substance, projected 
considerably from the walls, arid diminished in 
different stages from the base upwards. 

C 

Campanile. A bell-tower; from Lat. Campaua, abcll. 

Canopy. Canopeum , Low Lat. A covering or shade, 
( umbracnlum , Lat.) often much ornamented, sus- 
pended over a pulpit or altar; also sometimes 
forming the upper termination of a niche or re- 
cess. — See Pugin’s Specimens, vol. ii. PI. 41, for a 
representation of a eanopy of the shall in lleury 
Vllth’s Chapel; and Architectural Antiquities, 
vol. iii. p. 55, for canopies at Roslyn Chapel. 

Cant. Kant , Dutch, an angle. Any part of an 
architectural member that has an inclined face. 

Canted. A pillar, turret, &c. is said to be wanted, 
when the plan or horizontal section is of a polygo- 
nal form. 

Capital. Capitelhnn , Lat. The upper part of a 
column. In Grecian architecture there arc three 


kinds of capitals, viz. Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian; 
to which the Romans added two others, the Tus- 
can and the Composite. In Christian architecture 
the varieties of capitals are very numerous ami 
much diversified. In this member the architects 
gave great latitude to fancy, and were perpetually 
inventing novelties of forms and combinations. 

Carol, Carrel. Carola , Low Lat. A small pew 
or closet in a cloister, common in the larger mo- 
nasteries. It was thus called from the carols , or 
sentences inscribed on the w'alls. 

Casement. Casamento , Ital. Part of the glazed 
frame of a window', fixed on hinges to open and 
shut. 

Cathedral. The principal church of a dioecss, so 
called from the Gr. Ka^Jja, :i chair, because it 
contained an ornamented seat or throne for the 
bishop. See before, p. 14. 

Ceiling. From Ccdare , Lat. to cover, or conceal. 
The inner surface of the roof of a building or apart- 
ment, concealing the timher-woik. 

Chamfer. Chamfrciner , Fr. To eot aslope. The 
bevelled face of the jamb of a door or window, 
when cut diagonally so as to leave a sloping sur- 
face, is said to he chamfered. 

Champ. The flat surface of a w r all, &c. William of 
Worcester uses the expression a champ-ashler.” 

Chancel. Cancclli , Lat. That part of the choir of 
a church where the high or principal altar stands, 
w hich was anciently separated from the other part 
by a screen or railing. 

Chantry, Chauntry. A sepulchral chapel. — See 
Architectural Antiquities, vol. iii. p. 41, &e. Such 
foundations were endowed with revenues arising 
from landed or other property for the support of 
priests to chant masses for the souls of the donors 
and others. 

Chapel. Capelfa , Low' Lat. Chapcllc , Fr. An edifice 
for the performance of religious services, cither 
annexed to a ehuieh, to a royal or baronial man- 
sion, or forming an independent building. Chapels 
are distinguished from churches in having altars, 
hut no baptisteries or fonts, and being generally 
subordinate to the former. A Lady Chapel, or 
Chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is generally 
situated at the east end of 1 lie choir in cathedrals. 

Chapiter. The capital of a column. The word 
occurs in this sense frequently in the English 
translation of the Old Testament.— See Capital. 

Chapter- i i ouse. Capitulum , Lat. Chapitre , Fr. 
An apartment belonging to a cathedral or mo- 
nastery, designed as a place of assemblage for the 
members of a religious community for the ti ansae- 
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1 itiu of their official business. The forms of cliap- 
ler-houses varied at dilferent periods. For ac- 
counts of Wcnloek Priory Chapter-house, sec 
Architectural Antiq. vol. iv. p. 62; of that of 
Ruildwus Abbey, p. 75; and of that of Oxford 
Cathedral, p. 126. See also Index. 

Char, Chare. Cyppe, Sax. work. To hew or work. 
In the directions given in the will of Henry VI. 
relative to the building of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, it is ordered that it shall be “ vawted 
and charc-rofi'ed;” that is vaulted with wrought 
stone. — Archil. Antiq. vol. i. E, 3. 

Ch eve ron. Chevron , IT. A sculptured ornament 
common on the archivolts of Norman arches. It 
consists of half lozenges alternately inverted, with 
the angular points on the same straight or curved 
line. Also called zigzag. 

Che vet, Fr. The termination of a church, behind 
the high altar, when of a semicircular or polygonal 
form. Whittington uses this term (Eeelesiast. 
Antiq. of France, 8vo. p. 133) to denote what he 
elsewhere styles “ the semicircular arcade, (le 
roml point ) at the eastern end of a church, p. 110. 

Choir. X£§os, Or. Chaur, Fr. Coro , Ilal. That 
part of a collegiate or cathedral church in which 
divine service is performed. The choir was some- 
times called the audio in ancient churches. It is 
now distinguished from the chancel or sanctuary, 
and from the nave or body of the church. 

Church. Cipce, Sax. Kv^a oixof, Gr. An edifice 
for the celebration of Christian w orship. Churches 
are of various forms, as that of the Latin cross, 
the Greek cross, the rotunda, See. Some consist 
of a nave only, others have ailes, &e. 

Ciborium. K ijSwgiov, Gr. An arch supported by 
four pillars placed over the high altar; in imita- 
tion of what was termed the mercy-seat, above the 
ark, in the Jew ish temple. — Du Cange, Gloss, in 
Veil). — A mere canopy or baldaquin w as usually 
substituted for it in the English churches. 

Cinquefoil. Cinquc-fcmlle , Fr. An ornament in 
pointed architecture, consisting of five cuspidated 
divisions, applied to windows and pamicls. So 
called from its resemblance to a plant with five 
Icallets. 

Clerk-story. The superior or upper story of a 
church or tower. Ilence Clerc-storial windows 
are those in the upper parts of a church. — See con- 
tract for building Eotheringhay Church. — Mon. 
A ngl. — Clerestory probably is dei ived from the Fr. 
Clair , light, expressive of the number of windows 
usually placed in this part of a Church. 

Cloister. Claustrmn, Lat. A general term for a 


monastery or place of religious seclusion. Piazzas 
surrounding entirely or in part, the interior of 
quadrangles within convents are more particu- 
larly styled cloisters.— See Archil. Antiq. iii. 85. 

Closet, from Close* A small apartment attached 
to a larger one. The will of Henry VI. contains 
directions for making a “ closet, with an altar 
therein,” on each side of King’s College Chapel. 
— Architect. Antiq. vol. i. p. 1!. 

Clustered Column. A compound column, consist- 
ing of a number of shafts or small pillars united ; or 
of one large column surrounded by smaller ones. 

Coin, Quoin. Coin , Fr. The corner of a building. 
A corner slonc. The term occurs in the latter 
signification in Smith’s Westminster, in records 
relative to the building of St. Stephen's Chapel. 
Generally speaking, all quoins project from the 
regular plane. 

Column. Cohtmna, Lai. A round pillar, consisting 
of a base, shaft, and capital. In the orders of 
classic architecture the shaft is always a frustum 
of a cone or conoid: but the term column is also 
applied, though improperly, to the clustered and 
other variously shaped pillars of the pointed style. 
Columns in the progress of church architecture 
underwent numerous variations: in the early 
Saxon and Norman buildings they are generally 
cylindrical, and very thick in proportion to their 
height ; small shafts were then added to support 
the groined ribs. In an early period of the pointed 
style they consisted of large columns surrounded 
by small shafts, or of four equal sized shafts con- 
nected together. Subsequently they were formed 
of many reed-like mouldings. 

Compass-headed. Circular. 

Compass-roof. A roof in which the braces of the 
timbers are inclined so as to form a sort of arch.— 
See PI. of Ronisey Abbey Church. 

Confessional. A seat or recess in a catholic church, 
where penitents make confessions to a priest. 

Cope, Coping. Cop, Sax.; the head. Wrought 
stones on the top of a wall, battlement, &c. form- 
ing a covering for strength and defence from the 
weather. 

Corbel. Corbula . Lat. Corhcille , Fr. A modillion 
or bracket, placed to support a statue, cornice, 
the springing of an arch, Ko. 

Corbel-table. A cornice supported by corbels. — 
See Will of Henry VI. m Nichols’s Collection of 
Royal Wills, p. 303. 

Cornice. Coronis , Lat. Coruirhe, Fr. A projecting 
moulding, serving as the crowning or finishing of 
the part to which it is allixcd. 
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Couple-close. A pair of rafters or spars for a roof, 
framed together. 

Course. Coin's , Fr. A single range of stones or 
bricks in the wall of a building. 

Crest. Crista, Lat. Carved work extending as a 
detached eornicc along the top of a building, or 
over any distinct part of it. The copings of bat- 
tlements, and likewise the tops of gables and pin- 
nacles are termed crests . 

Crest-tiles. Such as are placed along the ridge of 
a roof. They are sometimes ornamented. 

Crocket. Croc , Crochet , Fr, Small foliated orna- 
ments placed along the angles of finials, pinnacles, 
pediments, spires, See. are termed crockets. Some 
have supposed the idea of the crocket to have been 
taken from buds of plants, and shoots of trees. 

Cross. Crux, Lat. Croix , Fr. A memorial, or 
monumental building, consisting of tabernaele 
work, with spires and pinnacles, like those erected 
for Queen Eleanor by Edward I. Structures of 
a similar kind, but less decorated, formerly stood 
in most towns and villages as places for public 
meetings and proclamations ; and several of these 
still remain. — See Appendix, No. VI. Sculptured 
crosses of various patterns arc used to crown the 
apex of gables, &c. 

Croud. A crypt, or undercroft of a church. — Sec 
Shroicds. 

Crypt. Crijpte , Fr. K^terro's, Gr, An undercroft, 
or subterraneous apartment beneath a church. 

Cusp. Cuspis , a Spear , Lat. A sculptured orna- 
ment at the inner extreme angle of a trefoil or 
quatrefoil moulding in an arch of a tomb, door- 
way, or window. — See Sir James Hall’s Essay oil 
the Origin of Gothic Architecture. 

D 

D.us, Days, or Dies. Dasium , Low Lat. Dais, Fr. 
A platform or raised tloor at one end of an ancient 
dining-hall. Matt. Paris (in Vit.Abbat.S. Alban.) 
calls the great table at which the prior of a monas- 
tery dined, deis. The term dais seems to have 
properly signified a canopy, and to have been 
extended to canopied seats. — Vide Du Cange 
Glossar. in v. Dagus , Dasium , and Deis. 

Day. The space between two mullions of a win- 
dow.— See Bay. 

Deambulatory. An ambulatory, or cloister, for 
exercise. 

Diaper. A panuel or flat surface, covered with carv- 
ing, or other wrought w ork, in low relief, or w r itb 
colours and gilding. Diaper is a kind of linen 
cloth, wrought with figures in weaving. Mr. Narcs 


derives this word from the French heraldic term 
diapre , which Du Cange deduces from the Low 
Latin, diasperus , a very fine sort of cloth. 

Doorw ay. Dop. Sax. The opening through a w^all 
of an edifice or apartment for persons to pass 
through. The forms of doorways have been 
reckoned among the principal distinctions of the 
different sl)les and species of English church 
architecture. Doorways are of divers kinds, as 
semi-circular, pointed, square-headed, Jxc. of which 
numerous examples arc given in this work, and in 
the Architectural and Cathedral Antiquities. 

Dormer-window. Probably from Dormio , Lat. as 
upper rooms are generally used for sleeping. A 
window on the sloping roof of a building, having 
the glass frame perpendicular to the horizon. 

Dormitory, Dorter. Dormitorium , Lat. Dormi- 
toire, Dortoire , Fr. A chamber, or sleeping room 
of a monastery. 

Dos d’Ane, Fr. An obtuse ridge. The lops of some 
aocient marble coffins and tombs are highest in 
the middle, exhibiting the dos ( Vhnc , so called 
from its resemblance to an ass’s back. 

Dosel, or Doser. From dos , Fr. the back. A carved 
screen or hangings, at the back of a chair of state. 

Drip, Drip-stone. The larmier of the French, and 
the gocciolatnjo, lagrimatio , or corona of the Italian 
architects. The projecting part or border of a cor- 
nice or moulding, usually hollowed beneath for the 
rain, or condensed moisture, to drop from. The 
extreme projecting moulding running round doors 
or windows, is thus called by Rickman. 

E 

Earth-table, or Ground-table. The course of 
stone in an edifice on a level with the ground. — 
Will. Worcest. I tin. p. 282. 

Entail. Entaille , Fr. Carved work of a superior 
kind. — See Account of Beauchamp Chapel, War- 
wick, in Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 12. 

Enterclose. A passage between two rooms. — See 
Will, of Worcester, 1 tin. 

Excubitori A, Lat. Apartments or galleries in a 
ebureh, where persons w'atched during the night. 
— Custumale BofTense, p. 171. — A wooden gallery 
for this purpose is yet remaining in St. Alban’s 
Ah. Ch. 

F 

Facade, Fr. from Facies , Lai. face. The front or 
principal elevation of an edifice. 

Fald-stool, Sax. Faldistorium , Low Lat. A fold- 
ing seat, with a cushion for kneeliug at during 
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acts of devotion. — Arclueolog. xi. 324. — Fald- 
stools are mentioned in Sandford’s Coronation of 
James II. 

False-roof. TIjc space between the ceiling of the 
highest room in a building and the rafters of the 
roof. 

Fascia, Fesse. Oao-xta, Gr. A broad, flat hand, 
resembling a fillet, exeept in having greater width. 
Any unornamented plane member of a building. 

Featherings. Arches and points forming the orna- 
ments of tracery. 

Feretory. Feretoruim , Low Lat. A shrine, bier, 
or stationary tomb, like that of St. Culbbert, in 
Durham Cathedral. 

Fillet. Filet, Fr. Filwn, Lat. a thread. A narrow, 
flat moulding; likewise termed Jislel, annulet, or 
band. 

Finial, or Fynial. A foliated termination of a pin- 
nacle, pediment, or gable of a building. Derived 
from the Latin, Jinio, to finish. 

Foliage. Carved representations of leaves, flowers, 
&e. in architectural ornaments. Fenillage , Fr. 
from Folia , leaves, Lat. 

Font. Fans , Lat. A stone or leaden basin, placed 
on a pedestal, generally in the western part of a 
church, for performing the ceremony of baptism. 
See Appendix No. V. and Index. 

Formerets. The small branches, or ribs of a vault. 
— Cotgrave. 

Free-stone. A stone ficc, or easy to work, and 
therefore much used for building. 

G 

Gabel, Gable, British. Gavel , Iceland. The tri- 
angular apex of a wall at the end of a roof. — See 
Moller. 

Gable-roofed. Having a roof open to the raflcrs, 
without arches, or cross beams, — See Willis’s Sur. 
of Cath. ii. 334. 

Gablet. A small gable ; a gable-shaped decoration 
of buttresses, tabernacles, screens, &c. Gablets, 
or gablctz, are mentioned in the contracts for the 
tomb of Richard II. in Rymer’s Foedera: and 
gabletts and ryfaats are reckoned among the ap- 
pendages to a tower or turret in King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge. — See Arch. Antiq. vol. i. p. 1 1. 

Gable-window. A window in the gable end of a 
building. — See Will of Ilenry VI. in Nichols’s 
Royal Wills, p. 295. 

Galilee. A small gallery, or balcony, open towards 
the nave of a conventual church; from which 
visitors or the family of the abbot (with whose 
residence it communicated) might view proces- 
sions. That in Westminster Ab. Ch. still remains, 


and is appropriated to the Dean. The term also 
signified a porch at the western extremity of a 
church, in which public penitents were statioued; 
dead bodies were sometimes deposited ; and female 
relatives of monks were permitted to have inter- 
views with them. From this last circumstance, 
Dr. Milner explains the origin and derivation of 
the appellation. On a woman’s applying for leave 
to see a monk, her relation, she was answered, in 
the words of Scripture: “ He goeth before you 
into Galilee , there shall you see him.” — Treatise 
on Eccl. Arehit. p. 1UG. — At Durham Cathedral 
there is a Galilee at the west end. 

Gallery. Galcric, Fr. A narrow passage fumi one 
part of a building to another: sometimes included 
in the thickness of the walls, in churches and 
towers. — See Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 95. In 
modern churches, a gallery is a series of seats or 
pews supported above the floor. 

Gargoyles. Gargouilles , Fr. Also written Gargle , 
Gar gyle, and Gargylle. Water-spouts, often found 
in old buildings, like the heads of animals. 

Garland. A band of ornamental work, encircling 
the top of a spire, tower, See. — Sec Will, of Wor- 
cester, Itinerary, p. 221. 

Gate-house. See Abbey Gate-house. 

Gobbetts. Squared Caen stones are thus termed 
in the Records relating to the erection of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, in Smith’s Antiqs. &e. of West- 
minster. 

Grate. A term applied to the screen round the 
tomb of Henry Vll. — -Arehit. Antiq. vol. ii. p. Mi. 

Grees, Greces. Degrees or steps, from the Lat. 
Grcssus. — See Y\ ill. Woreest. I tin. p. 175, 17G, 
and Will of Henry VI. describing his intended 
building of Eton College. — Nichols's Royal Wills, 
p. 297. 

Grofts. Slones mentioned in the Records relative 
to Louth Spire. — Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 2. 

Groin. A vault formed by the intersection of two 
arched roofs. Sir C. Wren calls this method of 
construction, u vaulting b} hemispheres.” The 
word groin is commonly but improperly applied to 
the rib that covers the junction of groins. 

, II 

IIabenries. An architectural term used by Chau- 
cer; who, in his “ House of Fame,” says, 

** Jiabenries and pinnacles, 

Imageries and tabernacles 
I sawe .” 

Hall. Aula, Lat. An apart incut of an ancient 
manor house or monastery. The court of a palace, 
or public apartment, where justice was admiuis- 
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tcred, parliaments assembled, feasts held, See. ; as 
Westminster Hall, — and thence any large apart- 
ment. Now often applied to an old manor house, 
as Gosfield Hall, &c. 

Hatched moulding. A term borrowed from heral- 
dry, and applied to a moulding marked with hatches 
or indentures, as if cut w ith a hatchet. 

Heakse. Herce , Herse , Fr. A frame set over a 
coffin or tomb. The monument of the Earl of 
Warwick has a hearse of brass over the statue. — 
— See Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 13. 

Herring-bonf.-work. Erick or stone work, laid 
obliquely in alternate courses, or chevron-wise. 

Hood-mould. The dripstone or outer moulding 
over a door, window. See. ; sometimes called wea- 
ther-moulding, and label. 

Housings. Niches or tabernacles for statues. — See 
Arebit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 13. 

Hovel. From Hope, Sax. a house. In the con- 
tracts for the tomb of Richard II., in Rymer’s 
Foedera, tabernacles, or hovels with gabletz, that 
is, gable-formed canopies, are directed to be placed 
over the heads of the statues. 

IIyling. See Aile. 

I 

Image. Imago , Lat. Image , Fr. A statue is usually 
thus termed in old records. In the indentures for 
executing the windows of King’s Coll. Chapel, the 
historical subjects painted on the glass are termed 
imagicry. — See Archit. Antiq. vol. i. p. 16. 

Infirmary, Infirmarium , Lat. An apartment be- 
longing to a convent destined for the reception of 
the sick. 

K 

Key-stone. The central or binding stone, forming 
the crown of an arch. See Ross. 

Knob, Knoppe, Knot. Knoop , Dutch. The boss of 
a ribbed vault. 

L 

Label. A term borrowed from heraldry, and in 
modern application denoting a moulding, over a 
door or window, returned at the ends, and termi- 
nating with beads, bosses, See. — See Pugin’s Spec, 
vol. i. p. 9. 11. and Pis. 39. 41. 54. G7. 

Lancet window. A long and narrow pointed win- 
dow, not divided by mullions, — See before, p. 137. 

Lantern. A turret with windows or apertures at 
the sides, raised above the roof of a building, or 


forming the summit of a tower. The lantern of 
the tower of Boston church is represented and de- 
scribed in Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 118.; and also 
in the present volume. See Plates No. 64, 05, in list. 

Lardose. A term applied to the screen behind the 
high altar of Durham Cathedral. A corruption of 
the Fr. L'arrih-e-dos. 

Lattin, L vtten, or Laten. Laiton , Fr. Brass, or 
a yellow racial composed of copper and calamine, 
used in the decoration of tombs and shrines.— See 
account of the Beauchamp Chapel, in Archit. 
Antiq. vol. iv. p. 13. — The eiunbent statues of 
Edward III. and Richard the Second and his first 
Queen, in Westminster Ah. Ch. are of copper and 
“ laton.” — Vide Rymer’s Fued. vol. vii. p. 797, first 
edit. See Scutcheon. 

Laura, Lat. A kind of ancient monastery, in which 
the monks lived like hermits in separate habita- 
tions. 

Lavatory, Laver. Lamtorium , Low Lat. A stone 
basin, in ancient churches, cloisters, &e. for wash- 
ing the priest’s hands. The term is applied to 
larger reservoirs or fountains. 

Ledger, Ligger. An oblong, fiat stone. Pieces of 
timber used in scaffolds are termed liggers, in the 
Records relative to the building of Loutb Spire. — 
Arehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 4. 

Light. The opening of a mullioned window. See 
Bay. — Will, of Worcester uses the Latin terms 
fax, pana, p&iella, and parva fenestra , for the space 
between the mullions of a window. — ltiner. p.235, 
287, 293. 

Listel. See Fillet. 

Loft. A gallery or raised chamber, within a larger 
apartment; as the rood-loft , in a church. 

Loop-hole, or Loop. A small narrow window or 
aperture, ill a castellated building. Also the nar- 
row apertures in the staircases of ancient churches. 

Lover, Loover, or Louvre, from the French 
Vouvert . A turret or cupola of a kitchen or hall, 
pierced at the sides to emit smoke or steam. 
Loo vi e-windows are those in belfries, which are 
left open, or merely crossed by bars of wood, to 
give emission to the sound of the bells. 

M 

IMa premium. fllaercnnum, Low Lat. Marisme, 
Mahereme , Old Fr. All kinds of materials for 
building are thus termed in old deeds. 

Minster, Mynstre, Monasterium, Lat. A church 
belonging to a monastery*. 


* Since the snppression of the religious honses in Britain the term minster is confined as a proper name to a few 
churches of eminence for their structure and antiquity, as York-Minster, Ripon-Minster, West-Minster, &c., but on 
the Continent the term still retains its original signification. The French moustier , or moiitier, and the German munster 
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Miserere, the small shelving ami shifting seats 
in the stalls of cathedrals and conventual churches. 
— See ’Milner’s History, See. of Winchester, 11 — 
37. 

Mosaic Work. Opus Mnsivum, vel M osaicum, Lat. 
Pavement, or facing of a wall, composed of tessel- 
lated work, consisting of pieces of variously co- 
loured stone, glass, and tile, inlaid so as to compose 
figures of men, animals, grotesque ornaments, &.e. 
The doors ofthe domestic apartments oftheantient 
Homans were frequently thus decorated; and 
many such have been discovered in various parts 
of England. See Arch. Antiq. vol.ii. p. G8. See 
Pavement. 

Mouldings. Moulurc, Fr. Ornamental members 
of buildings, either worked in projection or hollow, 
and usually applied to those surrounding arches, 
door-ways, windows, piscinas, niches, &c. Ben- 
tlmm describes the following kinds, used to deco- 
rate arches in the structures of the middle ages : — 
Clicvron-work, or the zig-zag moulding, the em- 
battled frette, the triangular frette, the nail-head, 
the billeted moulding, the hatched moulding, and 
the nebute. 

Moynell, Moynicle. Terms used for mullionsof 
windows in the records relative to the building of 
St. Stephen's Chapel. — Sec Smith’s Antiquities 
of Westminster, p. 185 and 207. 

Mi llions. The upright stone frame divisions of a 
pointed arched window, dividing it into separate 
lights. Also termed Mnn nions and M unions. 

N 

Nail-head Moulding. A moulding with projec- 
tions resembling the heads of nails, or very low 
pyramids: whence the term. 

Nave. Navis, Lat. Nef, Fr. The body of a church. 
Ill cathedrals, and other large churches, it signifies 
the central space westward of the transept. 

Nebule Moulding. Probably from Ncbulosus , Lat. 
An heraldic term, and applied in architecture to 
an undulating or waving projection, used as an 
ornament in corbel tables, No. 

Newel. A central cylinder or pier, supporting a 
spiral staircase. That part round which the steps 
appear to wind. 

Niche. Niche, Fr. Nsocra-ta, Gr. A small arc lied 


recess, commonly sunk in a wall, for the reception 
of a statue. Niches in churches, &e. are mostly 
decorated with buttresses, canopies, pinnacles, 
and other corresponding ornaments. 

Nunnery. A term sometimes applied to Hie Iri- 
forium, or gallery between the ailes of a church 
and the clerestory. So called probably from the 
situation ofthe nuns’ choir in some convents. Even 
at the present day, the roomy galleries over the 
ailes in Westminster Ab. Ch. arc called Nunne- 
ries, probably from having been used by the nuns 
of Kilburno when they visited the abbey, to which 
they were subordinate, 

O 

Ogee, Ogyve. Augive^ Ogive, Fr. A double curve, 
partly concave and partly convex. Mouldings 
frequently occur of this form, and also arches, 
which are sometimes called contrasted arches. 

Oratory. Oratorium , Lat. A small apartment or 
chapel for private devotion, furnished with an 
altar, but not consecrated. — Lyudwood’s Provin- 
eialc, f. 78. 

Orb. Orhis , Lat. Orbe , Fr. A term of various 
application ; generally used for a boss or knot. 
Will, of Worcester calls t he arched windows of 
St. Stephen's Church at Bristol, orbec, orbs. — I tin. 
p. 282. ill the account of the building of Louth 
Steeple, the stone for “ the gallery within the 
steeple” is said to be u 40 foot grafts and 10 orbs.” 
— Arch. Antiq. vol. iv j>. 2. Panncls with quatre- 
foils arc called orbes, in the contract fora tomb for 
Kichard II. and his Queen. — Sec IQ mer's Foedcra, 
vol. vii. 795. Orbys , or cross quarters, are men- 
tioned among the ornaments of an angular turret 
of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. — See Lord 
Orford’s A nee. of Paint. Appendix. 

Oriel, Oriol, Oryel. A bay window, or balcony 
window. The word is also used by ancient writers 
for a recess or closet. Several conjcct tnes have 
been hazarded with regard to the derivation of 
this term. Some dciluec it from the Lat. aurieu- 
larisy belonging to the car ; as if oriels had been 
built for secret conferences, or retiring places. 
See a passage in Lord Bacon's Essays, Essay on 
Building, where these windows are called “ cm- 
bowed windows.” — See also Nares’s Glossary. 


(pronounced minster'), indicate a monastery, of which a church is a necessary member. In countries professiog the 
religion of Rome, monastery expresses a house of monks of the primitive orders, as those of St. Basil, iu the East, and 
of St. Benedict, branched uut into Benedictines proper, Bernardines, Carthusians, Celestiues, Cluniacs, &c. in the West. 
The houses of the modern orders, of the mendicants in particnlar, are styled Convents: those of the Jesuits, or other 
orders employed in the education of youth, are named Colleges. In early times the persons attached to the service of 
a particular cathedral church, dressed in a common garb, living according in a common rule, and ioliabitiog a common 
building, were, although incorrectly, styled monks , and their residence a monastery. 
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The learned and discriminating Mr. Hamper, 
author of “ the Life and Diary of Dugdale,” in- 
forms me that he intends to explain and elucidate 
this long disputed term, in an Essay, now prepar- 
ing for the press (Aug. 1826). 

Oylet. i Eillet , Fr. A loop-hole, or window of 
small dimensions. Caen stone for 03 lets is noticed 
among building materials in the Rolls of St. Ste- 
phen’s Chapel, in Smith’s Westminster, p. 207. 

P 

Pane. Pan, panean, Fr. A piece of glass for a w in- 
dow; a light or bay of a window; the side of a 
spire or tow er ; the whole front of a building ; each 
side of a square court or cloister. 

Panel or Pannel. Panellum, Low Lat. A sunk or 
indented compartment, generally surrounded with 
ornamented mouldings. Also used in the same 
senses as Pane. — Sec Will, of Worcester, Itin. 
p. 282. Sec Plate No. 74 in list, and Index. 

Parapet. Parapetto , I tab (breast high). A lou r 
wall to guard the sides of a bridge, the roof of a 
building, See. When wrought with open work it 
is said to be pierced, and if interrupted by em- 
brasures it is styled embattled. 

Parget. To plaster a wall. Plasterers and masons 
are still called pargeters in the west of England, 
though the word parget is generally obsolete. It 
seems to be remotely derived from the Latin 
paries , a wall. 44 Pargetting” says Nares, 44 was 
the fine finishing plaster.” 44 Opus a I barium — 
white liming worke, or pargetting worke.” — Ahr. 
Fleming, Nomenclature, p. 198. b. 

Parlour, Parler. Parloir , Fr. A room in a con- 
vent for the reception of visitors. “ A Gall. Par - 
ler, i. locus interior, ubi sermones eommitiuntur.” 
— Miushew. 

Parvis. Parvus. Lat. (small). Dim. Church. A 
porch or portico of a church. — See Whitaker’s 
History of St. German’s, vol. i. p. 155, See. The 
parvis w as a place where schools were kept, and 
courts of law sometimes held. 

PATANn. 44 Reredoses of timber, and Patands of 
timber” are mentioned as the materials or furni- 
ture of desks in the Beauchamp Chapel. — See 
Architect. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 11 . 

Patera. Lat. An ornament of classic architecture, 
so called from its resemblance to a shallow vessel 
or dish used by the ancients at their sacrifices. Win- 
dows in the pointed style sometimes have similarly 
shaped figures, decorating the wall on each side, 
as at Malmesbury Abbey Church, &c. 

Pavement. Pavimentum , Lat. Flooring of stone, 
marble, or brick. Slones or marble of different 
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colours arc sometimes disposed in various artificial 
figures in the pavements of churches. For an 
account of the curious mosaic pavement in the 
choir of Westminster Abbey, see Brayley’s Hist, 
of Westminster Abbey, vol. ii. p. 39 . 

Pavement (Mosaic). Sec Mosaic Work. 

Pendent, Pendant. Pendant , Fr. Pendens , Lat. 
Pendents are those ornamental drops which appear 
to be suspended, or to hang from the vaulted and 
other roofs of buildings in the latest pointed style. 
— See the plates of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel in 
Arch. Antiq. vol. i. In some ancient writers the 
springers of arches resting on shafts or corbels are 
thus termed. 

Per-close, or Par-close. A closet. A “ parelose 
of timber about the organ loft” is mentioned in the 
Records of Beauchamp Chapel. — See Architect. 
Antiq. vol. iv. p. U. 

Perpent-ston-e, Perpender, Perpin. Perpins , 

Perp eigne, Fr. A long stone, intended to reach 
through a wall, so as to be \isible 011 both sides, 
and therefore wrought and smoothed at the ends. 

PERPEYN-WALLS. Probably walls finished alike on 
botli sides. The term is applied to two walls 
dividing the body from the ailcs, in Fotheriughay 
Church. — See Monasticon, vol. iii. 

Pertic.e. Lat. Perches, 01 beams placed behind and 
at the sides of altars, whence reliquaries, ike. w ere 
suspended at the great feasts. — Du Cange Gloss, 
in Verb. — Decern. Scrjptor. col. 1300. 

Pier. Gr. Pierre, Fr. A column, or mass of 

masonry for the support of superincumbent w alls, 
and placed between two arches or windows. 

Pillar. Piker , Fr. Pilar , Sp. A general term 
for a column, whether short and massive, like 
those of Norman architecture, or slender, lofty, 
and composed of several shafts, as in the Pointed 
style. 

Pinnacle. Pinnaeulum and Pinna , Lat. A conical 
piece of masonry or timber used at the extremities 
and summits of angular buildings; and, in a 
secondary sense, an ornamental plume. A turret, 
spire, or tall pyramidical ornament; the larger 
kinds of which w'ere erected on low ers, or but- 
tresses, and the smaller on tabernacles, shrines, 
and canopies. Sec Plate No. 71 in list, and Index. 

Piscina, Lat. A stone basin, or cavity, with niche, 
generally near an altar, for the use of the priest 
previous to the celebration of mass, See. It was 
furnished with a pipe to carry off waste water. 
There were double Piscinas.— Lysons’s Magna 
Biitanuia, vol. ii. p. 61. Sec Plate No. 75 in list, 
also Index. 

Pix. Pyxis , Lat. A box or shrine, sometimes 
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called a tabernacle, and intended to contain the 
host, or consecrated wafer, suspended under the 
eiboriurn, or canopy of the altar. The Pix was 
usually of chased work, gold or silver, set with 
precious stones. — Carter, in Gent. Mag. 1S04, P. i. 
p. 524; and Nnres’s Glossary. 

Platte, Plot, or Plat. A plan or model.— Archil. 

Antiq. vol. i. F. 5, and vol. ii. 17. 

Plinth. n\*v0o?,Gr. A squaro member, forming the 
projecting foundation of the base of a pillar or tomb. 
Pom el. From Pomum , Lat. an apple. A globular 
protuberance or knob, terminating a pinnacle or 
similar ornament. 

Porch. Porchc , Fr. Pori tens, Lat. A small build- 
ing attached to a church, including the door-way, 
and having sometimes above it an apartment used 
as a school or vestry. 

Presbytery. P rcsbyterium, Lat. Upur^vT^iov, Gr. 
The part of a church appropriated to the officiating 
priests. 1 1 consisted of the choir and other eastern 
portions of the edifice. 

Priory. A monastery under the government of a 
Prior. Alien priories were cells, or small con- 
ventual establishments, belonging to foreign mo- 
nasteries. They were suppressed in England, and 
their revenues seized by Henry V. 

Pulpit. Pulpitum , Lat. A superior desk, or in- 
closure, with a raised seat and canopy in a church, 
whence the officiating clergyman delivers his ser- 
mon. — See List of Pulpits, Appendix No. IV. 
Purfled. Ornamented with carving, resembling 
embroidery, lace-work, fringes, or flowers. — See 
Arch. Antiq. vol. i. p. 3. From the French ponr- 
jiler , to embroider. Purjled-worh , in modern par- 
lance, as applied to architecture, signifies the 
richly sculptured horderings of monumental cano- 
pies, niches, tabernacles, &.e, 

Q 

Quadrant. A quadrangular court, or cloister, is 
thus termed in old surveys and other documents. 
— See the Will of Henry VI. 

Quarrel. Carrcau, Fr. A square or lozenge shaped 
piece of glass, for windows. The word is also 
used to denote a stone quarry; “ probably,” says 
Naves, “ from the stones being squared at it.” — 
See Account of Louth Spire, in Arch. Antiq. vol. 
iv. p. 2. 

Quarter. A square pannel. — See Arch. Antiq. vol. 
iv. 12. 

Quatrefoil. Quatrefcuille , Fr. A term generally 
applied to paunels with mouldings continued round 
four half circles. 

Quoin. See Coin. 


II 

Refectory. Refectorium , Low Lat. The eating 
room or apartment of a monastery, or convent, in 
which the monks and nuns took their meals. 

Keredos, Reredosse. L’arricre do$, Fr. A screen 
or division-wall, placed behind an altar, rood-loft, 
&c. in a church. Reredoses of timber behind the 
seats are specified among the carpenters’ work in 
the account of Rcauehamp Chapel. — Arch. Antiq. 
vol. iv. p. 11. 

Respond, Responder, Respound. A pilaster or 
half column placed against a wall, in a situation 
to correspond with another pilaster or pillar. From 
the Latin Respondere , to answer. — See Contract 
for building Fotlieringliay Chapel, in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, vol. iii. and also Directions for build- 
ing Eton College, in the Will of Henry VI. in 
Nichols’s Collect, of Royal Wills, p. 295, 29b, 297. 

Hess ant, R essaunt. A term employed by William 
of Worcester (I tin. 220, and elsewhere) in describ- 
ing mouldings of doorways, supposed to have been 
of the ogee form. 

Rib. Rib, Sax. A lineal projection from the sur- 
face of a groined roof, dividing it into compart- 
ments, or arranged so as to form tracery, more or 
less complicated. 

Rood-loft. Ko>e, Sax. a cross. A gallery be- 
tween the nave and choir in churches, in front of 
w hich, towards the nave, stood the rood, or cross, 
and images of saints. Organs have frequently 
been placed in the rood-lofts of English Cathe- 
drals. — Sec Stavelcy’s History of Churches, p. 
199. 

Rood-tower, Rood-steeple. The building at the 
intersection of the nave and transept of a ebnreh, 
which covered the rood-loft, See. 

Rose-window. A circular window, with compart- 
ments of nmllions or tracery branching from a 
centre. Also called a catherine-wheel , or marygold 
window . 

S 

Sacristry. From Sacrista , Lat. a sacristan or 
a keeper of sacred vestments and utensils. A 
strong room attached to a church in which the 
said vestments, &c. are deposited. 

Screen. Escran, old Fr. Screens are partitions 
(generally wrought with rich tracery, and having 
the upper compartments perforated) placed before 
small chapels and tombs, or behind the high altar, 
separating it from the ambulatory and other parts: 
occasionally, also, we find them at the sides of 
choirs, as at Exeter. In ancient parochial churches 
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we occasionally meet with oaken screens, richly 
carved, dividing the nave from the chancel. 

Scutables. A term found in 1 lie Records of St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, in Smith's Westminster, p. 207. 
“ Pieces of Caen stone wrought for scutables for 
the new alura.” “ Sencrcstes for the said alura,” 
arc mentioned in the same page. 

Scutcheon. Escocheon , Ecussou. Escussou , Fr. A 
shield for armorial bearings. — Sec Records of the 
Beauchamp Chapel, in Arch. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 14, 
for a memorandum of a contract of Bartholomew 
Lambcspriug, goldsmith, engaging to make four- 
teen sehnteheons of the finest latten, to be placed 
about the tomb of the Earl of Warwick. Latten 
was certainly of different proportions of metal in 
its compound, and of higher value than common 
brass. The./friesf latten was probably that which 
approached the Highest to a gold colour. In t lie 
contract for building Fothcringhay Church, the 
term scutcheon , or scoucheon , is used apparently to 
signify a compartment of the exterior of a tower, 
perhaps frooi its bearing sonic resemblance to a 
scutcheon of arms, or shield. 

Set-off. A sloping face of masonry marking the 
divisions of a buttress. 

Severey. Probably from separare , Lat. The inden- 
ture for executing the roof of King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge, divides the vaulted roof into 
twelve severejs. The term is also applied to a 
division of the scaffolding. — See Architect. Antiq. 
vol. i. p. 13. Will, of Worcester, in describing the 
cloisters ofNorwicb Cathedral, mentions “ le rivers” 
and “ les riven/s,* 1 a compartment. — I tin. p. 302. 

Shaft, pceapr, Sax. Schaft, Belg. Properly that 
part of a column included between the base and 
capital. In pointed architecture it frequently 
signifies one of the small pillars, or boltels, form- 
ing a clustered column surmounting it. The term 
is obviously borrowed from archeiy. 

Shrine. Scrinium , Lat. A case or box for the relics 
of saiuts; and applied, metaphorically, to a tomb. 
The altar itself is sometimes called a shrine. 

Shrowds (the). A term applied to the parish 
church of St. Faith, in the crypt under St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Loudon. Other subterraneous vaults 
are also called shrowds , or croudes. — Sec Nares’s 
Glossary, art. Shroicds. 

Sill, or Cill. Syl, Sax. The lower horizontal part 
of a door or window frame. 

Slyp. A passage between two walls. — Will, of 
Worcester, Itin. p. 192. A passage on the south 
side of Winchester Cathedral is thus termed. 

Solar, Solary, Solyer. Sollcr, Dutch. Solarium , 
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Lat. A light, upper room. The term occurs in 
this sense in the Golden Legend, xix. C. 

Soursadel IIeredos. The Records of St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, in Smith’s Westminster, mention “beech 
boards, eight feet long each, to cover the soursadel 
reredos in the cast gable,” p. 185. 

Souse, Fr. support, or under prop. A term employed 
in the contract for repairing Westminster Hall, in 
the reign of Richard 11. — Rymcr’s Foedcra, vol. 
vii. p. 794. Sources of marble arc mentioned in 
the Records of St. Stephen’s Chapel, ill Smith’s 
Westminster, p. 207. 

Spandrel, Spanukil. The angular space between 
the outside of an arch and a square frame includ- 
ing it. In the later varieties of the poiuted stjle 
the fiat arches of doorways are surmounted by 
square mouldings, and the included spandrels are 
often much ornamented. Probably from span. Sec* 
Index, aud plate of panncls and spandrels, No. 74. 

Spire. Spera, Low Lat. A central obelisk, or lofty 
pyramidal building raised on the top of a tower. — 
See Plate of Spires, &c. No. 85, G in list. 

Squinch. In the Records for building of the Spire 
of Louth Church is a memorandum of money paid 
“ for 100 foot achieve and squinches of IS inches 
high, and 15 at the least.” — Archit. Antiq. vol. iv. 
p.3. See Ashlar. 

Stage. Etage , Fr. A floor or stor} r of a building. 

Stall. Stal, Sax. An elevated seat in the choir or 
chancel of a church appropriated to an ecclesi- 
astic; like the prebendal stalls in a cathedral. 
The moveable scat of an ancient stall was gene- 
rally turned up when in use. — See Archit. Antiq. 
vol. iv. p. 15. Such stalls had sometimes desks 
and canopies. The sub-sellia of ancient stalls arc 
generally ornamented with grotesque and oilier 
carviugs. See IMiserere. 

Stancheon. Estancon, Fr. The perpendicular mnl- 
lions or upright bars of a window or open screen. 
A prop, stay, or support. 

Steeple, Stepyl. Stypel, Sax. A campanile or 
bell- tower. The terms tower-steeple , spire- steeple, 
and rood-steeple, occur in old accounts of churches. 
See coutract for Fotheringhay church. The words 
tower aud steeple are indiscriminately used: but 
it would certainly be advisable to apply the former 
to buildings without a spire, and the latter to the 
lower and spire united. 

Story. Gr. A single floor of a building, 

or a series of apartments on the same level. Hence 
clere-story and over-story. Istoria and historia 
are used in this sense by Will, of Worcester and 
a few other early writers. 
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Story-post. L plight limbers, placed in the story 
of a building to support floors, are called story- 
posts ■, and sometimes in old writings prick-posts. 

Stoup. A basin for holy water, in a niche at the 
entrance of a Catholic church. In the will of 
Thomas Beaufort, T)nke of Exeter, dated I42G, is 
mentioned a “ holi-water stoppe de argento pro 
aqua benedictii cum aspersorio de argento.’' — 
— Nichols’s Hoy a I Y\ ills, p. 253. 

String-course. A narrow' moulding continued 
along the side of a building. 

Stump. A term proviucially applied to Boston 
Tower. 

Summer. Somntier, Fr. Abeam. S qq Breast -summer. 

SURBAS ED-A RCH, SUR BAST-ARCH. All obtuse pointed 
arch, the centres of which are below its base.— 
See Gough’s Sep. ]\lon. vol. i. 53, PI. xvii. 

T 

Tabernacle. Tabcrnaculam, Lat. A canopied stall 
or niche ; an arehed canopy over a tomb; a cabi- 
net, or slnine, ornamented with open work. 

Table. Tabula, Lat. A flat surface projecting from 
a wall. See Bench-table , Corbel-table , Earth-table , 
and Water-table . 

Tablet. Hickman uses this term to denote project- 
ing mouldings or strings, among which lie includes 
the cornice and dripstone. 

Tester. A flat canopy over a pulpit, tomb, &c. 
From Teste , Fr. the head. Testier a, I tab The 
tester of a bed is termed capitz , from the Latin 
caput , the head, in the will of Edward the Black 
Prince. See Nichols’s Royal Wills, p. 72. But 
the word tester is evidently derived from Ihe 
French teste, i. e. the head; and the teston or 
testoire (petite teste) a silver coin of the value 
of twenty sous, struck under Louis Nil. was so 
named from being marked by a bust of that king. 
The tlat canopy over some tombs, as Queen Elean- 
or’s at Westminster, is called tester in old writings. 
See Appendix No. VI. 

Throne, Throne, Fr. Thronus, Laf. The orna- 
mented seat of the bishop in a cathedral. The 
in tin onization of a bishop, or the ceremony of his 
first taking his seat, was anciently conducted with 
great pomp and solemnity, not nnroixed with the 
revelry of the banquet. 

Tor. Top, Sax. A tower or steep eminence. Stow, 
in bis “ Annals,” uses the word in the latter sense. 
It is still retained as applied to hills in Somerset- 
shire and Derbyshire: — Glastoubury Tor, and 
Alain Tor. The crests of both those eminences, 
it is supposed, were originally fortified. 


Torus. Topo;, Gr. (a rope). A cylindrical moulding 
round a column, and chiefly used in the mould- 
ings of bases. 

Tower, Tour, Fr. Tnrris, Lat. A circular, square, 
or multangular building, rising above the roof of 
another edifice; sometimes crowned with a lan- 
tern, or terminating with battlements and pin- 
nacles. 

Tracery. A modern term used to denote the orna- 
mental work in the heads of windows, formed by- 
Che intersections of mullions, &c.; or in vaulted 
roofs by the intersections of stone ribs. Screens, 
tabernacles, See. are likewise similarly ornamented. 

Transept. Trans-septum , Lat. A cross-aile, or 
transverse portion of a church, between the nave 
and choir, and projecting beyond both. Warton, 
Gough, and others use the phrases north transept 
and south transept, considering each as one arm of 
the cross-aile. 

Transom. Trans-summer. A horizontal or I runs- 
verse portion of a window-frame, either in stone 
or wood. 

Traverse. A gallery or loft of communication, in 
a church or other large building. Probably from 
Ihe French a tracers , across, &c. The same ap- 
pellation was also given to occasional temporary 
erections at coronations and other important cere- 
monies, made for conveniently crossing from one 
part of a building to another. 

Trefoil. Trifolium, Lat. An ornament or mould- 
ing resembling trefoil, or three-leaved clover. 

Tr ellice. Treillis , Fr. Lattice-work of wood or 
metal, in screens or doors. 

Triforiu.m, Lat. The space between the ailes of 
a church and the clerestory, with open arches to- 
wards the interior. 

Turret. Tttrris , Lat. A tower of small diameter 
proportioned to the height, often containing a 
staircase, and sometimes terminating in a small 
spire. 

V 

Vane, Fane, or Phane. A plate of metal shaped 
like a banner (and occasionally of a shield of arms, 
or an heraldic animal, or supporter,) fixed on the 
summit of a tower or pinnacle, and turning on a 
spindle to shew the direction of the w ind. Alin- 
shew says that Fahn in Teutonic means a standard. 
The ancient vanes of most churches represented 
a cock, in reference to the fell of St. Peter, and 
intimating the necessity of w atchfulness and humi- 
lity. lienee vanes of whatever kind, from the 
sportsman and his dog on the squire’s mansion, to 
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the grasshopper on the Royal Exchange, and the 
dragon ou Bow spire, are still called weather cochs . 

Vault, Vaulting. Volta , Hal. An arched roof, 
formed of stone or brick ; or of timber and plaster, 
in imitation of masonry. William of Worcester, 
writing in Latin, uses the term volta , and in some 
old authors we And vawte and voute ♦ In the records 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, in Smith’s Antiquities of 
Westminster, the terms vonsure , perhaps mis- 
priuted for voasure , and vosura, arc used to denote 
\aulting. 

Vidimus. A pattern or design for a painted glass 
window. — A rebit. Antiq. vol. i. II 1G. — Probably 
from this Latin word being put to a design, sig- 
nifying that it was approved and intended for 
execution. 

Vice. Fis, Fr. A winding or spiral stair-case is thus 
termed in the contract for building Fothcringhay 
Church, in Dugdale’s Monasticon. The words 
“ le vuz” and “ le vig” occur, apparently in the 
samesense, in the Records of St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
in Smith’s Westminster, p. 18G, 187. — Escalier a 
vis , Fr. means a winding stair-case. Vis] is a screw ; 
and hence the application of the term to a spiral 
ascent. 

Volute. Lat. Volutus , participle of Volvo, to roll. 
The scroll or peculiar ornament of the Ionic capi- 
tal, in Grecian and Roman architecture is so 
called ; and the term may be applied to a rude 
imitation iu some Norman capitals. 


W 

Wall-plate. A piece of timber on the top of a 
wall, on which arc fixed the rafters for the roof.— 
Will, of Worcester, I tin. p. 282. 

Water-table. A string-course moulding, or other 
projection, with an inclined upper surface to carry 
off water. 

Weepers. Small sepulchral statues. In the ab- 
stracts of the contracts for making the tomb of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, published 
in A rehit. Antiq. vol. iv. p. 13, mention is made of 
“ I mages embossed of Lordcsand Ladies in divers 
vestures, called weepers , to stand in housings,” 
about the tomb. 

Whispering gallery. Both the circular gallery in 
the dome of St. Paul’s, and the octagonal passage 
within the wall at the eastern termination of the 
choir in Gloucester Cathedral, have acquired this 
appellation from the quickness and facility with 
which whispers and low sounds arc transmitted 
through their whole extent. In the old play of 
Allnimazer, quoted in Nitres’s Glossary, p. 204, 
the whispering gallery in Gloucester Cathedral is 
poetically termed 4 Gloucester’s listening wall.’ 

Z 

Zig-zag. A term now generally applied to an angu- 
lar kind of moulding, in Saxon and Norman archi- 
tecture, resembling the heraldic chevron. Vide 
Chevron. 
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Arcade, Semicircular, St. James’s Tower, Bury, III. 
79. View, ]>lau, aud elevation. 

Ch. and Tower of St. Peter, 

Northampton, II. 8, with Plates, and V. No. 19. 
Castle Acre Priory Ch. III. 3. 


PI. 


V. No. 27. 


Malmesbury Ah. Ch. I. w, 4. 
Tower of Earl’s-Barton, V. 


No. 3. 


Tower of Barton St. Peter, A r . 


No. 5. 


with interlaced arch mouldings, 

St. Anselm’s Tower, Canterbury Cath. V. No. 78. 


Arcade, Interlacing , St. Botolph’s Priory Ch. Col- 
chester, I. a, 4. PI. 

Punstaple Priory Ch. I. c, 2. 

PI. 


Temple Ch. interior of the 

round part, triforiirm, I. M, 2. PI. 

Malmesbury Ah. Ch. west end, 

I. z, 14. A r iew and elevation, A". No. 27. 
Tower of Stcwklcy Ch. II. 1. 


PI. 


Tower of St. John’s Ch. De- 


vizes, II. G. PI. A r . No. 27. 

Castle Acre Priory Ch. III. 3. 


PI. 
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Arcade, Interlacing united with circular and point- 
ed, Cropland Ab.Ch. IV. 100, PL 
St. Joseph's Chap. Glastonbury, 


IV. 195, PI. 

College Gateway, Bristol, III. 


70. Elevation. 

in tiers, Wenlock Priory Ch. 

IV. 63, and V. No. 27. Elevation. 

including semicircular, Castle 

Ilising Ch. V. No. 14. 

_ variously combined, five speci- 


mens of, V. No. 27. 

Lincoln Cath. west end, V. 


No. 50. 

and pointed, Croyland Ab. Ch. 

IV. 100. Views. 

First Pointed , semicircular and intersect- 
ing, Dunstaple Pr. Ch. I. c,2. PI. 

Tynemouth Priory Ch. IV. 

112, PI. 

Chapter House of Lincoln 

Cath. interior, V. No. 54. 

Obtuse- Pointed, interior ofTransept ofditto, 

V. No. 59. 

— Trefoil-headed , Transept of Beverley Min- 

ster, V. Nos. 42, 43. 

Lincoln Cath, cast end, V. 

No. 57. 

with quatrefoils in the span- 
drels, interior of ditto, V. No. 58. 

Cinquefoil-headed , Chapter House, Salis- 
bury Cath. V. No. 49. 

— with crockcted mouldings and finials, clois- 

ters of Norwich Cath. III. Elevation, 

Arch, Semicircular , of Roman bricks, Brix worth 
Ch. V. Nos. 2 aud 81, 82; Castle Rising Castle, 

IV. 160, PI. 

- — large, at HedinghamCastle, in- 
terior, III. 28, PL 

St. Sepulchre's Ch. Cambridge, 

interior, I. L, 9. PI. 

Kirkstal! Ab. Ch. IV. 146, 

View. 

Lindisfarne Priory Ch. IV. 83, 

three Views. 

Malmesbury Ab. Ch. I. z, 14, 

View. 

Waltham Ab. Ch. III. 24, Ele- 
vation and View. 

formed of a single stone, in 

tower of Earl’s-Bartou, V. Nos. 3, 4. 

with chevron mouldings, Sec. 

under Tower, St. Peter's Ch. Northampton, II. 8. 

V. No. 20. 


Arch, Semicircular , with chevron and other mould- 
ings, Nave, Steyning Ch. V. No. 22. 

Arch, Triangular, formed of two stones, Barton 
Tower, V. No. 5. 

Double Pointed , under semicircular moulding, 

Triforiuni, Choir of St. Cross Ch. V. No. 31. 

First Pointed, with billet moulding, Malmes- 
bury Ab. Ch., interior of Nave, I. z, 14, View, V. 
No. 34, and p. 220. 

Build was Ab.Ch. IV. 71, View. 

Tynemouth Priory Ch. I V. 1 12, 

View. 

Wenlock Priory Ch. IV. 63, 

View. 

St. Sepulchre’s Ch. Northamp- 
ton, I. L, 12, View. 

Temple Ch. I. M, 2, View. 

Pointed, Norman, Choir and Nave of Ch. of 

St. Cross, V. Nos. 31, 32. 

with foliaged mouldings, 

Shoreham Ch. V. No. 40. 

Acute Pointed, Transept, Beverley Minster, 

V. No. 42. 

Choir, Salisbury Cath. V. Nos. 

46, 81, aud 82. 

. Obtuse with cinquefoil head, 

Triforiuni, Salisbury Cath. V. No. 46. 

Door-way to Chapter House, 

V. No. 49. 

inverted in Transept, Salisbury 

Cath. V. 47. 

— with mouldings under Central 

Tower, Lincoln Cath. V. No. 56. 

— Nave, Lincoln Cath. V. Nos. 


53. 56. 

Choir, Lincoln Cath. V. No. 56. 

Obtuse Pointed, Nave of St. George’s Chap. 

Windsor, III. 39. Elevation. V. 81, 82. 

Arches, series of, in chronological order, from the 
Anglo-Roman to the Tudor period, V. Nos. 81, 82. 

See Door-way, Window, and Arcade; all 

formed by arch work. 

Architects of the sixteenth century, notices of, II. 
105. 

Architecture, ancient domestic, history of, I. d, 1 ; 

II. 53. — Ecclesiastical, observations on, I. E, 1 ; 

III. 48. — Arrangcmcut of styles of, I. u,3. — Cas- 
tellated, remarks on, III. 26. — Saxon and Norman, 
ILL — Anglo-Saxon , domestic, II. 70.74. — Anglo- 
Norman, domestic, II. 74. 76. — Of St. Peter’s Ch. 
Oxford, IV. 122, 123.— Of Kirkstall Ab. Ch. IV. 
147.— Of Castle Acre Priory Ch. III. 7— 9— Of 
Waltham Ab. Ch. III. 24— 26.— Of Rochester 
Castle, IV. 159. — Of Buildwas Ab. Ch. IV. 71. — 
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Pointed stifle of, III. 48. — Of lloslyn Chap. III. 
54. — Of Bristol College Gateway, III. 67. — Of 
AA’enloek Priory Cli. IV. 62. 

Architecture, excellency of, V. I. 

B 

Balustrade, interrupted, on south front of Loug- 
leat House, 11. Elevation; 

. AA’oIlaton Hall, II. View. 

Battlement. See Parapet. 

Brackets, of foliage, Chapter House of Lincoln 
Calh. V. No. 54. " 

in buttresses, eleven varieties of, with 

various grotesque figures, Roslyn Chap. III. Ele- 
vation. 

pannelled, Crosby Hall, IV. Elevation. 

— or Bracket-piers , conical, with bands, 

Buildwas Ab. Ch. IV. Elevation. 

supporting the libs of roof, Salisbury 

Cath. V. No. 47. 

— with figures, supporting ribs of roof, 

Chapter House, Oxford Cath. IV. View. 

angel, Lavatory, in Cloisters of Norwich 

Cath. 111. Elevation. 

Bridge, triangular, at Croyland, IA . 101, 102, A iew. 

Broach. See Spire. 

Buttresses, Flat , Castle Rising Castle, IA . 161, 
A'iew’ and Plan. 

lledinghainCastle, 111 .28, Vietv. 

Norwich Castle, 1 V. 165, View. 

plain, fat, lflley Ch. A r . No. 13. 

in stages, Chichester Cross, I. r, 19, 

A T ie\v and Plan. 

Malmesbury Cross, I. R, 19, 

View and Plan. 

Little Alaplestead Ch. 1. m*, 

IS, A r iew and Plan. 

_ — St. George’s Chap. AA’indsor, 

III. 46, Mew. 

— with angular shafts t Si. Joseph’s 

Chap. Glastonbury, l\ r . 195, Elevation and Plan. 

with niches and angular shafts , Ab. 

Gate Tower, Bury, 111. 83, Elevation, Plan, and 
A’icw. 

of great projection , Beau- 
champ Chap. AA arwick, IV. 16, A’icw and Plan. 

Boston Church and 

Tower, IA’. 119, A r icws, V. Nos. 64, 65. 

— King’s College Cha- 
pel, Cambridge, 1. r, 8*, A’ iew and Plan. 

. St. Nicholas Chap. 

Lynn, III. A’icw. 

— East end of Louth 


Buttresses, clustered , scmici rcidar, in stages. Tower 
of St. Peter’s Ch. Northampton, A r . No. 19. 

flat, with shafts at the angles , Beverley 

Minster, A r . No. 42. 

with shafts, in stages, Christchurch Priory 

Cb. III. A r iew. 

with pinnacles, Nave 'of Lincoln Cath. 

A r . No. 53. 

with niches and pinnacles , east end of 

Lincoln Cath. A r . No. 57. 

covered with panne/ling, east end of St. 

Lawrence Ch. Evesham, A\ No. 68. 

divided into stages, with pannelling, 

Abbot’s Tower, Evesham, A r . 69. 

Flying , light croeketed, Chichester 

Cross, J. View. 

plain, Malmesbury Cross, I. 

A’iews. 

with open work in the arches, 

and niches in the turrets, Henry A II. ’s Chap. II. 
two A r icws. 

Boston Ch. IV. A’icw . 

Beauchamp Chap. J V. A’iew 

and Plan. 

King’s College Chap. I. View. 

C 

Campanile. See Tower. 

Canopies, with pedestals, twofinespecimens. Screen, 
Edward the Confessor’s Chap, engraved Title, I- 

with and without croeketed pinnacles, 

Roslyn Chap. III. Elevation, ditto in buttresses, 
Elevation. 

with croeketed pinnacles, Chancel ofDor- 

ehester Ch. A r . Nos. 61. 63. 

enriched with cornice to a piscina, in 

Cobham Ch. A\ No. 75. Ditto to a piscina in 
Norwich Cath. A . No. 75. 

very elaborate one, by Abbot I slip, West- 
minster Ab. Ch. A . No. 78. 

Capitals, with grotesque figures, Dunstaple Priory 
Ch. I. A r iew. 

with foliated ornaments, St. John’s Ch. 

Devizes, II. Elevation. 

Sorman, eleven various specimens, AA’cn- 

loek Pr. Ch. I A’. Elevation. 

foliated, Rarfreston Ch. 1A\ 

Elevation. 

early, various, Buildwas Ab. Ch. 

IV. Elevation. 

foliated with scrolls, Ockendon 

Ch. Doorway, 1. A’iew. 

with foliage, Chapter House, 

Oxford Cath. IA’. A’iew. 


Ch. IA r . A r icw\ 
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Capitals, Norman, sculptured, Crypt of St. Peter’s 
Ch. Oxford, V. No. 7. 

with figures of animals, kc. Iflley 

Ch. V. No. 12. 

with volutes, foliage, animals, 

Nc. St. Peter’s Ch. Northampton, V. No. 21. 

Stejning Ch. V. No. 24. 

with plain mouldings and sculptured heads, 

Beverley 3Iinstcr, V. No. 44. 

to clustered columns, Nave of Beverley 

Minster, V. Nos. 43, 44. 

with foliage and heads, Chap. IIo. Lincoln 

Cath. V. No. 54. 

See Columns, for numerous varieties. 

Castles, remarks on the history and characteristics 
of, IV. 152.— Bolton, IV. 154, 155, two Views. — 
Caernarvon, IV. 167 — 169, three Views. — Castle- 
Bising, IV. 160 — 164, two Views and Plan. 
Conisborough, IV. 148 — 150, two Views.- — Col- 
chester, I. z, 1, three Plates. — Hedingham, III. 
25—27, two Views. — Kenilworth, IV. 170 — 178, 
Plan and Views. — Longford, II. 103, Plan and 
View. — Ludlow, IV. 131 — 141, Plan and View of 
Keep Tower. — Middlcham, IV. 151 — 153, two 
View's.- — Norwich, IV. 16 4 — 166, View. — Roches- 
ter, IV. 158, 159, Plan and View.- — Stokesay, IV. 
142—145, View. — Tattershall, II. 82— 101 , Views. 
Thornbury, IV. 156 — 158, Views. — Warwick, IV. 
179—184, two Views. — Windsor, II. 100, two 
Views. 

Chantry Chapels, eight in St. George’s Chap. 
Windsor, III. 41, 42, 43, 44. — Countess of Salis- 
bury. Christchurch Pr. Ch. III. 76, Elev. — Oxeu- 
bridge, St. George’s Chap. Windsor, III. Elev. 
and Plan of front. 

Chapel, — Beauchamp, IV. 7—16, Plan, Section, 
Views— St. George’s, W indsor, III. 28— 46, Plan, 
Sections, and Views. — Henry VII. II. 9 — 51, 
Plan, Sections, and Views. — King’s Col. I. 1 — 16, 
Plan, Sections, and Views.— St. Nicholas, King’s 
Lynn, III. 57 — 60, Views. — Kedmount, King’s- 
Lynn, 111. 61—66, Plan and View. — Boslyn, Scot- 
land, III. 47—56, Plan, Section, and Views.— St. 
Joseph’s, Glastonbury, IV. 195, Plan, Section, 
and Views. — Skirlaw, Yorkshire, IV. 126 — 129, 
Plan and View. — Different species of, Manchester 
Ch. III. 15. 

Chapter House, Euildwas Ab. Ch. IV. 75, View 
and Plan. 

Oxford Calh. Ch. IV. 125, View. 

Wcnlock Pr. Ch. IV. 62; V. No. 

27, Elev. of Interior. 

Salisbury Calh. Cli. V. No. 49, 


liii 

Chapter House, Lincoln Cath. Ch. V. No. 54, 
Elev. of Compartment and Delails. 

Table, with carved stand, Salisbury Cath. 

Ch. V. No. 49. 

Chimney Shafts, Eton Coll. II. View. 

East Basham House, II. View'. 

Compton Winy ate, II. View. 

Audiey Eiul, II. View. 

Piece, Tablcy Hall, II. View. 

with profusion of ornaments, Q. Eli- 
zabeth’s Gallery, Windsor, Engraved Title, Vol. II. 

Norman, Winwall House, Plan and 

Elev. V. No. 25. 

Churches, Round, essay on, I. i, 1. — English, sin- 
gularity of, I. k, 5 — Jew ish origin of refuted, I. k, 
6. — Attributed to Knights Templars, I. K, 7. — This 
opinion refuted, I. m**, 21. — Observations on, by 
Mr. C. Clarke, I. M**, 19. — Maplestead, Essex, I. 
M*, 17.— St. Sepulchre, Cam. I. l, 9. — St. Sepul- 
chre, Northamp. I. l, 11. — Temple, London, I. 
M, 13, Plans and View's. — Barfrestoii, Kent, IV. 
41, 52, View's. — Binhani Priory, III. 71, 72, Plan 
and View. — Bishop’s Cannings, IV. 120, View'. — 
St. Botolpb’s, Boston, I V. 113. 1 19. — St. Botolph’s, 
Colchester, I. a, 2, Plan and View's. — Buildwas 
Abb. IV. 65. 76, View. — Castle Acre Priory, III. 
1. 16, Plan and View. — Christ Ch. Priory, III. 73. 
76. — Croyland Abb. IV. 85. 101, Views. — Dun- 
staple Priory. I. b, 4, View. — Glastonbury Abb. 
IV. 195, Plan and \ iews. — St. John’s, Chester, 

IV. 53, View. — St.John’s, Devizes, 11.3,4, ^ iews. 
— Kirkslall Abb. IV. 146, View. — Lindisfarue, IV. 
78-84, Views. — Louth, IV. I— 6, Views. — Malmes- 
bury Abb. I. u, 1, Plan and Views. — Manchester, 
III. 13 — 16, View.— St. Nicholas, Abingdon, I. 
D, 4, View.— St. Peter’s, Oxford, IV. 1 ti 1 — 124. — 
St. Peter’s, Northampton, 11. 7, Plan and View, 

V. Nos. 20, 80. — Stew kley, II. 1,2, Plan and Views. 
— Tynemouth Priory, IV. 109 — 112, Views. — Wal- 
siiigham Priory, IV. 103 — 108, Views.— Waltham 
Abb. III. 17 — 26, Plan ami Views. — Wcnlock 
Priory, IV. 57 — 61, Views. 

Cloisters.— C astle Acre Priory, 1 1 1. 5.— St. George’s 
Chap. III. 37. — Eacock Abb. II. 112, View. — 
Norwich Cathedral, III. 85, Plan, View, and Elc- 
vatious. — Wenlock Priory, IV. 63. 

Columns, short, tun-shaped, with central bands. 
Tower of Ear Ts-Barton, Y. No. 4. 

one w itli central hand, St. Alban’s Ah. Ch. 

V. No. 78. — Short twisted diLto, id. ib. 

single shaft, circular, St. Sepulchre's Ch. 

Cambridge, I. l, 9, View and Plan. 
St. Sepulchre’s Ch. North- 
ampton, I. l, 9, View and Plan. 


View'. 
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Columns, single shaft , Build was Ab. Ch. IA . 71, 
Elev. and Plan. 

.. SI. Botolph’s Pr. Cli. Col- 
chester, 1 . a, 5, View and Plan. 

Kirkstall Ab. Ch. IV. 147, 


View. 

— Lindisfarne Pr.Ch. with spiral 

mouldings, IV. 83, View— with zigzag ditto, View. 

Malmesbury Ab. Cli. I. z, 14, 

View and Plan, A . No. 34. 

St. Peter's Cli. Northampton, 

II. 8, View and Plan. V. 20. 

Roslyn Chapel, with reeded 

mouldings, II I. 56, View— with ornamented spiral 
mouldings, ditto, View. 

— Waltham Ab. Ch. with zig- 
zag and spiral mouldings, III. 22, View', Elev. and 
Plan. 

- — Nave of St. Cross, V. No. 32. 

— Ditto, with octangular, Choir of ditto, V. No. 3 1. 

and octangular, Shoreliain 

Ch. V. No. 40. 

of single and detached shafts, Bp. Brid- 

port’s Monument, Salisbury Cath. V. No. 48. 
clustered , of four shafts, Temple Ch. Lon- 
don, I. m, 15, View and Plan. 

St. Peter’s Ch. Northampton, II. 

8, View and Plan. V. 20. 

—with scrolled capitals, Rnildwas 

Ab. Ch. IV. Elev. and Plan. 

Choir of Salisbury Cath. V. No. 

46. 

with foliagcd capitals and shafts, 

Salisbury Cath. V. No. 78. 

various specimens, ehronologicall}' ar- 
ranged, with their corresponding arches, V. Nos. 
81, 82. 

— of several shafts , Wenlock Pr. Ch. IV. 63, 

View. 


Little Maplestead Ch. I. 

M, 18, View and Plan. 

Lindisfarne Pr. Ch. IV. 


83, View. 

Transept of Beverley 

Minster, V. No. 42. — Nave of ditto, V.No. 44. 
■ Small Transept of Salis- 
bury Cath. V. No. 47.— Centre of Chapter House 
of ditto, V. No. 49. 

Nave of Lincoln Cath. V. 

No. 53, Elev. and Plan— in Choir of ditto, V . No. 
56, Elev. — South Transept of ditto, A\ No. 59, 
Elev. and Plan. 

Nave of Winchester Cath. 

V. 67, View. 


Columns of several shafts , Binharn Pr. Ch. III. 72, 
View and Plan. 

clustered , of numerous mouldings, St. 

George's Chapel, Windsor, III. 39, View. 

Corbel-table, dentillated, Tower of St. Sepulchre's 
Ch. Cambridge, I. two Views. 

with heads, Barfreston Ch. IV. Elev. 

— East end of ditto, Elev. and View. 

of angels over the brass gates of 

Henry ATI’s Chap. II. Elev. and Plan. 

dentillated, St. James’sTower, Bury, 

III. Elev. and View*. 

under the parapets of the 

Nave and Tow er of Ifiley Ch. V. No. 13. 

exterior of Nave of Steyn- 

ing Ch. V. Nos. 22, 23. 

with heads, exterior of ditto, V. Nos. 

22, 23. 

below the parapets of Beverley Min- 
ster, V. Nos. 42, 44. 

Crockets, bold and rich, monument of Bishop Brid- 
port, Salisbury Cath. A r . No. 48. — Gable of the 
east end of Lincoln Cath. V. No. 57, 58. — Gable of 
south Transept of ditto, V. No. 59. — To heads of 
Arcades, St. Stephen’s Cliap. V. No. 66. — See 
Pinnacles, Arches, Pediments. 

Crosses of Memorial, various, I. p, 10; s, 24 •, t**, 
31. — Monumental, description of, l. o,7; T*, 30. 
— Preaching, observations on, I.p, 12. — Danish, or 
Runic, l.o, 8. — Observations on, I. n, 1,2. — Bew- 
eastle, 1. o, 7. — Blackfriars, I. p, 12, View. — St. 
Boyn's, Louth, I. p, 9. — Carew Churchyard, 1. p, 
9, View'. — Cheddar, I. r, 18, View. — Carraton 
Down, I. p, 1 1, View\ — Chichester, I. r, 19, View, 
Plan, and Details. — Crieklade, I. p, 10, View. — 
Corw en, I. p, 11, View\ — Coventry, I. q, 16, View. 
— Gcddington, 1. T, 25, Yiew r , Plan, and Details. 
— Glastonbury, I. s, 23, View. — Gloucester, I. r, 
18, View. — Leigliton-Buzzard, I. s, 22, View. — 
Malmesbury, I. r, 19, Plan, Views, exterior, inte- 
rior, and central pinnacle. — Neville's, 1. p, 10. — 
St. Paul’s, London, I. q, 13. — Queen’s, Northamp- 
ton, I. t,25, View, Plan, and Details. — Slourhead, 
I. u,20, View. — Waltham, I. T, 26, View. — AATiile- 
J ’’riars, I.q, 15, View. — Winchester, I. s, 21, View. 

Crosses, list of. Appendix, No. AT. 

Crypt, Lastingham Ch. A r iew f , A r . No. 6. Plan, No. 80. 

St. Peter's Ch. Oxford, IA r . 122, A r iew r , A\ 

No. 7. Plan, No. 80. 

Kirkstall Ab. Ch. IA r . A r iew\ 

Cusps to cinquefoil headed arches, Chapter House 
Doorway, Salisbury Cath. A r . No. 49. 

Roof of Henry A II. ’s Chap. II. A r iew. 

Rosh u Chap. Ill, A r iew f . 
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D 

Door-w A\ , Semicircular, St. Clary’s Ch.Marlborough, 
Elevation, Title, 1. 

- with chevron moulding, &c. 

Lullington Cli. Elevation, Title, 111.89. 
- — Colchester Castle, I. a a, 4. 


LudlowCastle,IV. 138, View. 

St. Sepulchre’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, I. l, 9, three Views. 

Temple Cb. London, I. M, 


15, View. 


Baifrcslon Cli. IV. 47, Ele- 


vation and Details. 

— St. Botolph’s Priory Cli. I. 

A, 4, two Views. 

Castle Acre Priory Ch. III. 

16*, View and Interior Elevation. 

Dunstaple Priory Ch. 1. c, 4, 

two Views and Details. 

—St. Joseph’s Chap. Glaston- 
bury, IV. 196, Elevation and View. 

Malmesbury Ah. Ch. Soutli 

entrance, I, z, 13, View. Interior ditto, with sculp- 
tured figures, 1. Z, 13, View. V. 33. Elev. 

South Ockendon Ch. I. B b, 

View and Details. 

Ludlow Castle, IV. 138, 


View. 


Build was Ah. Ch. IV. 7t, 


View. — See A . 17. 

Pointed. Little Mapleslead Ch. 1. M, 18 , 

Elevation. Ditto, exterior, V. No. 72. 

— with eroeketed pediment, finial, 

and turrets, St. Mary’s Ch. Bury, III. 84, View. 

Boston Ch. IV. 119, View. 

King’s College Chap. South Porch, 

1 . F, 8, View. Ditto West Front, 1 . f, 8, View. 

Dunstaple Priory Ch. I. c, 4, two 

Views. 

St. Nicholas Chap. Lynn, with 

central column, III. 58, Elevation. South Porch 
of ditto, III. 58, View. 

Cloisters, Norwich Cath. III. 87, 

Elevation and Plan. 

Roslyn Chap. South entrance, III. 

55, View. 

Cinquefoil- headed, RedclifTe Ch. Bristol, 

View, Title, IV. 

Malmesbury Ah. Ch. 1. 

z, 13, View. 

Obtuse-pointed, Screen of Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Chap. Westminster Ab. Ch. View, Title, 
Vol. 1. 


Door-wav, Obtuse-pointed , East Basham House, II. 
92, Two Views. 

Giflbrd’sIIall, II. 94. View. 

— Ilcngrave Hall, II. 95. View. 

Layer Marney Hall, 1. D, 2, 

View. 

Oxburgh Hall, 11.88, Views, 

exterior and interior. 

North side of Porch of Henry 

VII. s Chap. II. 46. 

— — Beauchamp Chap. Want ick, 

IV. 17, View. 

— Crosby Hall, IV. 188, Eleva- 
tion. 

Redmount Chap. Lynn, III. 

62, View and Elevation. 

Double-pointed , surmounted by a semicir- 
cular arch, with lateral pointed arcades, South 
Transept of Beverley Minster, A r . No. 40. 

— to Nave of Winchester 

Cath. V. No. 67. 

Obtuse-arched, with ogee eroeketed 

moulding and finial, Abbot’s Tower, Evesham, 

V. No. 69. 

with Obtuse-arched hoodmould , Romsey 

Ch. V. No. 72. 

with pannclled door, St. Nicholas Chap. 

Lynn, V. No. 72. 

— pointed, with rich cornice, Magdalen 

College Chap. Oxford, V. No. 72. 

— in Cloisters at Peter- 

borough Cath. V. No. 78. 


E 

Finials to eroeketed domes, Hengrave Hall, 1 l.View. 

statues as, on domes, W est Stowe Hall, II. 

View. 

foliaged, Chichester Cross, I. View. 

Louth Oli. IV. View. 

on monument of Bishop Bridport, 

Salisbury Cath. V. No. 48. 

Heads displayed as finials to niches on walls 

and buttresses, at east end of Lincoln Cath. V. 
Nos. 57, 58. 

to the arcades, or niches, from St. Stephen’s 

Chap. V. No. 66. 

See Plates Henry VII.’s Chap., King’s Col- 
lege Chap., Roslyn Chap., St. George's Chap. 
Font, with pannelling, niches and statues, W alsing- 
ham Ch. IV. View. 

Views of Six, V. No. 26. 

P, inham Priory Ch. 111. 71, View. 

in St. Peter’s Ch. Northampton, V. No. 20. 

See Appendix, No. V. for list of several. 
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G 

Gate-tower, St. James’s, Bury, View, Plan, and 
Elevation, III. 77. — College, Pnistol, two Views, 
Plan, and Details, 111. 67. — Castle Acre Priory, 

III. tl. — Eton College, PI. — Abbey at Bury, Plan, 
View, and Details, 111. 71. SI.— East Basham, 
View. — Caernarvon Castle, IV. 1G8, View. — 
Micklcgate Bar, IV. 130, View. — Warwick Castle, 

IV. 180, View. — Layer Marucy, 1. View. — Ox- 
burgh Hall, II. View. 

Gates, great metal, of Henry VII. ’s Chap. II. Ele- 
vation. 

Glass, slaiued, Hengravc llall, II. 96. — Compton 
House, II. 97. — St. George’s Chap. III. 39,40.— 
Beauchamp Chap. IV. 11. 

Groined, or rib mouldings. See Bibs. 

II 

Hall. Sec Mansion. 

House. Sec Mansion. 

Housings, description of, IV. 12. 

I 

Images, of lattcn, several described, IV. 13, IE 
in churches, inscriptions on, IV. 49. 

K 

Keep-tower, Conisborough Castle, IV. 148. View. 

Circular, Ludlow Castle, IV. 131, 

View. 

Tattershall Castle, II. 82, View. Sec 

Castle. 

Kitchen, Glastonbury Ab. IV. 19G, View and Plan. 
L 

Lvntern of Boston Tower described, IV. 118. — 
View and Section, V. Nos. 64, 65. 

Lavatory, in Cloisters, Norwich Cath. III. Eleva- 
tion and Details. 

Lodge (Prior’s), at Castle Acre, III. 8. 

M 

Machicolations, Tattershall Castle, II. 82, View. 
— Warwick Castle, IV. 181, View. — Various 
others. See Views of Castles. 

Manor Houses, II. 80. 

temp. lien. VIII. I. D. 

Mansions, Baronial class of, II. 80. 

or antient Houses, Audley End, II. 1 13, 

View and Plan. — Blickliug Hall, II. 99, View. — 
Iloiingdon Hall, II. 114, View. — Browscholme 
Hall, H. Ill, two Views. — Charlton House, 
Wilts, H. 105, View. — Compton Winyatc, II. 96, 
View. — Crewe Hall, II. HI. — East Basham Hall, 


II. 92.— Gifford's Hall, II. 94.— lladdon Hall, II. 
77.— Hengravc Hall, II. 95. — Holland House, II. 
102. — Old Hat, Islington, II. 85. — Laeock Abbey, 
II. 112. — Layer Marney Hall, I. m. — L ongford 
Castle, II. 103. — Longleat House, II. 105. — More- 
ton llall, timber, II. 82. — Nether Hall, II. 91. — 
New House, II. 101. — Oxburgh Hall, II. 87, Plan 
and View. — Oxncad Hall, II. 98, View. — Tablcy 
Hall, II. 110, View.— West Stow llall, II. 93, 
View. — Wimvall, V. No. 35, Plan and View. — 
— Wollaton Hall, II. 102, Plan and Views. 

Monuments, Sepulchral , remarks on, II. 27, 28.— 
Plan and expense of one, II. 106. — To King Ed- 
ward IV. III. 45. — To Edward V. and Duke of 
York, II. 29. — To Henry VII. and his Queen, II. 
30, 31. — To Queen Elizabeth, II. 36, 37. — To 
Mary Queen of Scots, II. 33. 36. — Daughter of 
Janies I. II. 37. — Monek, Duke of Albemarle, II. 
40. — Bishop Beauchamp, 111. 4). — II. Somerset, 
Duke of Beaufort, HI. 42. — Villicrs, Duke of 
Buckingham, II. 38. — Sheffield, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, 11.43. — Sir V illiam Fitzw illiam, III. 44. 
— Savilc, Marchioness of Halifax, II. 41. — Mon- 
tague, Earl of Halifax. II. 41. 43. — Margaret, 
Countess of Lenox, II. 32, 33. — Edward, Earl of 
Lincoln, III. 43. — Margaret, Countess of Rich- 
niond, II. 32. — Lodowiek, Duke of Richmond, II. 
37, 38. — Esme, Duke of Richmond, II. 38. — G. 
Manners, Lord Roos, III. 42. — Margaret Pole, 
Countess of Salisbury, III. 76. — Lady Catharine 
Walpole, II. 44.— Wolsey, Cardinal, HI. 37.— 
Charles Somerset, Earl of Worcester, III. 42. 

Chronological list of, V. Appendix, 

No. II. 

Mouldings. See Windows, Doorwa\s, &c. 

N 

Niche, Semicireular-hcaded with statue , over Door- 
way of Hadiscoe Cli. V. No. 16. 

Trefoil-headed , with crockets and fmials, and 

adorned with paintings, from St. Stephen’s Chap. 

V. No. 66. 

with statue of the Deity, old Sculpture, en- 
graved Title Page, Vol. III. 

Canopied , with statues, organ-screen, Canter- 
bury Cath. V. No. 78. — Another from monument, 
Peterborough Cath, V. No. 78. — Trefoil-headed 
ditto, from Salisbury Cath. Chapter House, V. 
No. 78. — Several with bold pyramidal canopies 
and pedestals. Engraved Title, Vol. W . 

with statues, north aile of Henry 

VII. ’s Chap. II. View. 

— without statues, Countess of Salis- 
bury’s Chantry, Christchurch Pr. Ch. III. Elev. 
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Niches, Canopied , St. Nicholas Chap. Lynn, South 
Porch, III. View. 

Lavatory in Cloister of Norwich 

Cath. III. Elevation. 

with figures, front of the Schools 

Tower, Oxford. 

in buttress, South Porch of Pos- 
ton Ch. IV. View. 

Flat-arched, Earl’s Barton Tower, V. No. 4. 

— Plain and blank, Barfreston Ch. IV. Elevation 
and View. — Enriched with statues, west front of 
Croyland Ab. Ch. IV. 97, View. — Trefoil-headed 
in South Trausept of Beverley Minster, V. No. 41. 
— Tabernacled, with crockets, Nave of Beverley 
Minster, V. Nos. 43, 44. — Plain, with pointed 
arches, west front of Lincoln Cath. V. No. 52. — 
Canopied, with eroekets, finials, and angular 
pinnacles, parapet of Nave of Lincoln Cath. V. 
No. 53.— In Chancel of Dorchester Ch. V. No. 
61, 63. — Elegant, St. George’s Chap. Windsor, 

III. 41. 

O 

Oriel Window. See Window (Bay). 

P 

Pannelling, quatrefoil and trefoil, in gable of the 
east end of Beverley Minster, V. No. 45. 
elaborate, various specimens of, inte- 
rior of Henry VII. ’s Chap. II. four Plates. 
St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, III. three Plates. 

— - — King’s College Ch. Plates. 

specimens of, with shields and tracery, 

Norwich and Salisbury Caths. St. George’s Chap, 
and King’s College, Cambridge, V. No. 74. 

of trefoil and quatrefoil, under win- 
dow, at east end of St. Lawrence Ch. Evesham, 
V. No. 68. 

Beauchamp Chap. IV. 16, View. — 

Walsiugbam Font, IV. 108, View. — Boston Tow er, 

IV. 118, View. — Henry VII. ’s Chap. II. Eleva- 
tion. — Crosb}' ITall, IV. 188, Elevation. 

— remarks on, V. 170. 

Parapet, Embattled , on Gate-Tower of East Basham 
House, II. View. 

on entrance turrets of Oxburgh 

Ilall, II. View. 

Tattershall Castle, II. View. 

Malmesbury Cross, I. View. 

Abbey Gate-way, Bury, III. 

Elevation and View. 

with quatrefoils, Chichester Cross, I. 


Parapet, with quatrefoils, St. George’s Chap. Wind- 
sor, III. Elevation. 

over Doorway to Beau- 
champ Chap. Interior, IV. View. 

with triangular coping, South Porch of 

King’s College Chap. I. View'. 

with crest of flowers, Roslyn Chap. III. 

Elevation. 

open crocheted, on Tower of Skirlaw 

Chap. IV. View'. 

Embattled, Tower of Earl’s Barton, A r . 

No. 3. — Nave and Tower of Iflley Ch. V. No. 13. 
— Open trifoliated, Beverley Minster, V. No. 41. 
— Boston Ch. piereed with elaborate traeery, IV. 
114. — Specimens of ditto, PI. II. — Ornamented 
embattled, Crosby Ilall, IV. PI. IV. — With double 
lines of rose ornaments, Transept, Beverley Min- 
ster, V. No. 42 — With chevron work, east end of 
Beverley Minster, V. No. 45. — Open, Western 
Tower of Lincoln Cath. V. No. 51. — Nave of 
Lincoln Cath.V. No. 53. — Trefoil, specimens of, 

V. No. 78. 

Pateras, ornamented with a double cross, V. No. 5. 
— Steyning Ch. V. No. 23. — Malmesbury Ab. Ch. 
V. No. 34. — Peterborough Cath.V. 78. — Norwich 
Cath. V. 78. — Four circular, engraved Title page, 
Vol. III. 

Patterns, or designs in paper and w ood, IV. II. 13. 
Pavement, particulars of Beauchamp Chap. IV. 
12. 

Tesselated , several referred to, II. 66 — 

69. 

Pendant, with pannels and foliated crest, Ilcnry 
VII. ’s Chap. II. 14. 47, PI. VI.— Crosby Hall, 
IV. 188, PI. IV. Elevation. — Roslyn Chap. III. 
View. 

Pannelled , Crosby Hall, IV. Elevation. 

Wollaton Hall, Interior View', III. 

Pinnacle, singular, demi-statue, Boston Tower, IV. 
PI. II. 

with niehes, surmounted by figures of 

dogs, Porch of St. Mary’s Ch. Bury, III. View'. 

Crocheted, Boston Cb. IV. View. 

specimens of eight various, Roslyn Chap. 

III. 55. Elevation. — Broadest at top, Beauchamp 
Chap. IV. 16, View. — Specimens of various, V. 
No. 71, described, p. 241. 

Octangular, with eroekets, west front of 

Lincoln Cath. V. No. 52. 

with crockets and finials, east end of Lin- 
coln Cath. V. No. 53. 

Pinnacles, various, from South Transept of Lincoln 
Cath. V. No. 59. 


View. 
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Pinnacles, Conical , St. Pclcr’s Ch. Oxford, A . No. 
71.— Octangular, various, from Rochester, Peter- 
borough, and Salisbury Calh. V. No. 71. — With 
tabernacles, from Peterborough Cath. V. No. 71. 
— Statue placed as a pinnacle, from Peterborough 
Cath. V. No. 71. 

Piscinas,Y. No. 75, descr.250, from Ch. of St. Cross ; 
double, with trefoil niches, Salisbury Cath.; Trinity 
Ch. Coventry; St. Alban’s Ab. Ch. ; RarneckCh.; 
Dorchester Ch. ; Cobham Ch.; Norwich Cath. 
Presbytery, III. 5. — V. Lincoln Calh. p. 237. 
Priories, Castle Acre, III. 1. 16. — Hiuham 111.71, 
72— Christchurch, III. 73. 7G. — Wculock, IV. 
57. 62. — Walsinghaui, IV. 103. 1 10.— Tynemouth, 
IV. 109. 112. — Remarks on, p. 


R 


Refectory, Castle Acre Priory, III. 6. 

Ribs, Elaborate groined, with pannelled tracery and 
pendants, Henry VII/s Chapel, II. 9, four Plates. 

St. George’s Chapel, III. 

lour Plates. 

Groined , with tracery, Reauchamp Chap. IV. 

View. 

Elaborate groined , with pa Duelling and pen- 
dants, King’s College Chap. 1. Plans and View. 

Groined uilh tracery, Crosby Hall, IV. Plan. 

Porch of St. Nicholas Chap. Lynn, III. 

Plan. 

of Redmouut Chap. Lynn, 111. View 

and Plans. 

, with Norman ornaments, Chancel of 

St. Peter’s Ch. Oxford, IV. View. 

Roof, wooden, of Ilall, in Wollaton Hall, II. 109, 
View. 

of Crosby Hall, IV. Plan, Section, 

and Details. 


at Stokcsay Castle, described, IV. 

144. 

stone. King’s Coll. Chap. 1. Plate. 

Ilenry VII. ’s Chap. 111. Plates. 

St. George’s Chapel, Views and plans of 

tracery, III. 


S. 


Screen, stone, with rich sculpture, Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Chapel, Westminster, I. a. Elev. 

Henry VII. ’s Chap. II. Elev. 

Sculpture, Door-way, Rarfreston, IV. 48. 50.— 
Wal singli am Font, IV. 108.— Fonts, V. No. 26, 
and p. 213. — Ilenry VII. ’s Chap, eovered with, 
III. King’s Coll. Chap, ditlo. 1. — Malmesbury 
Ab. Ch. V. No. 33. 

Scutcheons of Lattcn, IV. 11. 


Seats in Churches, IV. 1 15. 

Seveky of the roof of King’s Coll. Chap. I. h, 13. 
Spandrels, with various tracery, from the churches 
of Aylsham and Salle, Canterbury Calh. and King’s 
Coll. Chap. V, No. 74; with angels, triforium, 
Lincoln Cath. V. No. 56. 

Staircase, Colchester Castle, I. z, 1, Plan and 
View. 

of peculiar construction in Castle Rising 

Castle, IV. 161. 

Rochester Castle, IV. 159. 

Tattershall Castle, IV. 

Stalls in Ilenry A 11. ’s Chap. II. Plan. 

Statues in Croyland Ab. IV. 98. 

Rcauehamp Chap. IV. 13, 14. 

of a Crusader, IV. 56. 

Cropland Rridge, IV. 101. 

Steeple. See Tower. 

Stole, defined, III. 2t . 

Stone, prices of Caen, II. 89. 

String Courses, two specimens of, Rarfreston Ch. 
IV. 52, Elev. with giotesquc figures and battle- 
ments.— Ilenry VII. ’s Chap. 11. Elev. — Malmes- 
bury Ah. Ch. V. No. 34. 

T. 

Temples, essay on Round, 1. 1 , 1. — Druidical charac- 
teristics of, I. i, 1. — Pagan, converted into Chris- 
tian Churches, I. i, 4. k, 5. — Round, particularly 
considered, 1. 1,3. — Examples of circular, Temples 
of Vesta, I. I, 3, 4. 

Timber Buildings, II. 66. 

Tomb. See Monument. 

Tower, Earl's-Barlon, V. No. 3. — Door-way and 
parts, V. No. 4. — Rarlon-npon-I lumber, V. No. 5. 
—Castor Ch. V. No. 15.— St. Peter's Ch. North- 
ampton, View and Details, V. No. 19. — Lincoln 
Calh. part of Western, V. No. 50. — Two Western 
of ditto, V. No. 51. — Central ditlo, half section, 
half elevation, V. No. 55. — View of ditto, V. No. 
60. — Roston Ch. V. No. G4. Section and Plans, 
No. 65 — Abbot’s Tower, Evesham, V. No. 69. — 
Taunton, V. No. 70. — Specimens of twelve in 
Chronological series, V. Nos. 85, 86. 

Turret, Circular , Mieklegatc Rar, York, IV. View. 

San i-ci rcular, with diagonal ribs and arcades 

exterior, Christ-church Ch. 111. View. 

Turrets, Octangular , Gateway of East Rasham 
llall, II. View. — East l'ronl of ditlo. 

— enhance Gateway of Gif- 
ford’s Hall, II. View. 

with ogee crockcled domes 

and finials, Hcngravc Hall, 11. View. 
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Turrets, Octangular , Layer Marney House, I. View. 

Oxburgh Hall, with trefoil 

headed arcades, II. View. 

— with ogee crocheted domes, 

and statues for finials, West Stowe, II. View. 

with spire and pinnacles, Tat- 

tcrshall Castle, II. View. 

with oriel windows, Windsor 

Castle, II. View. 

St. George’s Chap. III. View. 

— with pinnacles. Western 

Towers of Lincoln Cath. V. Nos. 51, 52. 
at East End of Lincoln Cath. 


V. No. 58. 

W. 

Windows, Double , triangular headed, tower of Bar- 
ton St. Peter, V. No. 5. 

Semicircular , Temple Cli. I. fti, 16. — 

— With mullions, Malmesbury, I. z, 13. — Stewkely 
Ck.II. 1. — St. Peter’s, Northampton, II. 8.— With 
zigzag mouldings, St. John’s, Devizes, II. 5. — 
With enriched mouldings, St. Peter’s, Oxford, 
IV. 1*21, PI. 2. — Buildwas Abbey, IV. 71.— Orna- 
mented, St. Joseph’s Chap. Glastonbury, IV. I9G. 
— Ludlow Castle, interior and exterior views of, 

IV. 138. — Cli. of St. Cross, exterior and interior, 

V. No. 30. 

Pointed , early, Dunstable Pr. Ch. I. c, 3. 

— Abingdon Ch. I. D, 4. — King’s Coll. Chap. I, 
E*, 7. — Three lights, cinquefoil heads, without 
tracery, Hound Ch. Cambridge, I. l, 10. — Malmes- 
bury Abb. I. z, 13. — Little Maplestead Cli. two 
lights, with quatrefoil, I. M*, 18. — St. John’s Ch. 
Devizes, II. 5. — Skirlaw Chapel, IV. 127. — Two 
Specimens from Boston Cb. IV. PI. II. 

— East end of Lincoln Cath. V. Nos. 57, 

58. — Tudor arch, deeply recessed, with two lights, 
and tracery, Kenilworth Castle. — Numerous, Tat- 
tershall Castle. — Five lights, with transoms and 
tracery, Clerestory of Henry VII.’s Chap. II. PI. 
XI. and XVIII. — Fifteen lights, two transoms, 
with tracery. West end Henry VII.’s Chap. II. 
PI. XVII. — Four lights, transoms and tracery, 
Clerestory of St. George’s Chap. Windsor, III. 
PI. II. — Fifteen lights, four transoms, and traeery, 
West Front St. George’s Chap. Windsor, ibid. P). 
III. Sec. 

Pointed , with mullions, trefoils, and 

sculptured figures, in Chancel of Dorchester Ch. 
V. No. 6t. — With genealogical tree, in Dorches- 
ter Ch. V. No. 62. — Double pointed, in Dorches- 
ter Ch. V. No. 63. — Large, with mullions and 
tracery, West End of Winchester Cath. V. No. 


67. — Obtuse poiuled, East End of St. Laurence 
Ch. Evesham, V. No. 6S. — Early pointed, Canter- 
bury Cath. V. No. 73. — Trefoil headed, Canter- 
bury Cath. V. No. 73. — Pointed, of three lights, 
from East Dercham Ch. V. No. 73.— With trefoil 
tracery, from Wellingborough Ch. V. No. 73. — 
With mullions, foliated pcdimcutal tracery, Mer- 
ton Col. Ch. Oxford, V. No. 73. 

Windows, specimens of, chronologically arranged, 
from Anglo-Roman example to square-headed, V. 
Nos. 83, 84. 

specimens of, various, viz. two circular , 

seven semicircular- headed, four early poiuted, three 
trefoil headed, V. No. 76. 

specimens of from East ends of Churches, 

three narrow pointed, with one circular, gable, 
Castle Hedingham Ch.; interior of ditto; pointed 
of three lights, with circular window in gable, 
Chichester Cath.; three narrow pointed, from Ch. 
of St. Bartholomew, Sandwich ; two narrow point- 
ed, with quatrefoil between their heads, from 
Calbourne Ch. ; three narrow pointed, with qua- 
trefoil over the central one, St. Augustine’s Ch. 
Canterbury, V. No. 77. 

, Circular, St. Botolph’s Priory Ch. I. a, 5. 

— Barfrcston Cli. IV. 52. — Walsingham Priory, 
IV. 103. — Tynemouth Priory, IV. — South Tran- 
sept of Lincoln Cath. V. No. 59. 

Five of Catherine wheel form ; 

one of four small arches, included in a larger ; five 
foliated ; one poiuted with foliated head,V. No. 79. 

Square-headed , Layer Marney House, 

with ogee headed lights, I. n, 1. — Etou College, 

II. 88. — Lougleat House, with mullions and tran- 
soms, II. — East Basham, three lights, II. 92. — 
Oxburgb Hall, four lights, with trausoms and 
labels, II. — Tliornbtiry Castle, with label, IV. 156. 

Bay , Hengravc Hall, with shields of 

arms, II. 96. — Semicircular, &c. Henry VII.’s 
Chap. II. 49, PI. — Eton College, II. 28. — Crosby 
Hall, IV. 187, PI. — Five different specimens, Bos- 
tou Ch. IV. PI. — Audley End, II. PI. 

singular, Wenloek Priory, IV. 64. — Tall, 

lancet with columns and sculptured cap, Oxford 
Chap. Ho. IV. 126. — Various, Castle Rising Castle, 
IV. 160.— Loop-hole, Norwich Castle, IV. 164. — 
Rochester Castle, IV. 158. — Colchester Castle, I. 
a a, 4. — Time of Henry VIII. aud Elizabeth, 
Wiudsor Castle, II. 100. — Agreement for paint- 
ing, IV. 1 1 . — St. George’s Chap, stained glass, &e. 

III. 39. — St. Nicholas Chap. Lynn. III. 57.— 
Roslyn Chap. III. 55. — Norwich Cloisters, III. 86. 
— Three varieties, St. Nicholas Chap. III. 58. 
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Abbreviations. — Ch. — Church: — Chap. — Chapel Pr. Ch. — Priory Church: — Ah. Ch. — Abbey Church: — Cath. Ch. — 

Cathedral Church : — Ch. II. — Chapter House; — Co. Chap. — Collegiate Chapel. 


Abbeys and Priories, number of, temp. lien. 111. 
22; the appropriation, See. of, 24. 

Abbots, Iheir power and authority, 24. 

Aberdeen (Earl of), says the Pointed style occurs 
in eastern buildings anterior to any in Europe, 
56; sty le introduced into Christendom, at once, 
with all its distinctive features, 58; opposed by 
Dr. Milner, ib. 

Alfred, his monastic foundations, 125. 

Alien Priories, intention and use of, 25. 

Anglo-Saxons, establishment of, in Britain, 10; de- 
stroyed the British monasteries, ib. ; superstitions 
introduced by, 19. 

Arcades. See former Index. 

Arches, chronological series of, described, PI. No. 
81,82, p. . 

Architects and founders of buildings, list of, Ap- 
pendix, No. 1. 

Architectural Monuments, list of, and remarks 
on, Appendix, No. 111. 

Dictionary, or Glossary, Appen- 
dix, No. VII. 

Architecture, its excellence, 5; of the Greeks, 
Romans, and middle ages, ib. 

ecclesiastical, its importance, 6, 7; 

its comparative permanency, 103. 

— British , 103; military, 104; reli- 

gious, 105. 

Christian , its nomenclature capri- 
cious, 31 ; subdivided into five species, 32; by 
whom investigated and illustrated, 32. 34; admix- 
ture of styles after the Conquest, 34. 

Norman, superior to that of the 

Saxons, 133; Wilkins’s proposed criterion of, ib . ; 
essential characteristics, 134; West fronts of Nor- 
man buildings noticed, and specimens enume- 
rated, 135. 

Architecture, Roman , in Britain, 106; relics ami 
decline of, 107; specimens of. 183, &c. 

— Saxon, before the Conquest, 5. 34 ; 

succeeded by a mixture of Gothic and Saracenic, 
ib. ; difficulty of assigning buildings to it, 131; 


supposed to be all timber, 116; derived from the 
Roman, 127; no perfect examples of it supposed 
to exist, t‘29, 131 ; Mr. Garbett’s opinion relative 
to, 130; probable relics of, at Westminster noticed, 
132; probable specimens of, 193, Jkc. 

Ascetics, their mode of life, 16. 

Aubrey’s Specimens of Windows, 43 ; observations 
on Architecture, 44. 

Augustine, bis mission to Britain, 11. 

Aveline’s Tomb, in Wes tin. Ab. Ch. 157. 

Aymer de Valence, bis tomb in Westm. Ab. Ch. 
158. 

B. 

Barfreston Cn. indicates the dawn of Pointed 
Architecture, 137. 

Barry (James) on Pointed Architecture, 51. 

Barton (Earl's) Tower described, 193, PI. Nos. 3, 4. 

SI. Peter’s, Tower, described, 195, PI. No. 5. 

Bath Ab. Ch. noticed, 181. 

Bells, on Hie early use of, 127, note. 

Bell Tower. See Tower. 

Bentham (Hev. J.) supposes the Pointed Style 
originated in England, 63 ; vindicated from Dr. 
Milner’s charge, 64, N. ; thinks the Portions of 
Saxon churches was the side aile, 118; contro- 
verted by Mr. Wilkins, ib . ; his opinion of cruci- 
form churches opposed by Dr. Milner, 126. 

Beverley Minster, history and description, 228, 
and five Plates, No. 41 — 45. 

Biscop, founder of Wcrenioulh Monastery, 120. 

Bolton, master of the works Hen. Vll’s Chap. 179. 

Boston Tower described, 241, Pis. Nos. 64, 65. 

Bray' (Sir Begin aid), his chantry, in St. George’s 
Chapel, 177; conjectured to have designed Henry 
VIPs Chapel, 179. 

Britain, progress of religion in, 7 — 30 ; its emanci- 
pation from the yoke of Rome, 11; its clergy mu- 
nificently rewarded, 17. 

British Churches, ancient, at Verulam, Whithorn, 
See. 112; repaired by Aurelius Ambrosius and 
Arthur, ib. 

Brixnvortii Ch. Northamptonshire, description of, 
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189, PI. No. 2.; its probable origin and liistory, 
192; remains of Roman architecture in, 191. 

Euildwas Abbey, built, 138. 

C 

Cambridgeshire, Ely Cath. Tower, See. 153 ; octa- 
gon tower and lantern, 163; St Mary’s or Trinity 
Chap, at Ely, 165; King’s College Chap. 18. 

Canons, distinction of regular and secular, 15. 

Canterbury, foundation of the see of, 13; Cath. 
account of its erection, 1*40. 

Carter, John, his Antient Architecture, 37, 3S ; in- 
accurate respecting the dates of buildings, 68. 129. 

Cassjodorus, passage from his works, 44, 45. 

Castle Rising Ch. its architecture, 204, PI. No. 14. 

Castor Cn. Tower described, 205, PI. No. 15. 

Cathedral, origin of the term, 14. 

Celibacy of the Roman clergy, 19. 

Cesariani (Cesar), on t he German sly le, 99 note. 

Chantries, their use, 26. 

Chapels, Free, their nature, Sec. 26. 

Chaucer (G.), Clerk of the Works at St. George’s 
Chap. 176. 

Chichester, foundation of the see, 14. 

Christianity, its early progress in Britain, 188. 

Christian Religion, its introduction into Britain, 
and consequent effects, 7 — 30; revival of, after the 
settlement of the Normans, 23. 

Christians, their early places of worship, 10S; their 
churches at Tjrc, See. 109: on the probable deco- 
rations of their places of assembly, 108, 109, N. ; 
situation of their churches, 110; their sacred edi- 
fices, built by Constantine, 111, N. 

Churches, Cruciform, 126; Parish, institution of, 
14; liberal donations to, 17, 18; built of timber, 
115; one mentioned in Domesday Book, 116; on 
the conjecture that all early Saxon churches were 
timber, ib . ; erected principally by ecclesiastics, 
125; on the early forms of, 126. 

Circles of stones, noticed, 105. 

Clarke (Charles), on the pointed arch, 85. 

(Dr. E. D.), his examples of pointed arches 

in Greek buildings, 46. 

Clergy of Britain, secular and regular, their increase 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries, 22. 

Clerici, latitude of the term, 15. 

Comm and eries. See Preceptories. 

Constantine, churches erected by him, at Rome, 
111? N. 

Convent. See Abbey or Priory. 

Cresy (Edw.), on the Baptistery of Pisa, 49. 

Crosses, called Queen Eleanor’s, 161 ; list of, with 
remarks. Appendix, No. VI. 

Croyland, monastery of, the various officers em- 
ployed in, 27 ; its erection, 123. 

Crusades, effects attributed to, 23. 2S. 


D 

Da ll aw ay (Mr.), remarks on Norman and Saxon 
architecture, 41 ; on Italian edifices, termed “ Go- 
thic/’ 51 ; his mistake about the progress of archi- 
tecture in England, in the fifteenth century, 176. 

Danes, their ravages in Britain, 19. 

Dickinson (W . B.), adopts Warbur ton’s theory of 
the origin of pointed architecture, 62. 

Door-ways, specimens of, described, 20S. 248, Pis. 
Nos. 17, 18. 72. 78. 

Dorchester Ch. windows in cast end, 239, Pis. 
Nos. 61, 62, 63. 

Druids, their tenets, 105. 

Dunstaple Pr. Ch. built, 139. 

Durham Cath. observations on its archilcclurc by 
the Society of Antiquaries, 67 ; arch from, PI. 82 ; 
rebuilding of, in the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries, 144; Carter’s mistakes relative to, 129. 

E 

Edifices, ecclesiastical, of Great Britain, 6, 7; chro- 
nological list of, Appendix, No. II. 

Edward III., architecture of his reign, 35. 

Eleanor, Queen of Edward T., her monument, 160 ; 
Dallaway’s remarks on her statue, ib, note; memo- 
rial Crosses for, 160 — 162. 

Ely Pr. Ch. built in the fourteenth century, 163; 
Trinity Chap, at, ib. 165; Tower and Lantern of 
the Cath. built, 164; Arch from Couvcn. Ch. PI. 
81, 82. 

Essex (James), on pointed architecture, 77; on his 
works and his theory, 79. 

Evesham, Abbot’s Tower at, 245, PI. No. 69.; St. 
Lawrence Ch. at, 244, PI. No. 68. 

Exeter Cath., erection of, 162. 

F 

Fonts, six, described, 212, PI. No. 26; list of, Ap- 
pendix, No.V. 

Friaries, described, 26. 

G 

Garbett (W.), ascribes parts of Winchester Cath. 
to the Saxons, 130. 

Glastonbury, Ch. there supposed to have been of 
wicker-work, 114. 

Gothic Style, remarks on the term, date of its first 
appearance in England, 35; ornamental and florid, 
ib. ; Rev. G. Alii lets and Dr. Sayers, relative to, 37 ; 
opinion of the Italians on, 33; of the French and 
English, 33, 34. See Pointed Style. 

Gregory I. Pope, introduces the Gospel into Bri- 
tain, 10 ; abuses of the Romish church attributable 
to him, 12. 

Gunn (Rev. Win.), uses the term Romanesque , 36 ; 
his references to specimens of the pointed arch, in 
Egypt, See. 46; on the date of the Raptistery of 
Pisa, 48; his opinion controverted by Mr. E. 
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Crcsv. 49; his new criterion of pointed architec- 
ture, 52. 

II 

Ha disco f. Ch. Door-way described, 207, PI. No. 16*. 

Haggitt (Rev. J.), his Letters on Pointed Architec- 
ture, 53; controversy with Dr. Milner, relative to 
a church at Acre in the pointed style, 55. 91. 

IIall (Sir James), on the pointed style, G3. 

Hallam (Henry), on pointed architecture, 95. 

Hamilton (Mr.), says arches were unknown to the 
Greeks, 40. 

Hawkins (J. S.) ascribes the pointed style in Eng- 
land to the age of Edward the Confessor, 47. 

Henry YII.'s Chap. 178 ; conjectures relative to the 
architect, 179 ; completion and modern repairs, 1 80. 

Hereford, foundation of the see of, 14. 

Hermitages, their application, 2G. 

Hexham, Ch. described from Rede, 121. 

Hoare (Sir R. C.) on the Pointed Style, 71 ; refers 
to Welch examples of intersecting arches, ib . 

Hospitals, their early institution, 2G. 

I 

Icolmkill, its monastery, 13. 

Iffley Ch. hist, and descript. of, 202, Pis. Nos. 8 — 13. 

Interlacing Arcades, described, 215, PI. No. 27. 

J 

Jewry Wall, at Leicester, 18; described, 183, PI. 
No. 1. 

IC 

King’s Coll. Cambridge, its Chap. 18.35; founda- 
tion of, 173; observations on, 174. 

King (Edward), on the Pointed Style, G8 ; dates 
buildings too early, ib. ; his classification of Saxon 
architecture, 129. 

Knight (R. P.), Ids opinion of Pointed Style, 89. 

(Rev. 11.) on Pointed Architecture, 93. 

L 

Lancaster (E. of), his tomb in Wcslm.Ab. Ch. 159. 

Lancet order of architecture, 137. 

Lanthony Ab. in the early Pointed Style, 139. 

Lasting!! am, monastery at, 197 ; church, 199, crypt 
described, ib. PI. No. G. 

Ledwich (Dr. Edward), on Saxon and Gothic Archi- 
tecture, 86; ascribes the Pointed Style to the 
Normans, 87. 

Leicester, foundation of a see there, 14; Jewry 
Wall at, 183, PI. No. 1 ; St. Nicholas Ch. 184, PI. 
No. 1 . 

Lichfield and Coventry, founda.of the see of, 14. 

Lincoln, foundation of t lie see of, 13. 

Lincoln Cath. nave and transept rebuilt in twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, 143; described, 233. 239. 
Pis. Nos. 50 — GO. 

Lindisfarne, foundation of the see of, 13. 

London, foundation of the see of, 13 ; Henry YII.’s 


Chap, at Westminster, erected, 17S ; W cstminstcr 
Ah. 132; Ch. of St. Bartholomew, Smithficld, 130; 
Temple Ch. erected, 142; Westminster Ah. Cli. re- 
built by llcnry 111. and Edward 1. 148 ; sepulchral 
monuments, of A velinc, 157; of her husband, 158; 
of Aylmer dc Valence, 159; of Eleanor, Queen of 
Edward 1. 1G0; St. Stephen’s Chap. Westminster, 
erected, 16G; compartment from wallsof, described, 
142, PI. No. GG. 

Luther, opposing the church of Rome, 29. 

Lysons’s (Messrs.) observations on Pointed Archi- 
tecture, 72. 

M 

Magdalen Coll. Chap. Oxford, Door-way, 248, PI. 
72. 

Malmesbury Ab. Ch. rebuilt, 137; description of 
South Door-way, 219, PJ. No. 33; of other parts, 
PI. No. 34. 

Maplestead Cii. Door-way at, 248, PI. No. 72. 

Millers (Rev. G.) approves the term English Archi- 
tecture, 37; proposed arrangement of styles, 70. 

Milner (Dr.), his History of Winchester, 35; his 
Observations on Norman Architecture, G4 ; on the 
progress of the Pointed Sty le, G5; deduces Saxon 
Architecture from the Romans, 127. 

Monachism, origin of, Kc. 10; nearly destroyed in 
Biitain by the Danes, 19; its revival, 20. 

Monasteries, establishments so denominated, 15; 
early English, 10; increase of, 10, 17. 22, 23 ; sup- 
pression of, by llcnry V11J. 30. 

Monks, how considered in the primitive ages, 15; 
their secular and spiritual influence, 10. 

Murphy (James), his account of the Ch. of Balalha, 
and theory of the Pointed Style, 85. 

N 

Newport Gate, Lincoln, described, 185, PI. No. 1. 

Norman Architecture, its introduction into Eng- 
land, 34; difficult to distinguish from Saxon, 39; 
confounded with the Saxon by able antiquaries, 41 ; 
points of discrimination, ib.; Mr. Bunion's hypo- 
thesis of three different kinds of, severely rejected, 
42 ; decline of, 137. 

Norwich Cath. Spire noticed, 108. 

Norman Conquest, effect of, on church architec- 
ture, 34; instanced in Westminster Ab. Ch. 40, 41. 

Northampton Cross, 101 ; St. Peter's Ch. described, 
209, PI. Nos. 19, 20, 21. 

Nunnery. See Abbey, or Priory. 

O 

Oil painting, early specimens of, in Westminster 
Ab. Ch. 152. 

Oratories, introduction of, 15. 

Orford (Lord), deduces the Pointed Sly le from 
shrine- work : his plan for a history of Pointed 
Architecture, 7G. 


INDEX* 


Oxford, foundation of the see of, 13; the Divinity 
School at, its beautiful roof, 35.; Crypt of St. Pe- 
ter’s, 200, Pis. Nos. 7. SO. 

P 

Pagan Temples appropriated to Christian worship, 
113. 

Palladio, and the Italian artists generally, thought 
contemptuously of the Gothic-German Architec- 
ture, 33; ascribed the invention of the Pointed 
Style to the Goths, 44. 

Pa NX els, specimens of, described, 250, PI. No. 71. 

Peckham (Archbishop), bis tomb, 158. 

Penance, temporal effects of, 17. 

Perpendicular Style, on the term, 170. 

Peterborough, Door-way iu Clois. 208, PI. No. 17. 

Pilgrimages of the eleventh century, 21. 

Pinnacles, specimens of, described, 247, PI. No. 7t. 

Piscinas, eight specimens of, described, 250, PI. No. 
75. 

Pointed Arches, examples of Roman, from Mout- 
faucon and Ilorsley, 47; used occasionally before 
their general introduction, 59. 136. 

Pointed Style, the opinions of T. Wartou and Dr. 
Milner on, 34 — 36 ; termed English by the Soc. of 
Antiqs. 36; the latter term defended by the Rev. 
G. Millers, and reprobated by Dr. Sayers, 37; 
called the Plantagenet style by Mr. Mitford, 38; 
the term Gothic used by Bentham, Grose, and W. 
Wilkins, 40; its introduction attributed to the 
Normans by Dr. Ledwich and Mr. Hawkins, 41. 
133; the various hypotheses respecting its inven- 
tion, 42, &c. ; Sir II. Wotton on the origin of, 44 ; 
originated from the debasement of Roman Archi- 
tecture, 46 ; theory ascribing its invention to in- 
tersecting semicircles, 63; conjectures on its 
origin, by Vasari, 44; Gnuu, 46, 52; Hawkins, 
47. 133; Dallaway and Barry, 51 ; Sir C. Wren, 
53; Whittington, 56 ; Aberdeen, 58; Dr. Stukc- 
ley, 59; Bp. Warburton, 60; Strutt, 62; Gov. 
Pownall, 63; Sir James Ilall, ib. ; Bentham, 64; 
Dr. Milner, ib . ; John Garter, 68 ; Edw. King, ib.; 
Dr. Sayers, 69; Millers, 70; Messrs. Lysons, 
72 ; W. Wilkins, 73 ; Gray, 74 ; Lord Orford, 76 ; 
Essex, 77; T. Kcrrich, 79; Dr. M. Young, 81 ; 
G. Saunders, 83; Murphy, 85: Dr. Ledwich, 86; 
J. Whitaker, 87 ; B. P. Knight, 89 ; llaggitt, 53. 
55.91 ; T. Rickman, 94 ; Lascelles, 96 ; Dr.Mol- 
Icr, 99; E. J. Willson, 101; First Division , or 
Lancet Order of, 137; gradual introduction of, 
150; early examples of, 153; Second Division of, 
154; remarks on, by Dr. Milner, 155 ; Hard Divi- 
sion of, 169. 

Popery, its influence in England, 28; opposed by 
the Lollards, &c. 29 ; abolition of the papal power 
iu England, 30. 
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Porticus, Bentham on, 118; bis opinion contro- 
verted by Wilkins, ib. 

Pownall (Gov.) attributes Pointed Architecture to 
the Free Masons, 63. 

Preceptoiu es, what, and their appropriation, 25. 

Prior, the office of, described, 26. 

Priory, the nature and use of, described, 25. 

Pulpits, list of, with remarks, Appendix, No. IV. 

R. 

Ramsey Ab. remarks on its structure, 126. 

Relics, lucrative traffic in, by the Cath. clergy, 21. 

Religious houses, number of, in England in 1092, 
23 ; bow rendered obnoxious, 23, 24. 

Richborough Castle, ruins of, described, 185, PI. 
No. 1, 

Rickman (Thos.), bis attempt to discriminate styles, 
Kc. 38, 39; his observations on the progress of 
architecture, 94. 

Rochester, its first bishop, 13. 

Roman Architecture, remains of in England, 183 ; 
Jewry Wall, Leicester ; at Lincoln, 16; at Dover, 
at Richborough, 185; Brix worth, 189. See PI. 1. 

manner of building, referred to by Bede, 122. 

Stations, at Katcc Coritanorum, or Leicester ; 

at Lindimiy or Lincoln; at Richborough, in Kent, 
185. 

Arches, ill Jewry Wall, Leicester, 183; New- 
port Gate, Lincoln, 185; in Lincoln Castle, 187; 
iu Brivwortli Gh. 188 ; walls and masonry, 186. 

Castles, general construction and arrange- 
ment, as described by Mr. King, 186. 

Bricks, at Richborough Castle, 186 ; atBrix- 

wortb Ch. 188. 190. 

Romsey Ch. described, 220, Pis. Nos. 35—39. 

Rutlandshire, Tiekencote Cb. modem rebuilding 
of, 135. 

S. 

Salisbury Cath. erected in the thirteenth century, 
145; described, 230, Pis. Nos. 46 — 49. 

Sanctuary, privileges of, 18. 

Saracenic Style, its first appearance in England, 34. 

Saxon Architecture. See ARCHiTECTURE(Saxon). 

Sayers (Dr. F.) reviews British, Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman architecture, 69; terms Pointed archi- 
tecture Norman, 70; division of styles, ib. 

St. Alban’s Abb. Ch. Chap, of the Virgin at, 162. 

St. Bartholomew’s Ch. Smitbfield, pointed arches 
in, 136. 

St. Cross Ch. first pointed arches at, 65; built in 
1136, 139; described, 216, Pis. Nos. 28-32. 

St. George’s Chap. Windsor, 175; its architecture, 
177. 

St. Lawrence Ch. Evesham, ruins of, 244, PI. No. 68. 

Sr. Martin’s Ch. Canterbury, supposed to be Ro- 
man, 1 14. 
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St. Nicholas Chap. Lynn, door-way at, ‘248, PI. 
No. 72. 

St. Nicholas Ch. Leicester, supposed Roman 
arches in, 184, PJ. No. 1. 

St. Paul’s Cath. London, its erection, 13. 

St. Peter’s Ch. Oxford, crypt, date of, 200; de- 
scribed, 202, Pis. Nos. 7. 80. 

St. Peter's Ch. Northampton, 209, Pis. Nos. 19—21. 

S r. Petek’s Ch, York, account of its rebuilding in 
the eighth century, 124. 

St. Stephen’s Chap. Westminster, erected, 1G6; 
description of compartment from wall of, 242, PI. 
No. GG. 

Science intimately blended with religion, 6,7. 

Sepulture, source of profit to the church, 18. 

Shoiieh am (New) Ch. 227, PI. No. 40. 

Sidnacester, foundation of the sec of, 14. 

Snoring (Little) Ch. door-way, 208, PI. No. 18. 

Spandrels, specimens of, described, 249, PI. No. 74. 

Spires, observations on, 1G7, IGS. 

Views of six examples, plate of towers and 

spires, 258, PI. No. 85, 8G. 

Steymng Ch. described, 210, ids. Nos. 22 — 24. 

Stukeley (Dr.) ascribes Pointed architecture to the 
Saracens, 59. 

Superstition, its prevalence in the eleventh cen- 
tury, 21. 

T. 

Taunton, lower described, 245, PI. No. 70. 

Tedesco, the Italian term of reproach for German 
architecture, 33. 

Temple Ch. Loudon, 142. 

Tithes, the great source of ecclesiastical revenue, 
17, 18. 

Towers, chronological series of, described, 258, PI. 
Nos. 85, 86. 

Turner (Dawson) agrees with Rickman as to the 
Decorative and Pnycndicuhtr styles, 37 ; his ob- 
servations on Norman buildings in the Pointed 
style, 97. 

l’LRNER(Sbaron),on Anglo Saxon Architecture, 1 13. 

\V. 

Warburton (Rp.) attributes the Pointed style to 
imitation of avenues of trees, and to the Saracens, 
60 ; observations on his opinion by Milner, 61. 

Warton’s (T.) investigation of the “ Pointed style,” 
34, 35; his want of science, 35; Dr. Whitaker 
and E. J. Willson on Warton’s Essay, 53, note. 

Wells Cath. repairs and re-erections at, in the 
twelfth aud thirteenth centuries, 146. 


Westminster Ab. Cll. eastern part rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century, 148; chapter house, building 
of, 151 ; subsequent erections at, 156; sepulchral 
monuments described, 157 — 160. 

Westminster Hall, erection of, 171; descriptive 
observations on, 172; modern repairs, ib . 

Whitaker (Rev. John), on the early use of the 
Pointed Arch, 87; remark on his literary charac- 
ter, 88, note. 

Wilfrid (Rishop of York), founds the Ch. of Ripon, 
120; another at liexham, 121; other churches 
erected by him, 123. 

Wilkins, J uh. (W.), his account of the Prior’s Chap, 
at Ely, 73 ; approves of Dr. Milner's opinion of the 
origin of the Pointed Style, ib. See Bentham. 

Willson (E. J.), his remarks on the Pointed Style, 

101 . 

Winchester Cath. exhibits a specimen of style in- 
troduced after the Crusades, 35; existing parts of 
it supposed by Mr. Garbctt to be of Saxon origin, 
130 ; rebuilding of by De Lucy, 143 ; description, 
243, PI. No. 67. 

W indows, general observations on, 252; in the 
Pointed Style, remarks on, 166; from St. Cross 
Cli. described, 217, 10. No. 30; Dorchester Ch. 
240, Pis. No. 61—63; Pointed, five specimens of, 
249, PI. No. 73; twenty, various, described, 252, 
PI. No. 76; east ends of churches, six described, 
254, PI. No. 77 ; specimens of thirteen circular, 
PI. No. 79; described, h xvi.; series of twenty -six, 
arranged chronologically, 256, PJ. N os. S3, 84. 

Windsor, St. George’s Chap. 175 — 177. 

Win wall House, 211, PI. No. 25. 

Wolsey’s (Cardinal), architectural works, 181. 

Worcester, foundation of the sec of, 14. 

Wotton (Sir II.), his reprobation of Pointed Arches, 
42; adopts Palladio’s opinion of the origin of the 
Pointed Style, 44. 

Wren (Sir Christopher), employed the term Gothic , 
but proposed Saracenic as more significant, 34. 53 ; 
ascribes the invention of the Pointed Style to the 
Saracens, 53 ; Ins opinion controverted, 54. 

Wyatt (James), observations on his professional 
character, by the Rev. T. Kernels, Lord Orford, 
and E. J. Willson, 80, note. 

Y 

York, foundation of the sec of, 13; nave of the 
cathedral, 256, PI. No. 81, 82. 


FINIS. 


CL anD <£. CCI bitting!; am, (LjijsUnck. 


ERRATA. 


Thu; Reader is solicited to make the following corrections, & c . 

Rage *22, line 23, /or Roman, read Norman. 

35, — 5, from bottom, read , have discussed. 

00, — 1 of note, Jor Kerricli, read Willson, 

80, — 3, f r e$icapiscis, read Vesica ] ) iseis . 

0(J, — “The principles of English architecture” is I lie production of Mr. John 

Kendall of Exeter. 

110, — for Wheeler, read Wilder. 

04, — 14, for Norman building, read Norman ornament. 

Dele note in page xxxi of Appendix. 

The Reader is desired to number the prints to correspond with the printed list in the first sheet, 
which will facilitate references. 


The BINDER 

is requested to observe the following directions for the arrangement of the 
sheets, <$cc. 

If the volume be bound to form a distinct work, separate from the former 
four volumes, the engraved and printed titles for Chronological Architec- 
ture are to be placed at the beginning — afterwards the Dedication — Preface a, 
and Analytical Table b — List of Engravings; — Leaf of Introduction, with 
initial, letter A : — Sheets regular from b to k k. Appendix b to the end. 
The prints had better be placed before the Appendix, near the end of the volume. 
If bound as Vo/. V. Architectural Antiquities, the proper engraved and 
printed titles to be substituted for those above named, and the printed sheets to 
follow, as directed in the volume above. 
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